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Encounters with the holy 


Jelena Bogdanovic 


This book, Perceptions of the Body and Sacred Space in Late Antiquity and Byz- 
antium, joins the burgeoning scholarship on the sacred and, by asking questions 
about the ways medieval people encountered the holy, offers new perspectives on 
the understanding of the role of the body and perceptible dimensions of sacred 
space in the medieval Mediterranean. For the Christians in the medieval Medi- 
terranean, “the sacred” became manifested through the presence of Christ, who 
“became flesh and tabernacled among us” (Jn 1:14). For the devotees, the human- 
ity of Jesus Christ resulted in interconnected notions about the holy expressed 
through the human body and place as a segment of space that is physical, local- 
ized, specific, and rational.! However, in Christian terms, the seemingly stark divi- 
sions between body and soul, mind and senses, place and space in the abstract are 
constantly negotiated and balanced between God’s revelation among humans in 
the locales of inhabited space and ultimately the immaterial and placeless God.? 
Moreover, as Michel de Certeau contends, the encounters with the holy for Chris- 
tians imply their relationships to God as the event of Jesus Christ. Indeed, de 
Certeau is correct that the event of Christ inaugurated Christianity but also sub- 
sequent events within the life of the church, which are seemingly paradoxical, as 
they are necessarily different from the first, inaugural event while at the same time 
are perceived as being focused on and faithful to this foundational event.^ When 
analyzing place, memory, and identity of the sacred, Philip Sheldrake wittingly 
remarked that even the place of Jesus, the Tomb of Christ, which is conspicu- 
ously empty of any bodily remains, points to the perpetual movement of the faith- 
ful “following after" the divine in the direction of Jesus’ departure? Therefore, 
the holy is never inactive and, even if perceived through bodily senses and the 
physical characteristics of space, for the believers remains inclusive of its abstract 
qualities. 

Yet, how do we study these encounters with the holy? Scholarly studies of the 
sacred are continually suspended between positivist and interpretative studies; 
between the increasingly theorizing search for objective and objectified under- 
standing ofthe sacred studied through palpable and verifiable references and those 
searches that attempt to address, albeit uncomfortably, the elusive, abstract, and 
ideal features of the sacred by questioning as how given individuals within given 
contexts interpret these abstract qualities of sacred phenomena. Hence, many 
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studies of the sacred, regardless of the primary interest of the discipline in the 
material world, revolve around the understanding of the material, inhabited world 
as critical for the perception of the holy. Various phenomenological approaches 
address the cognitive understanding of direct experiences related to body and 
space. Semiotics enriches the ways in which we make meaning of various mate- 
rial objects associated with the holy. For archeologists and art and architectural 
historians of the medieval Mediterranean, the starting point in material culture 
comes as an expected response. However, in the parlance of the current scholarly 
discourse on the sacred and its corporeality, the scholarly split is grounded in the 
very definition of the sacred and how the sacred relates to the forces (agents) that 
mediate the sacred and the capacity (agency) of the sacred to act in a given locale. 
At the risk of oversimplification, as Sonia Hazard reasons, it can be stated that 
for some researchers, the sacred is a constructed sociopolitical discourse amongst 
humans as agents, recurrently studied as cohesive, idealized groups as mediatory 
forces that allow us to address the agency of the sacred through the contextualized 
material world.° Other scholars align with teleological views, looking at the final 
causes, design, and purpose in the abstract, wherein the material world is acting 
as an agent and is mediating the ideal, divine agency. In each case, human agency 
and the locale of the sacred remain present in these scholarly debates. Human 
agency is examined either through the human body most literally understood or 
through various material objects that reflect the embodiment of human encoun- 
ters with the holy, while the locale of the sacred is habitually examined through 
various material forms of framing the sacred space. The various approaches used, 
however, even ifnot mutually exclusive, are often conflicting in that they offer dif- 
ferent conclusions and hence are rarely simultaneously used and balanced within 
selected studies. Hence, most studies examine “the sacred” from the perspective 
of the creation of sacred space, while others turn to the body. 

Without going into detailed historiographical overview, from the perspective 
of sacred space in particular, the core of the division between the positivist and 
non-positivist studies can be related to Émile Durkheim’s and Mircea Eliade’s’ 
paradigmatic distinction between “the sacred” and “the profane” as a characteris- 
tic of all religious beliefs. Their approach was received with some opposition by 
those who study the holy. Eliade defined the sacred as a transcendent reference 
to God; positioned the holy in space, time, and cosmology; and explained that 
the holy becomes accessible to religious people (homo religiosus) through the 
breakthrough experience or the revelation of the sacred, which he termed hiero- 
phany.* Scholars in various disciplines of religious studies, sociology, anthropol- 
ogy, archeology, and art and architectural history engaged with Eliade's paradigm, 
addressing the sacred from the perspective of the profane and material world.? The 
major concern, however, for many scholars is how Eliade defined the sacred in 
opposition to the profane and in universal, cosmological terms as “a primordial 
experience, homologizable to a founding of the world,"'? and that “the manifesta- 
tion of the sacred, ontologically founds the world."! 

Eliade's concept puts human agency as secondary to the absolute and ideal 
sacred, and allows homo religiosus to acquire their true identity only through the 
participation in the transcendental sacred. In response to the need to contextualize 
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the sacred space as a cultural and social construct, some studies would expand 
into the nuanced research by Yi-Fu Tuan. By merging social and phenomeno- 
logical studies, Tuan aims to explain how the abstract, universal space turns into 
concrete place of the sacred and to contextualize the sacred through human expe- 
riences and perceptions." Tuan’s understanding of space as being simultaneously 
both physical and perceived is enriched by the studies of lived (experienced) 
space, which can be understood through the actions of those who inhabit and use 
such spaces. Medieval scholars have engaged with the notions of lived space 
and Henri Lefebvre's thesis that the production of space is a social construct.!* In 
turn, their investigations of sacred space often focus on actual architectural fram- 
ing as the human-constructed signifier of sacred space and understood through 
the religious rituals that occurred within them.! Alexei Lidov proposes hierotopy 
as a deeply ontological approach for studies of sacred spaces and their creation. 
The hierotopical approach in the process of investigation of the sacred does not 
separate the sacred, as divine presence characterized by divine, non-human will, 
from the human-created installations that aim to actualize in specific locales of 
space the memories of hierophanies.! 

The scholarly split on the studies of the body can be followed within numer- 
ous threads of essentially positivist scholarship and attempts to understand and 
interpret the role of the body from within the medieval perspective. The major 
issue is the question of whether the physical body is separated from soul and mind 
and whether the body should be studied as matter. The Incarnational event is one 
of the greatest Christian mysteries, when God acquired human form and body, 
and yet after the Resurrection there was no palpable evidence of Christ's body. 
Therefore, for a while, in medieval scholarship there prevailed tendencies to focus 
on the transcendental quality of human presence beyond the corruptible, mortal 
body. When studied, the body is related to a passive receptacle of the soul and the 
capacity of the body to receive divine agency (divine grace). In medieval, and in 
particular Byzantine studies, this trend was most fruitful in the studies of holy 
icons and holy people (saints).'* This trend also resulted in studies of the surface 
of a body as a metaphor of identity and the body of the society." Hence, gender 
studies or studies of dress and costume correspondingly became prominent in 
social studies of the medieval body.” 

As studies of the body shift to understanding the body as a site of lived experi- 
ence, aligning with the phenomenology of Merleau-Ponty,?' they include, but are 
not restricted to, the embodiment.? Nathan Dennis highlights in his work that, 


in a response to the legacy of Marcel Mauss’ and Alfred Gell’s anthropo- 
logical models of inanimate agency in human ritual, medieval scholars are 
increasingly interested in the active agency in human body, material objects 
that represent the embodiment such as religious icons, and their lived rather 
than static presence in sacred space.? 


With the introduction of the concept of “spatial icons” by Alexei Lidov as 
iconic imagery in space or as spatial experience of the sacred, not only the struc- 
tured space of sacred icons™ but also the totality of sacred space that allows for 
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the interactions between divine and human agency can be contemplated and per- 
ceived via a variety of senses as spatial icons.? 

This volume, Perceptions of the Body and Sacred Space in Late Antiquity 
and Byzantium, addresses a range of encounters with the sacred in the medieval 
Mediterranean examined through the perceptions of the body and sacred space. 
Perception is here defined as the process of viewing and interpreting based on 
personal as well as cultural information, predicated upon and shaped by condi- 
tioned expectations, within a shared visual and conceptual language. The chap- 
ters in this volume discuss the complex dynamics of perception employed when 
experiencing what was constructed, represented, and understood as sacred. The 
comparative studies represented by our collected chapters include investigations 
of human experiences and perceptions of the sacred in specific locations or seg- 
ments of space with a focus on the relationships between sacred spaces and bod- 
ies and the conceptual relationships between religious images, holy persons, and 
objects within sacred space. The volume thus reassesses multiple, empowering 
aspects of space, time, and human agency in the medieval Mediterranean. As our 
research shifts from exploring aspects of holiness, defined as much by viewers as 
visual presentations, to investigations of human endeavors towards experiential 
and visual expression that shape and influence perceptions of holiness, the vol- 
ume ultimately aims at a better understanding of the corporeality of sacred art and 
architecture and its central role in conveying meanings and ideas fundamental to 
their production. 

Written by philosophers, art and architectural historians, and architects trained 
in various schools of thought, this volume gathers eight chapters. All of the chap- 
ters focus on the perceptions of the body and sacred space examined from various 
perspectives, and are grouped by the primary locale of the sacred they analyze. 
By starting with the acknowledgment of the immaterial and placeless sacred in 
cosmological studies of the divine, the first chapter by Filip Ivanovic introduces 
the philosophical understanding of the body and material world in the aesthetics 
of Dionysius the Areopagite. The choice of examining the thought of Dionysius 
the Areopagite is deliberate. Dionysius the Areopagite is an early major philo- 
sophical reference, which influenced many aspects of medieval culture. Texts by 
the Areopagite are known to be the least Christological of all influential medieval 
texts and especially in relation to those later developed under Christological doc- 
trines such as those written by Maximus the Confessor, for example.” Therefore, 
the opening discussion on the role of body and material, inhabited world within a 
wider philosophical framework, allows us to assess the formulation and materiali- 
zation of sacredness in more general terms and to ask how then medieval people 
in the Mediterranean perceived the sacred through interconnected relationships 
between the body and sacred space. 

Many scholars of medieval religiosity, starting with the perceived stark division 
between the eternal divine and ephemeral corporeality would emphasize tenden- 
cies towards transcendence and spirit at the expense of the matter or would study 
the body in negative terms.” Ivanovic’s study of Dionysius’ thought on the par- 
ticipatory beauty of the divine in heavenly and earthly realms reestablishes the 
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relationships between the body and embodiment in the material world and their 
meanings for medieval Christians in a positive way. Hence, even if not speak- 
ing of sacred space nor place directly, the Areopagite texts refer to the inhabited, 
material world and the heavenly realm that is structured along heavenly orders 
with bodiless angels, thereby suggesting that the body presupposes physical 
space. Simultaneously, the Areopagite thought allows for the discussion of the 
perceptions of the body and sacred space within the framework of nonnegotiable 
differences between the material and heavenly realms and the need to examine 
them together.” 

The subsequent chapters probe methodological questions on the perceptions 
of holiness through selected empirical case studies. The case studies, as a kind of 
micro-locales of the sacred, focus on specific icons, religious objects, and instal- 
lations and their settings that reveal human-divine interactions so that the sacred 
is delivered to the devotees and becomes palpable. Without any commitment to a 
unified theoretical agenda, each chapter then expands the analysis with relevant 
research framework and textual sources including expansive philosophical and 
theological thought that can aid in understanding the perception of these objects 
and their relationships to the body and sacred space. Body is here studied as a 
body of the believers and devotees, and as the sacred body either embodied in 
the holy relics and icons or understood more expansively as a liturgical body and 
transcendental body of the sacred. The locales for sacred spaces are also diverse 
and range from ecclesiastical settings in churches, baptisteries, or private chapels 
to those in civic and palatial contexts. 

In Part II, The Sacred Made Palpable, three chapters examine in particular the 
perception of the sacred through iconic images of sacred figures and their strategic 
placement within religious and palatial settings, highlighting the question to what 
extent these idealized images and especially venerated settings influenced the per- 
ception of the human and liturgical body as a vehicle for delivering the sacred to 
the faithful. A question that emerges from within this in-depth analysis of monu- 
mental icons, imperial sacred images, and influences of icons on the perception 
of the human body is directly related to the question to what extent the animated 
agency of the icons can be applied to the animated, living agency of their spatial 
settings. Four case studies in Part III, The Sacred Delivered, then address ques- 
tions on the deliverance of the sacred and ontological references in the wider 
framework of the corporeality of sacred space and sacred body. 

The case studies in this volume are not intended to be comprehensive but rather 
a detailed and selective overview of the various ways in which medieval Chris- 
tians encountered the holy with particular investigations into the role of the body 
and sacred space in the human-divine interactions. The volume also aims to con- 
tribute to the ongoing scholarly search to find the balance between highly abstract 
theoretical models about the perceptions of the sacred and important segments of 
the material culture that include archeology, art, and architecture. By highlighting 
the relationships between the body and space, the book also aims to recover the 
traces and memories of the sacred and to give voice to diverse devotees who were 
actively engaged in the sacred events. 
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1 Images of invisible beauty 
in the aesthetic cosmology of 
Dionysius the Areopagite 


Filip Ivanovic 


Famous for his concepts of light and hierarchy, detailed theory of divine names, 
and cryptic use of apophatic and cataphatic language, Pseudo-Dionysius the Are- 
opagite became one of the most important thinkers of Christian Late Antiquity, his 
pseudonymity giving him the authority second only to the Apostles. The greatest 
minds of medieval philosophy, such as Maximus the Confessor, Gregory Pala- 
mas, John Scotus Eriugena, and Thomas Aquinas, were inspired and influenced 
by the author of the Corpus Dionysiacum. Apart from his theology, philosophy 
of language or soteriology, Dionysius’ aesthetics and hierarchical doctrine have 
been of paramount importance for the further development of medieval culture, 
in both East and West, not just in terms of philosophy and/or theology but also in 
the context of history of art and architecture. An entire set of ideas, developed by 
the mysterious author through metaphysical speculation and sacramental inter- 
pretation, found their expression in the theory of icons or church architecture, just 
to mention two examples. The understanding of sensible things as “echoes” of 
divine beauty and wisdom, or the elaborate analysis of sacred rites, manifesting 
the divine mystery in a physical space, made Dionysius an inevitable source for 
any kind of serious investigation into the origins and developments of medieval 
art and architecture in, and beyond, the Mediterranean. In this chapter I shall focus 
on the theory of hierarchies and connect it to the conception of beauty in order to 
offer a better insight into what is Dionysius’ stance on materiality. 

In the ambit of his cosmological structure, the Areopagite develops the system 
of the two hierarchies, celestial and ecclesiastical, of which the former concerns 
divine intelligences (angels), while the latter is called “our” hierarchy, since it 
refers to the inhabited world. According to Dionysius, “a hierarchy is a sacred 
order (té&1c), a state of understanding (Emoriun), and an activity (&vépyeta) 
approximating as closely as possible to the divine.”! This is in fact not just a 
definition of the hierarchy, but it is a brief recapitulation of the entire Dionysian 
concept of the world — order, knowledge, and activity are its main characteristics, 
while the supreme goal is approaching God, i.e., acquiring likeness and oneness 
with him. That is why God himself is the leader of hierarchy’s understanding and 
activity, and the hierarchy bears the mark of God and causes its members to be 
his images. That is why the hierarchy is unwaveringly “looking at the comeliness 
of God (8stotatnv edrpérerav).”?? The hierarchy then conforms to God and leads 
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to the imitation of him, while its first and principal commitment is to beauty, “so 
simple, so good, so much the source of perfection.”* It is surely not by chance that 
of all the names of God, Dionysius chose Beauty and placed the hierarchy in the 
aesthetic sphere. Hierarchy as knowledge means light which comes from Beauty, 
while hierarchy as activity means illumination,’ enlightenment of different hierar- 
chical ranks in harmony with its archetype, which is nothing else but the beauty, 
the divine comeliness (ebapézeta).° This leads to the imitation of God, which 
means perfection of the members of the hierarchy. This is “a perfect arrange- 
ment, an image of the beauty of God (gik6va ts deapyikîig óparótntoc), which 
sacredly works out the mysteries of its own enlightenment in the orders and levels 
of understanding of the hierarchy.’ 

The rising up to God and contemplation of the hierarchies happens with the 
help of material things, which are according to our nature. These material means 
of guidance are themselves beautiful because they reflect the hidden, invisible 
beauty: 


Hence, any thinking person realizes that the appearances of beauty are signs 
of an invisible loveliness. The beautiful odors which strike the senses are 
representations of a conceptual diffusion. Material lights are images of the 
outpouring of an immaterial gift of light." 


Just as the beauty of material things is a sign of an invisible beauty, so orders 
and ranks in the hierarchies are images of the harmony of the divine realm. The 
Eucharist is a symbol of participation in Jesus, and so "the source of spiritual 
perfection provided us with perceptible images of those heavenly minds," * which 
happens out of his concern for us. It represents a concession to our imperfect 
nature, which has the task to become more perfect and more godlike. What is 
important to note is that Dionysius’ use of “image” does not imply some kind of 
obscuration or shadowy imitation of the ideal; on the contrary, image has an onto- 
logical value, in fact it reveals the ideal and is a real presence.? That is why Diony- 
sius is not interested in the artistic aspects of image or of its aesthetic conceptions. 
For him, the purpose of images and symbols, aesthetic objects, is anagogy, and 
not artistic pleasure: 


The Word of God makes use of poetic imagery when discussing these form- 
less intelligences [angels] but, as I have already said, it does so not for the 
sake of art, but as a concession to the nature of our own mind. It uses scrip- 
tural passages in an uplifting fashion as a way, provided for us from the first, 
to uplift our mind in a manner suitable to our nature.'? 


The purpose is to discover the hidden beauty: 
There are too those other sacred pictures boldly used to represent God, so 


that what is hidden may be brought out into the open and multiplied, what is 
unique and undivided may be divided up, and multiple shapes and forms be 
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given to what has neither shape nor form. All this is to enable the one capable 
of seeing the beauty hidden within these images to find that they are truly 
mysterious, appropriate to God, and filled with a great theological light." 


Therefore, the Areopagite's aesthetics has an ontological and anagogical, rather 
than a poetic, significance. 

All members of the hierarchies share in God, which means that they share in the 
Good and the Beautiful. Angels, members of the celestial hierarchy, “live in a 
fashion surpassing other living things," and their knowledge is beyond reason, so 
"they desire and participate in the Beautiful and the Good in a way far above the 
things which exist." This is no wonder, since they are much closer to the Good, 
and so they participate in it more than others. This is in accordance with Diony- 
sius' view that everything has a share in God in a proportionate way, i.e., accord- 
ing to its own capacity, and that is why angels’ participation is of a greater extent. 

The first rank of angels (seraphim, cherubim, thrones) is the closest to God, and 
their likeness to God is completely uncontaminated, so they have a primary par- 
ticipation in “the knowledge of the divine lights." However, they too are contem- 
plative, but not, as lower ranks, of symbols or of sacred writings, but because they 
are full of light beyond any knowledge and “are filled with a transcendent and 
triply luminous contemplation of the one who is the cause and the source of all 
beauty (kaAX.ozoi00 Kai &pyukod xáAAXovc)."'^ They possess a pure vision which is 
granted to them by the primordial light of God, and the perfection of their activity 
stands in noetic contemplation, noetic communion with Jesus and knowledge of 
divine work — by the primordial power (rporovpy& dvvaper) they participate in 
theurgy and philanthropy.!5 

These angels, being closest to God, “dance” around the eternal knowledge 
of him, and have a special priority in communicating with God and sharing in 
his work. They have a proper share in the divine knowledge, and imitate “as 
far as possible, the beauty of God's condition and activity (xaAX.@v EEeov te koi 
évepyewòv).”!° These angels are therefore enlightened directly by the Godhead. 
Their task is to transmit the enlightenment to lower ranks, since that is the all- 
embracing principle established by “the divine source of all order.""" This order 
makes the hierarchy divine and harmonious, and “is copied by our own hierar- 
chy which tries to imitate angelic beauty (ayyeAucnv eUnpénetav) as far as pos- 
sible.”!* In this way, the entire cosmos, composed of the two hierarchies, is an 
image of the divine beauty, so that the cosmos itself is beautiful and harmonious. 
The aesthetic value of the cosmos is highlighted not only by using expressions 
like symmetry" or harmony,” but also, as Roques notes, by the prefix ev — which 
Dionysius often uses to coin edKoopia or edtagia or evuerpia.?! This is evident in 
a passage from The Divine Names where Dionysius speaks of Justice as a name 
of God because he “distributes their due proportion (edpetpiav), beauty (KóX Aoc), 
rank (svtaéiav), arrangement (Staxoounow), their proper and fitting place and 
order (nácac Stavopdc Kai tá&ei). "7? This means that beauty is not only the cause 
of beauty in each particular being, but it also refers to the relationship between 
beings, thus placing them correctly and accordingly in a beautiful and harmonious 
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arrangement. This is why Dionysius so often uses the word evnpenera, as Putnam 
notes: 


Perhaps, too, this preoccupation with harmony leads him to adopt the word 
£onpéneiw which usually means comeliness or exterior charm, when he pon- 
ders the beauty of the hierarchies. Derived as it is from npémno, to fit or suit, 
evmpémeta carries with it the connotation of order and thus becomes an apt 
term for the spiritual beauty of angels and men, arrayed in seemly fashion 
before the eyes of God.? 


Since the human hierarchy is an image of the celestial one, then it too is defined 
as “an inspired, divine, and divinely worked understanding, activity, and perfec- 
tion.”** The superiors of that hierarchy are enlightened by Jesus himself who, as 
a source, underlies all hierarchy. So the superiors are assimilated into his light, 
while “as for us, with that yearning for beauty (tv KaA@v épwtt) that raises 
us upwards (and that is raised up) to him, he pulls together all our many differ- 
ences." Beauty here works as the object of eros, while eros is the attractive force 
which leads us to him who is the principle of unity in which all our differences are 
pulled together. Unity, or wholeness, then, is a crucial mark of beauty — it implies 
identity, perfection, and selfhood.% 

The hierarchical activity is imparted by superiors to subordinates, while sub- 
ordinates follow their superiors and help in advancing their subordinates. This is 
how the hierarchy is a harmonious arrangement, and it is “because of this inspired, 
hierarchical harmony (iepapyikfig àppoviag) each one is able to have as great as 
possible a share in him who is truly beautiful, wise, and good.” Not only that 
each being shares in “him who is truly beautiful,” but beauty, wisdom, and good- 
ness are the source and the cause of the harmony that exists in the hierarchy; they 
create both the hierarchy, as an arrangement, and all the beings, as its constituents. 
Thus beings are beautiful both individually and collectively. 

The archetypal beauty lies in the sacraments, within the hierarchy, which are 
the manifestations of something beyond our reality, something that we need to 
discover under “a unifying and unveiled light.” The rites have a splendid and 
beautiful exterior appearance, under which the true beauty is hidden, accessible 
only to “people of intelligence.” Beauty, then, “appears in every manifestation 
of the unmanifest,” and thus it represents “the sacredness of everything appar- 
ently profane."?? Clearly, the rites happening in a church, in a physical space, 
are a manifestation of invisible divine mystery — lights, odors, and hymns reveal 
glimpses of divine beauty and angelic chants, while the very space in which all 
this is happening points to the heavenly sphere. The church and the sacraments 
are a connecting point between visible and invisible, between heaven and earth. 

Humans hold an eminent position in the creation, since they were made in 
God’s image; from his archetypal beauty they received the divine form, and from 
his goodness they received being and life. This made it possible for us to ascend 
to God and to participate in the divine é€tc. The ultimate proof of God's care for 
us was his taking on our own nature — the Incarnation. He became one of us, a fact 
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that “allowed us, as those equal in birth, to enter into communion with it and to 
acquire a share of its own true beauty.” The event of Incarnation represents the 
watershed of all human life; it is a calling to communion with the divine, a com- 
plete change of nature, and a reception of mysterious divine light, which makes 
all shadows vanish, saves souls, and adorns such deiform minds with a formless 
beauty (&vei6eov KóAAso1).?! Here the formless beauty”? does not mean ugliness 
or lesser beauty, as in the realm of perceptible, but it means transcendent beauty, 
which is on the other side, beyond the perceptible world, and it is precisely in that 
realm beyond that a deified mind is found, and it is that transcendent beauty that 
adorns it in that state. 

Humans, however, are not pure intelligences, but are made as composite 
beings, possessing both soul and body. How does, then, the matter fit into Diony- 
sius’ ideas about deified minds adorned by formless, transcendent, beauty? First, 
it is important to note that intellect should not be understood in the contemporary 
sense of the word but rather as the center and summation of all lesser functions, 
including both discursive reason and sense perception. Dionysius is precisely one 
of those who argue that we do not know only through our “noetic” function, but 
also through the senses: “But also sense-perceptions themselves are echoes of 
wisdom.” As a matter of fact, according to the Areopagite, we do not know God 
away or apart from senses, but precisely through them, and the human being is 
deified not only in his soul, but also in both his body and soul.“ In his own words: 


Among the unholy there are some who ridiculously believe that our bodies 
experience a dissolution of being. Others think that the link of body and soul 
is broken forever since, as they imagine, it would be inappropriate for souls 
to be trammeled with a body in the midst of the godlike life and blessedness. 
Such people, because of their inadequate acquaintance with divine under- 
standing (Emorhun), overlook the fact that Christ has already provided the 
example of a human life conforming perfectly to God . .. No sacred men will 
ever fall into such error, for they know that their whole being will be granted 
the peace which will make them Christlike.’ 


Since God as beauty is the cause of everything, then beauty is also the cause 
of matter. That is why the matter, the body, cannot be evil, because “ugliness and 
disease are a defect in form and a lack of due order.” In fact, it is not evil, but a 
lesser beauty. The body depends on beauty, so “if beauty, form, and order could 
be destroyed completely the body itself would disappear.” This follows logically 
from the presupposition that God 1s beauty, and that all beauty in creation derives 
from him; furthermore, the form (cióoc) is in fact thought beforehand in God — 
God is the sidsdpyic, and he is the form which gives form to all that is without 
form, he “is a unique formal cause, in virtue of the pre-existence of form within 
him and of his support of forms as they exhibit themselves in the outer world"? 
so it follows that “if you take away the One, there will survive neither whole 
nor part nor anything else in the creation.'?* Something similar can be found in 
Plotinus’ Enneads, where he says that the absolute ugly is something that has 
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not been entirely mastered by form,? that we feel “the magnificent beauty of the 
Exemplar,” and “the Beauty sprung from this world is, itself, a copy of That."^? 
Therefore, the beauty of this world is a mere likeness, a copy, of the Beauty of the 
Exemplar, and so for Plotinus the one who sees beautiful shapes in body should 
not pursue them since “he must know them for copies, vestiges, shadows.”! Ploti- 
nus does, however, say that “the material thing becomes beautiful by commu- 
nicating in the thought that flows from the Divine,” but, nevertheless, he sees 
matter as the principle of evil and the cause of evil in soul.“ Contrary to him, 
Proclus completely rejects the idea of matter being evil and argues indeed that 
matter is produced by the good.“ Interestingly for our topic, he unfolds this view 
that matter is not evil in his De malorum subsistentia, a work extensively used by 
Dionysius in his own treatment of evil.? Evidently, the Areopagite comes much 
closer to the views of Proclus than to those of Plotinus — while for Dionysius body 
is not evil, but beautiful, or, at least, it is “a lesser beauty,” for Plotinus “there is a 
good deal between being body and being beautiful.” Putnam quotes a nice pas- 
sage from Gregory of Nyssa's Homilies on the Beatitudes, which might as well be 
one of Dionysius' sources: 


As with corporeal beauty, the beauty is first in the living person who serves 
as model and secondarily in what is expressed in its image by imitation; so 
likewise, human nature as the image of the supernatural beatitude presents 
also the marks of the beauty of the good by reflecting its blessed attributes." 


Dionysius' positive attitude towards matter and body as a glimpse of the divine 
beauty logically leads to the appreciation ofthe entire world as beautiful. The three 
attributes mentioned in a previous passage, beauty, form, and order, together 
with another three, namely harmony, friendship, and community,” describe the 
wisely created cosmos and all things in it: 


Still, as I have said already, we must learn about Wisdom from all things. As 
Scripture says, Wisdom has made and continues always to adapt everything. 
It is the cause of unbreakable accommodation and order of all things and it 
is forever linking the goals of one set of things with the sources of another 
and in this fashion it makes a thing of beauty of the unity and the harmony 
of the whole. 


The end of what comes before is tied with the beginning of what comes after, so 
that the world appears arranged according to beauty and ordered in a harmonious 
way. All this is possible because the order comes from beauty, i.e., from its source, 
and so the order itself represents a reflection of that beauty. 

True beauty is hidden beauty; it is beyond understanding, and it is safeguarded 
from profanation. However, in the same time as it is hidden, it is also revealed, 
but only to minds that are capable of grasping it, and when it shows, it shows in 
appropriate images: 
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They reveal themselves solely to minds capable of grasping them. They shine 
within our souls only by way of appropriate images (eikévag), images which, 
like themselves, have the virtue of being incorruptible. Hence virtuous con- 
formity to God (Ososıðoðs aperti) can only appear as an authentic image 
(Gyad ua) of its object when it rivets its attention on that conceptual and fra- 
grant beauty (vontòv kai evâ&6eg KGAAOc). On this condition — and only on 
this condition — can the soul impress itself and reproduce within itself an 
imitation of loveliness (kó&Juotov píunpo).?! 


Three important things are to be noted here. First, the hidden, transcendent 
beauty is always revealed in appropriate images.*? Second, even those revealed 
images cannot be grasped by everyone, but only by those capable of doing so. 
Thirdly, the only way that the soul can imitate the divine beauty is to constantly 
look up at the archetype, at the transcendent beauty. This concentration enables 
sacred men to produce the likeness of God, and in doing so they “never cease to 
shape the power of their minds along the lines of a loveliness which is conceptual, 
transcendent and fragrant (Oxepovoíog ed@én Kai vont) sònpénsiav).”™* This 
capability seems to be not only ontological, but also ethical — it is not “just” an 
imitation of God, but it is the “virtuous conformity to God" (0g0£1600G aperto). 
Therefore, beauty is closely bound to virtue as well, so that being virtuous is a 
prerequisite of being similar to God and of reflecting his beauty. Transcendent 
beauty is something to which humans need to be lifted up in order to attain the 
conformity to God. The conformity to God is itself beautiful and it is the goal of 
true human aspiration. That is why the human hierarchy has rejected all disorder, 
disharmony, and confusion, and has accepted the contrary — order, harmony, and 
proportion. These three qualities bring about the assimilation to God as hierar- 
chy’s ultimate end. So, for example, in the clerical consecration, the mind of the 
initiate is made sacred since it received the call from God, and “it has been lifted 
up to a beauty which brings it into full conformity with God.”5° This puts it in the 
company of like minds, of the same order, and so the kiss between the clerics, as 
part of the rite, is appropriate because “it denotes the sacred communion (iepàv 
xotvaviav) formed by like minds and the joyous shared love which ensures for the 
whole hierarchy the beauty of its conformity to God (OgoewWéotatov káos). 
Beauty, then, allows the conformity to God, and it causes the minds uplifted to it 
to be in sacred communion, in which they are all connected by mutual love. It is 
clear here how beauty interacts with the pwc kotwovikóc.?? 

At the very end of The Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, Dionysius exclaims the hope 
that his work will be a useful guide on the path of attaining the divine beauty, 
which brings one as close as possible to God: 


And I believe that more stunning and more divine beauties (tnAavyéotepa 
KGAAN Koi Oswótepa) will enlighten you too as you employ my remarks as 
steps up to a more sublime ray. Dear friend, be generous with me. Bring 
before my eyes that more perfect and more evident enlightenment which 
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will be yours as you learn of a beauty more lovely and closer to the One 
(sonpenéotepa KGAA Kai évosiðéotepa). For I feel sure that my words will 
rekindle the sparks of God's fire (Oeiov mupdc) which sleep in you.” 


What Dionysius leaves us with is not just his intention as to what end this trea- 
tise should be used, but it is also the idea, full of hope and optimism, that there is a 
spark of God's fire sleeping in all ofus, a spark that can lead us to the transcendent 
beauty and to the proximity to God. This idea is reflected in the entire Byzantine 
aesthetic endeavors, which testify an accentuated transcendence in all the artistic 
and cultural production. The material splendor and magnificence, especially in the 
Church, was used to circulate mystical ideas and to represent the path to God in 
an aesthetic manner.” 

In summarizing our discussion, it should be pointed out that Dionysius is not 
concerned with a poetic or artistic conception of beauty, but the focus of his inter- 
est is the absolute beauty, beauty in itself. Such beauty can be properly applied 
only to God, who is the transcendent beauty and the source of beauty in all sensi- 
ble and intelligible things. Since all things tend to return to their source, as effects 
return to their cause, so beauty as a divine name denotes also an attractive power 
by which God draws all creatures to itself. Therefore, God as beauty is the source 
of beauty in things, the end of their movement, and the object of their erotic desire. 
On the level of creation, all things are beautiful in proportion to their participation 
in Beauty. Being created in the beautiful image of God, man reflects this beauty 
as a composite being, in both soul and body, which leads Dionysius to adopt a 
positive view of matter and body. One of the examples, in which the appreciation 
of the world and of the body in terms of worshipping the Creator found its expres- 
sion, is the iconoclast controversy — the influence, both explicit and implicit, of 
thinkers such as Dionysius is evident in the doctrines of the iconophile party. Just 
as illustration of this point, I quote here a passage by John Damascene: 


I do not venerate matter, I venerate the fashioner of matter, who became mat- 
ter for my sake and accepted to dwell in matter and through matter worked 
my salvation, and I will not cease from reverencing matter, through which my 
salvation was worked.“ 


This apparently bold statement on matter as the vehicle of salvation can be 
properly understood only if bearing in mind the tradition to which Damascene 
belonged. It corrects the idea of the body as a prison of the soul or of the visible 
world as a worthless copy of the celestial one, and it heavily relies on the ideas, 
which we are able to see in Dionysius. In fact, Dionysius’ writings provided a 
powerful tool in the hands of iconophile theologians who grounded their defense 
of icons on the understanding of material things as vehicles towards the immate- 
rial.” Similar physical manifestations of the Dionysian legacy can be seen in the 
religious architecture throughout, not just in the Byzantine sphere of influence, 
but in Western Europe as well, the cathedral of Chartres and of Saint-Denis, being 
among the most famous examples. 
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Finally, the participated beauty is reflected not only in living things but also in the 
entire cosmos, composed of both human and angelic hierarchies, whose main char- 
acteristics are good order, proper arrangement, symmetry, and right disposition. All 
these attributes are in fact what Dionysius considers to be the chief marks of cosmic 
beauty. In this way our author elaborates aesthetic ontology and cosmology, which 
are reflected not only in God or in individual beings, but also in the relation between 
God and creation, and among beings present in the cosmos. The comprehension of 
such beauty incites contemplative and ethical, virtuous activities, which bring about 
recognition of God as the cause of all beauty and incite the creature to go beyond 
appearances in order to be uplifted to the ineffable God as source and end of every- 
thing. This highly aestheticized understanding of God, world, and man emphasizes 
the idea that the creation is indeed beautiful, but it is also just a glimpse of a higher 
transcendent beauty, a beauty that is absolute in a heavenly world which is man’s 
true homeland. Dionysius himself testifies to this optimism in his own words that 
there is nothing without a share of the Beautiful and the Good.“ 
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2 Monumental icons and their 
bodies in early Christian 
Rome and Byzantium 


Maria Lidova 


The creation of monumental icons is an important and relatively understudied 
phenomenon of Byzantine artistic culture. The term describing this phenomenon 
is not well-defined and in a few publications addressing the topic these kinds of 
images are referred to as “frescoed,” “wall” (wandikonnen),! “mural,” or “macro-” 
icons,” and in some particular cases even as “enfrescoed retables.'? However, the 
technical aspects of the surviving examples are not limited to painting since mon- 
umental icons — an alternative term proposed here — could be made of mosaics, 
stone, and other materials. 

The notion of “icon” adds to the problem of the name because the original 
Greek word “eikon” primarily meant “image” and textual sources provide a great 
variety of contexts in which this word could be used.* In essence, in Byzantium 
it could stand for any visual rendering of Christian, secular, or even pagan sub- 
Jects. It was only at the turn of the twentieth century that, under the influence of 
Russian art-historical scholarship, the term became internationally accepted and 
used in specialized literature in its more narrow sense, meaning representations of 
saints and religious scenes executed on wooden panels, transportable and subject 
to particular devotion (kissing, touching, adornment, and gift-giving). Due to this 
association with works that were traditionally seen as objects of great worship, the 
notion itself acquired very strong Christian connotations and primary associations 
with the Eastern Christian world. 

The study of monumental icons and their division into separate categories is 
further complicated by the traditional differentiation that art history tends to make 
between stationary and transportable artworks, a typological specificity devel- 
oped in connection with modern art and not highly suited to medieval artistic 
thinking. In contemporary scholarship, different media in medieval painting are 
distinguished by the notions of “mural,” used to define images created directly on 
the wall, and “panel painting." The idea of an icon is regularly restricted to the 
latter category.* However, this division becomes rather evanescent if the visual or 
anthropological characteristics of medieval images are considered. 

The interrelationship between technique and typology was not always 
respected and many of the examples discussed in this chapter fall outside the 
standard typological grid due to their technique, function, or pictorial rendering. 
Portable devotional images could have easily been made of heavy materials that 
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were not necessarily suitable for movable objects, while a number of fixed repre- 
sentations were at times discordant with the rest of the decoration or the general 
setting of the ecclesiastical space. This was often connected to the fact that certain 
images on the wall acquired an individual religious meaning, and with it spatial 
and visual independence from the surrounding murals. Interestingly enough, the 
worship granted to these representations was not always determined by the initial 
conception, and the cult of certain images often began spontaneously as a result 
of historical events or miraculous manifestations associated with a particular art- 
work. In other cases, however, it is quite evident that cult images were intention- 
ally introduced within the decoration of a church and were expected from the very 
outset to accomplish a particular religious function. It is these images that this 
chapter is primarily concerned with. Hence, the following pages explore instances 
in which an icon was intentionally created inside a given church decoration, los- 
ing the mobility characteristic of similar images on wood but retaining most of 
the features commonly associated with panel painting, such as composed picto- 
rial rendering, a specific liturgical role, and particular devotional importance for 
private prayer. 

Before moving on to concrete examples it should be said that the apparent 
metamorphosis of form and function in the case of monumental icons is purely 
ephemeral and is more connected to our methodological constraints than to the 
life of medieval artworks. Moreover, it is strictly related to the question of body 
discussed in this volume, with which it engages at several levels. First of all, it 
is necessary to understand the relationship between transportable images created 
on wood and their direct counterparts executed on the surface of a wall. Was the 
materiality of an object maintained or dissolved once it was reproduced, or better 
(re)created in another medium with the image acquiring quite distinct physical- 
ity? In other words, did monumental icons maintain the association with panels 
and create an illusion of the bodily presence of the image on wood? Was this 
"presence"/"absence" of a presumed body acknowledged by the viewer standing 
and praying at the wall representation?’ Finally, was there a game of visual ambi- 
guity that used the pseudo-materiality of the painted image intentionally to indi- 
cate its three-dimensional physicality opening it up to greater tactile and visual 
contact, thus virtually transforming the section of the wall into an “object” in its 
own right? To put it more simply, the crucial question is whether the monumental 
icons were actually perceived by the viewer as independent “bodies” within the 
church space and its decoration. 

The second aspect of this question is connected to the figure of the viewer or 
worshipper. How did the greater religious significance of a given fresco or mosaic 
determine the new form of interaction between the onlooker and the image? 
Monumental icons must have engaged a set of emotional and physical reactions 
provoked by or associated with cult images.'° The anthropology of human behav- 
ior before the monumental icons must have changed in relation to other church 
decoration present nearby. 

It is well known that the interiors of medieval churches were divided into 
different sacred zones forming a complicated map of an artificially recreated 
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universal Christian cosmos on Earth.!! As a result, different compartments of 
the ecclesiastical space acquired various degrees of sacredness, predetermining 
the range of imagery that was appropriate for a given architectural environment. 
The appearance of the monumental icons inevitably changed the dynamics of this 
relationship. They immediately assumed focal significance and created a highly 
individual connection with the person of the viewer. As the objects of prayer, 
monumental icons could actively engage the material and physical world around 
them. Various physical substances, relics, gifts, and other signs of veneration were 
necessary attributes of this engagement. Finally, the appearance of monumen- 
tal icons allowed donors to create their own small sacred space within a greater 
church building (a phenomenon wonderfully exemplified by the private chapels in 
Rome discussed in this chapter) where those images could become the recipients 
of special liturgical services and prayer." Monumental icons, although executed 
within the structural elements of the preexisting church, effectively played the 
role of “objects,” sacralizing the micro-space and providing it with particular and 
somewhat individual religious significance, while at the same time visually retain- 
ing their quintessential position in a given liturgical setting and decoration. 


Wall portraits and monumental cult images in Late Antiquity 


Early Byzantine art must have inherited the tradition of singling out a particular 
representation on a wall from antiquity. Icons on wood themselves are tradition- 
ally seen as deriving from ancient forms of paintings. The frontal portrait-like 
poses of saints together with the use of wax colors allowed scholars to draw strong 
parallels with Roman funerary portraits, the best examples of which come from 
the Fayum region in Egypt and belong to the period of the Roman rule over those 
territories.? According to alternative views, the genesis of Christian icons is to be 
sought in small wooden panels bearing representations of pagan gods.'* Although 
the use of the encaustic technique for these panels is less common than in the 
funerary portraits, these artifacts are much more in line with the devotional and 
cult function of Christian icons and their significance in private worship. Finally, 
in terms of cult and public roles, icons in many ways recall the use of imperial 
representations known to have been made in sculpture and wall-painting but also 
executed on wood with wax colors. The latter could be transportable but also 
permanently fixed onto walls as attested by some late antique sources. Suffice it 
to remember the famous passage by Eusebius on the encaustic image of Constan- 
tine with his sons stabbing a serpent with a weapon, which is said to have been 
set before the palace entrance in Constantinople.! It remains unclear in which 
medium this wax-colored image was executed, but the monumental grandeur of 
the scene and its visual significance as an independent composition of imperial 
victory over the evil enemy and with it of the sacred power of the ruler and his 
family in their function as the protectors of the state is evident. 

A number of ancient texts mention the existence of fixed portraits and religious 
imagery within private households." It cannot be excluded that pagan tradition 
was initially appropriated by the Christians who in turn started to decorate the 
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walls of their houses with images of saints.!* One such piece of evidence can be 
found in the sermon pronounced by John Chrysostom in 386 in honor of Saint 
Meletius, the bishop of Antioch, deceased only five years earlier. In the beginning 
of the homily John observes the great veneration that people had for Meletius: 


You have been so greatly affected not only by his name, but even by his bod- 
ily traits. For what you have done with regard to names, you did also with 
regard to his image. Indeed, many persons have represented that holy image 
on the bezel of their rings and on their seals and on bowls and on walls of 
their rooms and in many other places so they might not only hear his holy 
name, but also see everywhere his physical traits, thus having a double con- 
solation after his demise." 


The Greek expression “Ev 0aAduov toixolc,” indicating a private environment, 
is particularly noteworthy in this context. The ability of a painted image to repro- 
duce and evoke the presence of the real physical body of a person is also quite 
significant; it reveals the complex materiality associated with icons and visual 
reproductions of human likeness at a time when they were reconceived for Chris- 
tian use. 

There is similar testimony of a woman from Laodicea who decorated all the 
walls in her house with representations of Saints Cosmas and Damian “as she was 
insatiable in her desire of seeing them.'?! The story continues, describing how she 
was saved from colic by scrubbing the plaster from the mural icon of the saints 
and drinking it with water. The mention of the mural itself is incidental to the cir- 
cumstances of the miracle, but it should most probably be seen as reflecting com- 
mon practice at the time. This account once again reveals the complex materiality 
connected with sacred images in Late Antiquity when even their substance could 
acquire autonomous agency.” 

Mural images inside houses could fulfill different functions, serving primar- 
ily, as we have seen, as souvenirs and reminders of a particular figure, allowing 
the formation of a personal connection to somebody who was no longer alive. 
Many of these representations, however, soon assumed religious significance and 
started to perform the function of prayer images, serve as potential sources for 
miraculous intervention, and fulfill the role of apotropaioi, protecting the dwell- 
ing and its owners from any evil and attacks by enemies. However, the beholder’s 
personal and religious engagements with such images apparently differed in each 
particular case. 

In the Western world one of the most exciting examples of the practice described 
earlier can be found in the Porta Marina house in Ostia.” The huge villa on the 
outskirts of the city was lavishly decorated with particular attention given to the 
adornment of the main reception hall. The construction works were never finished 
however, and the residence was partially destroyed before the embellishment was 
completed. Thanks to the Roman coins set into the mortar of the wall and exca- 
vated on site, this house and its decoration is reliably dated to the last quarter of 
the fourth century.” 
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The reception hall of the house was decorated with the opus sectile technique, a 
form of decoration veneer consisting of stone plaques of different colors matched 
to create decorative patterns and complex figurative images. A male portrait show- 
ing a half-length image of a bearded man within a rectangular frame was placed in 
the central part of the eastern wall (Figure 2.1). The physiognomic characteristics, 
such as a dark beard and long curly hair falling behind the shoulders, as well as 
a circular halo around the head and the solemn gesture of his raised right hand, 
are easily associated with the representational type that would become standard 
for subsequent images of Christ.” Initially identified as such by the archeolo- 
gists who discovered the monument, this interpretation is currently generally dis- 
missed since we have no any clear indication about potential Christian use of 
the space or the religious background of the owners of the house.” However, 
many specialists point out that at the time the decoration was created the rigid line 
distinguishing different religious identities in late antique imagery had not yet 
been clearly drawn. Rulers, philosophers, and various pagan deities could coex- 
ist within the house /araria, and it was in this multivalent religious context that 
Christian imagery started to be introduced, initially on a par with other more tradi- 
tional gods and images of respected patriarchs (be they deceased members of the 
family, rulers, or ancient philosophers) assuming in most cases very similar forms 
and functions.” It is not surprising in this respect that the Porta Marina image is 
often compared to the opus sectile remains of two portraits of Homer and Plato 
from Kenchreai, although little is known of the intended location and function of 





Figure 2.1 Half-length portrait of a bearded man (Christ or philosopher?), Porta Marina 
house, Ostia, opus sectile, late fourth century, National Museum of Early Mid- 
dle Ages, Rome. 


Photo: Maria Lidova. 
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these representations.% In his overview of the images of philosophers in antiquity, 
Zanker rightly observes that in the late Roman period they clearly obtained impor- 
tance beyond a mere decorative function, acquired somewhat mysterious mean- 
ings, and their images were probably intended for particular groups of adepts.” 

What 1s interesting in the case of Porta Marina is that the bust of the bearded 
male figure has been carefully inserted into the decoration. The repetitive motif 
of large rectangular panels occupied the lower zone of the wall, and placed just 
above it and below the uninterrupted frieze featuring an exquisite floral vegeta- 
tion motif was a tripartite group of rectangles occupied in most cases by a verti- 
cally oriented lozenge in the center and two symmetrical pelte-shaped elements 
at the sides. The image of the bearded man takes the place of one of the rhombs, 
and specifically the central one in the sequence of five geometrical compartments 
rhythmically dividing the surface of the right wall. The equivalent decoration on 
the opposite wall does not feature any portraits and all five corresponding rec- 
tangular panels are occupied by a rhomb. This means that the portrait may have 
been added at the time the opus sectile decoration was in the process of execution 
(well calculated considering the change of color in the background of all three 
rectangles) and that other parts ofthe decoration could be substituted by figurative 
representations, if desired.?? 

In the lower zone of the same wall, slightly to the left of the bearded male por- 
trait, there was another image of a young man placed within a circular medallion. 
Who this figure represents and how it relates to the bearded man in the center 
remains unclear?! But the presence of the two heads on just one side of the room, 
otherwise filled with ornamental motifs and images of lions and tigers devouring 
their prey, is somewhat peculiar and particularly noticeable and dissonant if com- 
pared with the abstract decoration imitating opus mixtum in the central space of 
the rectangular exedra at the end of the hall. Were these portraits indeed a foreign 
element intentionally inserted as a result of second thoughts in the process of 
making this room or later? Or was the asymmetry in the visual logic and the seem- 
ing lack of coherence in the program typical for this period and quite in line with 
the artistic thinking of the craftsmen? Could it be that the placement of not clearly 
identified portraits specifically on the right wall was predetermined by a particular 
function of the hall and the intended arrangement of the furniture? 

Though the exact character of such interventions cannot be established with 
certainty it is evident that the opus sectile portrait could perform a decorative, 
apotropaic, commemorative, or purely religious function. Be it as it may, the por- 
traits change the general setting of the room, interfere with the standard symmetry 
of the decoration, and create self-standing markers within the space. Artworks 
similar to the opus sectile image of Porta Marina in Ostia, to imperial representa- 
tions made on the walls,? and to the surviving Roman examples of painted house 
lararia, or mural images mentioned in early Christian sources, could help to trace 
the origins and formal precedents of the phenomenon that is discussed in this 
chapter primarily on the basis of the mosaic decoration of John VII's Oratory in 
Rome. 
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The Orant Virgin from the Oratory of John VII 


The early medieval chapel of John VII (705-707) was constructed in the north- 
eastern corner of Old St. Peter’s opposite the central altar and adjoining the 
façade wall in the far right lateral aisle.? It was destroyed at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century when the last surviving part of the Constantinian basilica 
was demolished by order of Pope Paul V (1605-1621) and replaced by the new 
Baroque façade designed by Carlo Maderno. All that remains today of the early 
medieval chapel of the Virgin are multiple dismantled elements of the mosaic and 
sculptural decoration.^ However, drawings and watercolors made on the eve of 
the demolition in combination with a detailed description of this part of the basil- 
ica by the Vatican archivist Giacomo Grimaldi (1568-1623) allow us to develop a 
clear idea of the original setting of the early medieval chapel (Figure 2.2).*° 
Besides Grimaldi, the Oratory also features in Tiberio Alfarano’s plan of Old 
St. Peter’s created at the end of the sixteenth century, which provides a better 
understanding of the exact location of the chapel and its spatial relationship to 
other structures once located in this part of the church.*’ In the captions accom- 
panying the plan the chapel is marked under number 114 and defined as Altare 
olim Oratorij S. Mariae a Io[annis] VII. Nunc Porta Santa. The name refers to 





Figure 2.2 Oratory of John VIL, Old St. Peter's, Rome. Three-dimensional reconstruction 
of the Oratory of John VII (706) made by M. Carpiceci and G. Dibenedetto, 
with A. Ballardini and P. Pogliani. 


Drawing: Courtesy Antonella Ballardini and Paola Pogliani. 
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the Holy Door, or the sacred entrance, granting pilgrims the remission of sins, 
installed at the site of the Oratory in 1475 by Pope Sixtus IV (1471—1484). This 
element must have significantly changed the original commemorative and funer- 
ary function of the early medieval chapel. The new door permitted passage right 
through the former space of the Oratory, apparently making partial use of its 
structures. The newly opened path brought worshippers entering the church into 
immediate and direct visual contact with the ciborium of Veronica — the famous 
relic with the miraculously imprinted face of Christ — which was hidden behind 
the grid overlooking the entrance wall. The ciborium was especially constructed 
here at the end of the twelvth century and positioned slightly to the left of the cen- 
tral axis of the aisle, but it was strongly believed, at least in the early seventeenth 
century, that the most precious relic of the acheipoietos image of Christ had previ- 
ously been kept in the Oratory itself. 

The caption on Alfarano's plan also mentions the association of the Oratory 
space with the Nativity by calling it ad Presepe,” a traditional appendix attested 
in the titles of other early Marian churches of the city and usually thought to indi- 
cate the presence of particular relics connected to Bethlehem events or possibly 
to Mary herself.” 

According to seventeenth-century drawings of Grimaldi's codices, the altar of 
the Oratory was initially placed in front of the wall in a space limited by two 
twisted vine scroll columns that supported a small semi-circular vault.* The fron- 
tal side of the arched vault was decorated with an emphatic inscription DOMUS 
SANCTAE DEI GENETRICIS MARIAE characterizing the chapel as the dwell- 
ing of the Mother of God.*! The most impressive element of the early medieval 
decoration was an enormous mosaic panel placed above the altar, right on the 
counter-facade wall and overlooking the northern aisle (Figure 2.3). It was situ- 
ated high above the hypothetical walls of the Oratory and would have been seen 
by worshippers from a distance. Six meters high and 9 meters long, it covered a 
large area almost up to the ceiling with a detailed program, realized in precious 
mosaic technique. The heart of this program was dedicated to the figure of the 
Mother of God represented standing on a pedestal with both of her hands raised 
upwards in a traditional gesture of intense prayer, known as in orans.? The most 
outstanding feature of the representation of the Theotokos was its iconography. 
Mary was portrayed wearing rich purple imperial garments adorned by a precious 
collar around her neck and a jeweled girdle, as well as a sumptuous crown with 
pearl pendilia, elements that underscore the typical features of Maria Regina rep- 
resentations popular in early medieval Rome.? 

Luckily this central fragment still survives today (Figure 2.4). The figure of 
the Virgin, about 2.7 meters tall, was detached from the wall in 1609 and sent to 
Florence as a gift for the bishop of Arezzo, who placed it above the family altar 
in the Ricci Chapel of the Basilica di San Marco in Florence. At this stage the 
mosaic most probably underwent a number of interventions. The raised hands, 
most ofthe golden background, and a horizontal band in the middle of the Virgin's 
figure belong to the later restoration of the image. Notwithstanding these modifi- 
cations, a significant part of the fragment is original and dates back to when the 
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Figure 2.3 The Virgin orans and Christological cycle, Oratory of John VII, from Old St. 
Peter's, Rome, mosaic. Reproduction of a seventeenth-century drawing made 
on the eve of demolition (B.A.V. Barb. lat. 2733), 89v, Vatican library. 


From: Raffaele Garrucci, Storia dell’arte cristiana nei primi otto secoli della chiesa, 6 vols. (Prato: G. 
Guasti, 1872-1881), vol. 4, Tav. 279. 


Oratory was created in the early eighth century. In order to fit the space reserved 
for the altar image in the Ricci chapel the figure of the Virgin was surrounded by 
painted decoration reproducing mosaic technique. The seventeenth-century sup- 
plement depicted two saints, St. Dominic and St. Raymond,“ at the sides and 
cherubim holding an open cartouche with the inscription “Mater Misericordia” at 
the top, above Mary's head.“ 

In the original setting, however, to the left ofthe Virgin, the figure ofthe founder 
of the Oratory — Pope John VII (705—707) — could be seen. The upper part of his 
body is still preserved in the Vatican grottoes and, though it was significantly 
modified in subsequent centuries, it gives a rough idea of the original portrait. On 
a smaller scale, he was depicted offering the Heavenly Queen the Oratory build- 
ing with covered hands. Dressed in traditional papal attire, he had a square nimbus 
around his head, an element often considered by scholars as an indication of the 
lifetime portraits of the donor in early medieval Rome.** 

The composition with Mary and John VII was accompanied by several monu- 
mental inscriptions. Generally, the use of epigraphy in the Oratory of John VII 
was very extensive. It included several captions with the names of represented 
figures; citation from the Gospel of St. Luke in the Annunciation scene (the first 
known occurrence of Latin Ave in art); carved texts on marble, including an 
epitaph, and some added to the chapel later; and finally, two phrases flanking the 
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Figure 2.4 Maria Regina, central image from the Oratory of John VII, from Old St. Peter’s, 
Rome, surrounded by seventeenth-century painting, imitating the mosaic tech- 
nique and representing two Dominican saints (St. Dominic and St. Raymond), 
Ricci chapel, San Marco basilica, Florence. 


Photo: Maria Lidova. 


image of the Orant Virgin with the pope. As the drawings demonstrate, it was a 
simple titular formula, one part of which was on a horizontal band underneath 
both figures and stated IOHANNES INDIGNUS EPISCOPUS FECIT, attribut- 
ing the creation of the Oratory to the unworthy Bishop John. The other part ran 
vertically down the right side and defined the pope as BEATAE DEI GENETRI- 
CIS SERVUS, i.e., the servant of the Blessed Mother of God. Besides stating the 
patronage and dedication, the two parts of the text must have worked as captions 
since the name of the pope was placed in proximity to his figure to the left of the 
Virgin, while the vertical line opening with the indication of the Mother of God 
flanked her image on the right. 
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Seven elongated, horizontal panels surrounded the central donor composition 
like a frame from the top to the bottom of both sides and were arranged in three 
consecutive rows. The story unfolding in these representations consisted of fifteen 
scenes from the life of Christ. Their distribution followed a narrative logic with the 
beginning of the Gospel story and scenes connected to the Infancy of Christ (the 
Annunciation combined with the Visitation, the Nativity and the Adoration of the 
Magi) placed on the top row. The Nativity composition was located directly above 
the figure of the Orant Theotokos on the central vertical axis of the decoration. In 
the lower register the cycle continued with two compositions, dedicated on one 
side to the divine revelations made during the Presentation and Baptism and, on 
the other, to the Miracles of Christ. Finally, the narrative culminated in the Passion 
cycle in the bottom zone, starting with the Resurrection of Lazarus, the Entrance to 
Jerusalem and the Last Supper brought together in the left scene, and the Crucifix- 
ion with the Women at the tomb and the Harrowing of Hell appearing on the right. 

Little remains of early Byzantine Constantinopolitan art to help us judge how 
characteristic of chapels was the kind of decoration encountered in the Oratory 
of John VII. However, the principle of arranging detailed narrative compositions 
around a central image, with one of the protagonists of the story visually holding 
the program together, was widely used in another kind of early Byzantine art- 
work — the ivory five-part diptychs most commonly used as covers for liturgical 
Gospels (Figure 2.5).** The artistic treatment of the central panels presupposed a 
frontal arrangement of the figures, usually of Christ or the Virgin, along the cen- 
tral axis. The lateral scenes were often dedicated to Infancy or Miracle cycles. In 
a number of cases the upper and lower plaques of the five-part ivory panel were 
also occupied by scenes taken from the Gospels, Old Testament or featuring the 
victorious motif with a pair of angels holding a wreath. The most characteristic 
feature of this arrangement consisted of how the central panel interacted with 
the surrounding compositions. On the one hand, frontal images of Christ and the 
Mother of God were an integral part of the program but at the same time they 
were represented as if taken out of the holy narrative, acquiring an independent 
semantic or symbolic meaning. They moved to an iconic level abandoning the 
temporality and identifiable storytelling elements underlying the other representa- 
tions. Thanks to this formal rendering, focal position and hieratic iconography, 
these small panels acquired the role of micro-icons on which the eyes of worship- 
pers and priests concentrated at different moments of the liturgy when the codex 
decorated with its ivory cover was either shown to the congregation, exposed for 
veneration at the center of the church, or placed on the altar. 

Like the ivory diptychs, the central image of Maria Regina was singled out 
within the general decoration of John VII’s Oratory. Due to its size, formal treat- 
ment, unusual iconography, and the solemnity of the imperial attire, the figure of 
Mary dominated the whole decoration. What distinguishes the Roman program 
is that the central image was surrounded by accompanying compositions only 
around three sides, but the general principle in the visual arrangement of narrative 
and non-narrative scenes is similar to five-part ivories and may reflect a specific 
artistic solution applied to artworks of different media in the Early Byzantine 
period. 
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Figure 2.5 Virgin enthroned with Christ Child and narrative scenes, five-part ivory cover 
of Etchmiadzin Gospels, Matenadaran Institute Library (Ms. 2374), sixth cen- 
tury, Yerevan, Armenia. 


Photo: © “Matenadaran” Mesrop Mashtots Insitute of Ancient Manuscripts. 


The emphasis on the figure of the Mother of God in the Oratory mosaics was 
predetermined by the particular devotion that John VII demonstrated towards the 
Virgin in all his artistic enterprises, above all the new fresco decoration in the 
church of S. Maria Antiqua in the Roman Forum and the mosaics in the Oratory 
in Old St. Peter's.* In both cases the consecration, accompanying inscriptions, 
and decoration were specifically linked to the Mother of God. Most importantly, 
by founding his Oratory, John VII not only created a personal burial chapel but 
also established the earliest liturgical space specifically dedicated to Mary in the 
apostolic basilica. 

Such consistent promulgation of the figure of the Mother of God, leaving 
aside personal reasons and choices, must have been inspired by various impulses 
and changes in the veneration of the Virgin connected among other things to the 
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introduction of the fixed Marian feasts by Pope Sergius I (687—701) a few years 
earlier. It is not surprising therefore that Deshman considers the Oratory program 
as one of the earliest expressions of the idea of servitude in honor of the Mother 
of God in Western art.*° 

Indirect evidence exists for the presence of relics of the Virgin in the Oratory — 
for instance a medieval inscription bearing the date 783, which, according to Bal- 
lardini, may have formed part of the fenestella confessionis of the altar in the 
chapel.*! It contains numerous Marian epithets and a reference to the Sancta Sanc- 
torum. The formula sub tegmine matris, translated by Ballardini as “protection 
of the Holy Mother” can be read in different ways, and Ballardini interestingly 
observes that it could refer to the maphorion or, more generally, an element of the 
Virgin’s garment.” Today we cannot establish with certainty which relic was once 
preserved in the Oratory, nor is it clear when the place became associated with the 
image of Veronica," but the fulcrum of devotion may have been the mosaic image 
of the Orant Virgin itself, independently of any other material relics preserved 
within the chapel. 

When discussing the donor composition of John VII in her thesis, Ann van Dijk 
compares it to the decoration of apse niches and more generally to the Roman 
tradition of donor compositions often present in the curved space of the apse.™ 
In this chapter, however, I will try to demonstrate a different point and suggest 
that in its original setting and long before it acquired the role of the altar painting 
in the Ricci Chapel in Florence, the image of the Virgin Orant possessed specific 
characteristics such that it was perceived and most probably venerated as a monu- 
mental icon. 

Grimaldi mentions two 3-meter columns of black oriental marble spatially 
framing the central composition with the figure of the Theotokos. The unusual 
color underscored the precious material of the mosaic and must have created a 
spectacular contrast with the rest of the decoration in which gold prevailed. Some 
drawings clearly show sharp points on the top of the columns and hooks on their 
sides, indicating that they may have been used as giant candlesticks and simultane- 
ously served as drapery hangers." This is confirmed by Grimaldi who mentions 
that from time to time the image of the Virgin was hidden behind a curtain hang- 
ing from a pole attached to projections of the column capitals.5 The approximate 
height of the columns was around 3.35 meters,” which according to Nordhagen 
could mean that the candles placed on top would reach the level of the composition 
with the Nativity above and literally highlight it within the program. Unfortu- 
nately, the exact function of this arrangement and the precise time of its appearance 
before the figure of the Virgin remain unknown, but nevertheless it serves as clear 
proof that at some point, and possibly from the very beginning, the image of the 
Orant was perceived as an independent icon and an object of great devotion. 

The tradition of veiling devotional images was well-known and widespread in 
the East and West alike throughout the Middle Ages, though in an overwhelming 
majority of instances researchers come across veils and suspended draperies in 
connection with worshipped iconic images produced on wood or in stone. It is 
known that textiles were widely used in Rome and were often donated by popes 
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to different Roman basilicas, including Old St. Peter's.? In some cases it can even 
be deduced from sources that these donations were made for the venerated images 
of the Virgin. 

The conventionalized spatial correlations in seventeenth-century drawings 
do not allow the precise arrangement of the columns and textiles in front of the 
mosaic icon to be recreated. As suggested by Ballardini, the central composition 
is quite likely to have been enclosed within a rectangular niche and thus spatially 
separated from the rest of the program.“ One can speculate on the possible use of 
this arrangement during the liturgical services and the various theatrical effects of 
hiding and revealing the central image of the Mother of God as well as alterations 
in the level of attention given to the narrative Christological cycle. 

The mosaic image of Maria Regina has often been regarded in connection 
with another Roman image — the famous icon of Santa Maria in Trastevere 
(Figure 2.6).9! The difference between the iconographic types (Mary enthroned 





Figure 2.6 Icon of Santa Maria in Trastevere, encaustic, late sixth to early eighth century, 
Altemps chapel, Santa Maria in Trastevere, Rome. 


Photo: Maria Lidova. 
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with Child and the Orant standing alone) becomes less relevant if one notices 
the almost absolute equivalence of the imperial attire: the same purple dalmatic, 
maniakion (the jeweled collar around the neck), medallions on the shoulders, and 
lavishly adorned crown. Moreover, the face of the Orant Virgin is very similar to 
the encaustic rendering of the image of the Theotokos on the icon. The two images 
of Maria Regina are certainly interlinked and it is possible that one reproduces 
the other, though an individual approach to the artistic and iconographic treatment 
is retained in each case. Scholars have offered varying opinions on which of the 
two Marias was the original image. In my view, it is more likely that the Traste- 
vere icon, considered at the time to be a miraculous acheiropoietos (not made by 
human hands) image, served as a prototype for the Orant Virgin in the Vatican 
chapel. The appearance of this “replica” in the decoration of the Oratory may have 
been meant to link the mosaic image with the miraculous icon, and thus establish 
symbolic and spatial connections between the two within the sacred topography 
of the city. As a consequence, the mosaic Orant inevitably acquired features that 
contributed to its perception as an alternative iconic representation and an object 
of veneration. 

The iconography of the Orant Virgin and the use of the covering veil bring to 
mind another miracle-working icon of Byzantium, that of the Blachernae church 
in Constantinople.” As is known from later sources and reproductions on seals, 
the famous icon represented the Virgin with her hands raised in the pose of an 
Orant while the veil played an essential role in the weekly miracle performed 
by the Blachernitissa before the congregation and guests of the capital.“ It is 
unfortunate that early written sources and, more importantly, the icon itself, have 
not survived, making it impossible to reconstruct the iconography of the image 
and forms of worship in the early eighth century, when the Roman Oratory was 
created. 

It should be pointed out, however, that the reproduction of miraculous images 
was not necessarily the only premise for the creation of monumental icons. Indi- 
vidual murals or mosaics could be venerated and emphasized within the church 
space with the help of additional decorations or votive gifts. Numerous traces of 
nails and hinges still survive on the surface of several early Byzantine paintings.™ 
Therefore, it can be demonstrated that certain murals were made and arranged 
within the extensive church decoration as independent iconic images from the 
very outset. Such pictorial compositions often carried a profound individual devo- 
tional message. By far the most spectacular surviving examples of such images 
can be found in the decoration of S. Maria Antiqua church in Rome.® 


Monumental icons in S. Maria Antiqua 


The so-called Theodotus chapel to the left of the main altar space of S. Maria 
Antiqua church preserves one important case of the use of a monumental icon. The 
extensive decoration of this small rectangular space was executed in the middle of 
the eighth century and was primarily dedicated to the martyrdom of the two early 
Christian saints, Quiricus and Julitta.S It also included several scenes connected 
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to the figure of the founder of the chapel and primicerius of S. Maria Antiqua — 
Theodotus, which makes the whole program a highly individualized project. The 
frescoes on the wall behind the altar consisted of three registers (Figure 2.7). The 
lower part reproduced textile hangings in painting. In the middle the viewer could 
see the image of the enthroned Virgin with Christ Child on her lap. At her sides 
there were six standing figures: Peter and Paul beside the throne, followed by the 
titular saints of the chapel, Quiricus and Julitta, singled out by the pedestal beneath 
their feet, and at the ends the donors — Theodotus himself and Pope Zaccharias 
(742-751), under whose rule the decoration of the chapel was accomplished. 
Placed above this group, was a huge composition of the Crucifixion (2.29 by 
1.89 meters), spatially emphasized by a deep (43-centimeter) rectangular niche 
within which it is contained (Figure 2.8). The side walls of the niche were deco- 
rated with ornamentation at the top and conventional representations of palm trees 

















Figure 2.7 The decoration of the altar wall of Sts Quiricus and Julitta (or Theodotus) 
chapel, Santa Maria Antiqua, Rome, middle of the eighth century. 


From: Wladimir de Griineisen, Sainte-Marie-Antique: le caractère et le style des peintures du VIe au 
XIIIe siècle (Rome: M. Bretschneider, 1911), 121. 
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Figure 2.8 Crucifixion, monumental icon. Sts Quiricus and Julitta (or Theodotus) chapel, 
Santa Maria Antiqua, Rome, middle of the eighth century. 


Photo: Maria Lidova. 


set against a white background at the sides, highly decorative and not obviously 
connected to the image of the crucified Christ in the center. The iconographic 
solution of the Crucifixion focused on the arrangement of the five figures within 
the rectangular pictorial space of the back wall of the niche. The center was occu- 
pied by the image of Christ hanging on the cross and wearing a purple colobium. 
His gaze was directed leftwards, towards the figure of the Virgin standing beneath 
the cross and bringing her hands covered within the folds of the deep-blue mapho- 
rion to her face, a traditional sign of grief and despair. To the right of the cross was 
the figure of the apostle John, represented standing, with a huge jeweled codex 
in his left hand and in the act of performing a gesture similar to benediction with 
his right. In between the three protagonists two smaller figures of soldiers were 
depicted accomplishing symmetrical actions. The one on the left, identified by the 
caption as Longinus, was shown putting a spear into Christ’s ribs and the other 
one offering Jesus the sponge dipped in vinegar. 

The artistic treatment of the Crucifixion scene in S. Maria Antiqua has many 
features that echo the way this subject was represented on contemporary Byz- 
antine panel paintings, as attested by examples from the collection of St. Cath- 
erine’s monastery at Mount Sinai (Figure 2.9). In fact, the similarity between the 
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Figure 2.9 Crucifixion, icon, eighth century, St. Catherine’s monastery, Sinai. 


From: Holy Image. Hallowed Ground. Icons from Sinai, ed. Robert S. Nelson and Kristen M. Collins 
(Los Angeles, CA: J. Paul Getty Museum, 2006; © courtesy St. Catherine’s Monastery at Sinai). 


Crucifixion of S. Maria Antiqua and the Sinai icon is impressive, considering the 
early date of the artworks and quite different geographical and cultural context 
that they come from. Of course, one may argue that the images are not identical 
since Christ is represented with his eyes open in the Roman fresco and with his 
eyes closed in the Sinai icon and the panel in composition is more complex due 
to the presence of the two soldiers dividing the clothes of Christ and flying angels 
above the cross. However, these differences are minor, if one considers the gen- 
eral rendering of the scene and its principle iconographic elements. Both images 
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share the colobium garment of Christ marked by golden vertical clavi, the outline 
of his crucified body with the head slightly inclined to the left, the placement and 
general treatment of Mary and John the Evangelist, as well as the presence of the 
rocky landscape in the background. Such similarities imply links between the 
two artworks, as well as the possible existence of mutual models and patterns. 
Therefore, it is the visual language itself that contributes to the perception of the 
frescoed Crucifixion in Rome as a monumental icon. 

Another significant example can be seen in the same basilica — a small mural 
representing the Theotokos on the northwest pillar of the church (Figure 2.10). 
This monumental icon was originally the central image of a small private chapel. 
From the decoration of this space only the frescoed niche has survived in a good 
state of preservation. It contains the image of the Mother of God wearing the pur- 
ple maphorion and gently holding the halo of Child Christ in her right hand. It is 
usually dated to the beginning of the eighth century and more specifically to the 
time of Pope John VII, though the dating and the circumstances of the appearance 
of this image within S. Maria Antiqua remain hypothetical and are based primar- 
ily on stylistic considerations. The difference in scale and the unusual format of 
Christ’s image, depicted in bust-like form with only his shoulders visible above 
the lower edge, emphasize the figure of the Virgin, whose importance is also high- 
lighted by the abbreviated captions in the top corners that read as Hagia Maria. 

The formal treatment of the image inscribed in a double frame (light yel- 
low with a black outline) brings the mural image close in form and function to 
icons painted on wood. The small niche (48 by 45 centimeters) not only spatially 





Figure 2.10 Mother of God with Christ, mural, monumental icon, northwest pillar, Santa 
Maria Antiqua, Rome, early eighth century. 


Photo: Maria Lidova. 
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emphasized the internal fresco but also provided an additional place for the rel- 
ics that were immured right beneath it. The sides of the niche were adorned with 
green stone slabs, a fragment of which still survives today, while a white marble 
slab was placed on the horizontal surface before the image. At some point this slab 
was intentionally broken which resulted in the ruinous state of the lower zone of 
the fresco. The goal of this operation was apparently to obtain the relics once kept 
beneath the marble panel, more specifically in the hollow space clearly visible 
today inside the mass of the wall right in front of the image. 

Besides this indication of the presence of relics, there are also numerous signs 
of nails used to fix votive gifts. Particularly interesting is the upper right corner of 
the niche. Its current state and the fact that the outline of the Marian icon makes 
a curved turn at this point indicate that from the very beginning it was intended 
to serve as a place of fixture for a hanging lamp or a similar object appended 
before the image. All these elements point to a particular devotional significance 
of the mural which must have been conceived from the start as a cult object since 
the setting of the marble revetment of the niche, the previously immured relics, 
and the especially created cavity for the lamp were most probably accomplished 
either before or in coordination with the painting on the back wall. Proper recon- 
struction of this endeavor can help to develop a better understanding of how 
icons were perceived and contextualized in the early Middle Ages, presenting 
themselves as part of a complex system of artifacts and decorations; a set of 
functions almost completely obliterated for the majority of religious panel paint- 
ing that survives in museum collections. The self-standing nature of the Mar- 
ian fresco is furthermore confirmed by the fact that nearby compositions do not 
seem to have been compositionally linked to the image in the niche. The general 
arrangement of the space and the traces of the donor’s composition nearby indi- 
cate that the whole space was once again a private endeavor and the religious 
services performed here must have been centered on a small image within the 
niche. The desire to emphasize monumental icons in a mural decoration with 
niches, additional décor, votive gifts, or relics is a typological feature of all the 
images analyzed so far. 

S. Maria Antiqua preserves several other examples of the use of fresco repre- 
sentations as individual icons.” The most interesting is the case with the figure of 
St. Anne in the presbytery of the church which, together with another saint adja- 
cent to it, was preserved during one of the most extensive decoration campaigns 
in this space by Pope John VII (Figure 2.11). The painters carefully incorporated 
the earlier fresco into the new murals.”! Besides its religious significance, also 
attested by the holes indicating the presence of votive gifts, the mural was pre- 
served because it represented the mother of Mary, to whom the church was dedi- 
cated. The task was also facilitated by the fresco’s location right at the edge of the 
wall, in proximity to the archway between the sanctuary and the Chapel of Physi- 
cians. This transformation of a fresco representation into a cult image is extremely 
interesting since the tradition continued throughout the Middle Ages.” However, 
as has been mentioned, this chaper particularly focuses on cases where the artistic 
solution and its placement indicate that the murals or mosaics were conceived 
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Figure 2.11 St. Anne, mural, presbytery, Santa Maria Antiqua, Rome, late sixth century. 
Photo: Maria Lidova. 


from the outset to accomplish a function analogous to that of an icon. The range 
of monumental icons can easily be enlarged by the inclusion of compositions in 
the semicircular niches present in Rome and elsewhere.” Besides the ones rep- 
resented in S. Maria Antiqua with three mothers (Mary, Elizabeth, and Anne), 
with Saint Abbacyrus in the atrium,” with the row of saints in the niche in the 
Chapel of Physicians,” one may cite the one contemporaneous to the Madonna 
in the niche image of the Virgin in the church of the St. Valentine catacomb on 
Via Flaminia." The half-length figure of the Mother of God decorated the curved 
space (55 by 55 centimeters) in the wall flanking the opening to the cemetery 
forming part of the extensive decoration made in this entrance chamber.” 
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In his recent article on enfrescoed icons, Beat Brenk postulates that this kind 
of image was primarily characteristic of the West.” This idea is problematic for a 
number of reasons. First, because of the ambiguity of the cultural milieu in early 
medieval Rome, which some art historians, including the author of this chapter, 
believe was very much linked in the early medieval period to the Byzantine world, 
providing precious material evidence for the kind of artworks that has been for- 
ever lost on the Byzantine mainland. Second, it is well known that the tradition of 
monumental icons continued in Byzantium throughout the centuries and there are 
numerous post-iconoclastic examples, some placed within niches in the naos of 
the church, others incorporated into the iconostases or decorating the walls of the 





Figure 2.12 St. Panteleimon, monumental icon, St. Panteleimon church at Nerezi, Repub- 
lic of Macedonia, 1164. 


Photo: Maria Lidova. 
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sanctuary. Suffice it to remember the impressive image of the patron saint in the 
St. Panteleimon church in Nerezi (Figure 2.12) and all subsequent Palaeologan 
examples flanking the altar doors,” or the famous eleventh-century representation 
in the niche inside the pillar of the Tokali kilise in Cappadocia, a direct counter- 
part to the early medieval mural Madonnas of Rome“ (Figure 2.13). If taken as 
an independent artistic phenomenon, a separate study could shed light on how the 
tradition of monumental icons evolved in Byzantium. Finally, there are purely 
Eastern examples of monumental cult images from the Early Byzantine period, 
which indicate that the tradition was widespread and characteristic of Christian art 
in quite distinct and distant territories. 

The absence of surviving images from the central territories of the Byzantine 
Empire is complemented by those preserved in Egypt. In connection with the 
Maria Regina from John VII's Oratory it seems most appropriate to discuss one 
particular representation of the Mother of God discovered in house D of Kom 
el-Dikka in Alexandria (Figure 2.14).*! Carefully placed in the very center of the 
south wall of a central courtyard in the structure that served both as a residence 
and a workshop, this large composition depicted Mary seated on the throne with 
Child Christ on her lap (1.5 meters), an angel standing on the right and the smaller 
figure of the donor placed between the two.” The other side of the courtyard 
was supposedly also decorated with a counterpart composition but no traces of it 
remain. However, the wall surface in both cases preserves some important indi- 
cations on the religious use of these images. The fresco with the Virgin was ini- 
tially flanked by two iron brackets that archeologists have interpreted as lamp 
stands, while the missing scene on the specular wall had two iron eyelets at the 
sides. Once again due to the absence of the notion of monumental icons the huge 





Figure 2.13 Virgin and Christ Child in the niche, the pillar flanking the altar, monumental 
icon, Tokali kilise, Cappadocia, Turkey, eleventh century. 


Photo: Alexei Lidov. 
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Figure 2.14 Mother of God, house D of Kom el-Dikka in Alexandria. 


Drawing: Maria Lidova after Mieczystaw Rodziewicz, Les habitations romaines tardives d 'Alexandrie: 
d la lumiére des fouilles polonaises à Kóm el-Dikka (Warsaw: Editions scientifiques de Pologne, 
1984), 203, Figure.236. 


composition in Alexandria has been seen as a reproduction of some unknown dec- 
oration of the church apse, though, as previously demonstrated, it may have had 
other prototypes or appeared as the result of an original plan following general 
typological patterns. The Kom el-Dikka example with its donor composition 
fixed on the wall, marked by the presence of two lamps at the sides and perform- 
ing particular religious functions, is highly evocative of the general arrangement 
of the Maria Regina icon from the Oratory of John VII, notwithstanding the evi- 
dent differences in the medium, placement, function of the space (ecclesiastic and 
private), and rank of the donors. 


Concluding remarks 


The creation of monumental iconic images was quite a popular tradition in early 
Byzantium both in the East and the West. As a rule, they were placed in subsidi- 
ary chapels or within the naos space, sometimes oriented in the direction opposite 
to the main altar. Differently from theophanic visions in the apse,* due to their 
lateral position within the ecclesiastical sacred space, they often permitted direct 
contact with the worshiper and could become proper recipients of personal as well 
as liturgical prayers. 
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Inscribed in the sequence and logic of monumental decoration, these images 
were often placed within a niche or a border that visually separated them from 
the rest of the paintings and sometimes created an individual space that could 
have been used for the placement of candles, lamps, votive gifts, relics, and 
other sacred objects. In a number of cases it is easy to deduce that these monu- 
mental icons were the protagonists of special liturgical services, often not strictly 
related to those performed on the main altar. They often bear iconographic char- 
acteristics known from images on wood or quite suitable for panel paintings. If 
analyzed as monumental icons, these painted or mosaic images might contribute 
significantly to the extension of our knowledge of both the appearance and the 
function of devotional images in early Byzantium and perhaps open up new pos- 
sibilities of research on certain painted compositions in later post-iconoclastic 
monuments. 





Figure 2.15 Veronica holding the image of Christ, Master of St. Veronica, oil on wood, 
National Gallery, London, ca. 1420. 


Photo: © The National Gallery, London. 
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This chapter has tried to demonstrate that in its original setting the Virgin Orant 
from the Oratory of John VII acquired the specific characteristics of a monu- 
mental icon. Besides the new dimension that this brings to the image, includ- 
ing the problem of the body raised at the beginning of this chapter, it means a 
completely different way of interacting with the surrounding milieu and with the 
relics and other “icons” of the space. The image’s varied range of associations 
with the Incarnation, the Nativity, and famous Marian icons has been discussed. 
What remains to be seen however is how the possible cult significance of the 
Orant Virgin alters its relationship to the other most venerated relic — the Veil 
of Veronica.? As previously mentioned, the twelfth-century ciborium contain- 
ing the veil was oriented towards the mosaic decoration of the Oratory. Though 
slightly offthe central axis, the image of Christ faced, from a short distance and an 
apparently quite different height, the icon of Maria Regina, thus participating in 
a spatial dialogue between the two images. Considering the material nature of the 
Veronica - the veil with the face of Christ miraculously imprinted on it during the 
path to Calvary — it could speak in a particular way to the textile hanging in front 
of the standing Orant, whether or not the latter bore figurative imagery. As a con- 
sequence, it is not impossible that this medieval installation in Old St. Peter's, vis- 
ited and admired by many pilgrims to Rome,“ inspired or visually evoked in some 
way one of the most widespread late medieval iconographies of the Vera icona, 
i.e., the images representing the female figure of the legendary Veronica holding 
in her raised hands the falling piece of textile bearing the face of Christ (Fig- 
ure 2.15). Whether or not the imagery in the southeastern corner of the Vatican 
church influenced other iconographies, it is worth remembering that the nature, 
function, and, more importantly, perception of monumental icons evolved over 
time and at some stage disappeared almost completely. A proper systematization 
of the material is needed for a full analysis of the phenomenon of monumental 
icons, but it is already evident that ignoring it implies depriving art history of a 
very important aspect of medieval art making. 


Notes 


The origins of this chapter go back to the presentation given at the International Congress 
of Byzantine Studies in Sophia in 2011. Some of the initial reflections on the topic have 
come out in a short paper published in Russian in the Transactions of the State Hermitage 
Museum in 2015. I would like to thank Antonella Ballardini and Paola Pogliani for allow- 
ing me to publish here a 3D reconstruction of the Oratory and express my gratitude to Prof. 
Ja$ Elsner and Prof. Jean-Marie Sansterre for finding time to read and comment on the 
draft of this paper. 
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Upon other veils you may see the monarchs joined together, here by the hand of 
Mary, the Mother of God, there by that of Christ, and all is adorned with the sheen 
of golden thread.! 


In these words composed for the inauguration of Hagia Sophia in 562, Paul the 
Silentiary describes the portraits of Emperor Justinian (r. 527-565) and Empress 
Theodora (r. 527-548) that adorned one side of the Great Church’s golden 
embroidered altar cloth.* Such a double imperial representation showed the favor 
the Virgin and Christ bestowed upon the couple, demonstrating to all — but espe- 
cially to those attending the inauguration of the Great Church — the piety of the 
emperors and their place within the sacred hierarchy that was the basis of the 
Byzantine cosmology.’ By virtue of their status, the emperors could be depicted 
in the most sacred place of the church: within the sanctuary and on the altar. The 
location of the image and its iconography conveyed the holiness of the Roman 
imperial basileia. Furthermore, the necessity to depict both rulers at a time when 
the empress was already deceased demonstrated not just the importance of Justin- 
ian and Theodora as patrons of the church, but also the idea of a Christian empire 
ruled by the imperial couple.* 

Images of imperial couples or of imperial families appeared as part of the 
monumental church decoration since Late Antiquity, and, in the last centuries of 
Byzantium, this type of imperial portraiture spread, becoming a feature in the ter- 
ritories in the Byzantine cultural sphere outside Constantinople. However, impe- 
rial family images were not particularly common in church decoration until after 
the Komnenian dynasty? This chapter analyzes imperial family images between 
the fourth century and the first half of the twelfth century, both simple repre- 
sentations (of the emperor and his sons or of the imperial couple) and extended 
family portraits, within the context of sacred monumental decoration. In these 
cases, the collective, familial imperial body was visualized in a monumental 
way and in locations that affected the meaning of such images. Ultimately, this 
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chapter ascertains the significance of depictions of the imperial family in sacred 
spaces — primarily in church buildings, but also in the imperial palace, which 
was universally declared sacred in the fifth-century Theodosian Code.“ Although 
a great part of the extant evidence survives only in written texts that cannot be 
compared to now-lost monuments and is mediated by the perception and inten- 
tion of the writers, by analyzing textual and visual evidence, this chapter aims at 
understanding the relationship between the imperial family image and the sacred 
place in which it was represented. Images of the imperial family do not appear to 
be simple donor portraits or devotional depictions, but involve deeper and more 
complex meanings that are closely connected to their historical and physical con- 
texts. This approach sheds new light on a crucial point for the conceptualization 
of sacred space in Byzantium: whether space also became sacred by the presence 
of images depicting the sacred body of the emperors, or if imperial representations 
just added an imperial feature to a space already considered as sacred. 


In the church 


According to Andreas Agnellus, Galla Placidia, empress of the West between 425 
and 437, built the imperial church of San Giovanni Evangelista at Ravenna in 
thanks for her miraculous recovery at sea. Although the original mosaic program 
was destroyed in 1568, written sources and manuscript illumination provide evi- 
dence of the widespread presence of imperial portraits in and around the apse of 
the church.’ This abundance of references has resulted in a long scholarly dis- 
cussion on the location of the various scenes within the mosaic decoration and 
several reconstructions, all of which, however, are of little help in visualizing 
possibly unique iconographies and the original appearances of all the imperial 
portraits.’ Nevertheless, Girolamo Rossi, an eyewitness writing shortly after the 
destruction of the mosaic, is sufficiently reliable to allow us to understand the 
location and typology of the imperial portraits? According to Rossi, on either 
side of the apse, above the choir, panels showed two imperial couples. The panel 
on the right depicted Theodosius and Eudokia, emperors of the East at the time 
of the building of the church,! the one on the left presented portraits of Arcadius 
and Eudoxia, the latter pair being either Emperors Arcadius and his wife or the 
children of Theodosius II and Eudokia.!! Around or on the triumphal arch were 
roundels with the effigies of the entire line of emperors to which Placidia herself 
belonged, the Constantinian, Valentinian, and Theodosian houses." 

Meanwhile, on the wall above the triumphal arch, two panels showed Galla 
Placidia and her children, Valentinian and Honoria, on a boat during a storm at 
sea being personally saved by St. John the Evangelist.! An artist's interpretation 
of the appearance of these scenes is recorded in a miniature from a fourteenth- 
century manuscript in the Biblioteca Classense at Ravenna, beside a transcription 
of the Tractatus hedificationis et constructionis ecclesie Sancti Johannis Evan- 
geliste de Ravena (Figure 3.1).^ It shows two boats upon a wavy sea. On the 
first boat, the empress at the center prays surrounded by her children, while two 
saintly figures steer the helm and trim the sails, respectively;! on the other boat, 
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Figure 3.1 Fourteenth-century miniature showing Galla Placidia, her children, and St. 
John during the sea storm. Ravenna, Biblioteca Classense, Cod. 406, f. 11v. 


Photo: Under concession of the Istituzione Biblioteca Classense. 


the imperial figures turn their heads to the saint who trims the sail. According to 
previous scholarship, the miniature faithfully reproduces a type of late antique 
boat; hence, we may assume that also the iconography of the panels was accu- 
rately drawn.'^ However, the style of the imperial garments is consistent with the 
fourteenth-century date of the manuscript, and the miniature seems to reduce the 
two separate panels that were originally decorating either side of the wall above 
the triumphal arch to only one scene. 

When the description of the mosaics found in Rossi’s text is connected to the 
information reported by Agnellus, the different purpose of the various sets of 
imperial images within the church is clear. The marine scenes representing the 
imperial family of the West on the wall above the triumphal arch were narrative 
images designed to commemorate the event that brought about the construction 
of the church: the pious imperial family of Ravenna saved by the saint." These 
should be connected to another mosaic, possibly located at the center between the 
scenes, where God in majesty was represented giving a book to John the Evan- 
gelist,' an image that emphasized the importance of the saint in the heavenly 
court of God. Around or on the triumphal arch was a row of medallion portraits 
of deceased emperors or of young imperial members who were destined to reign 
over the eastern and western courts before their premature deaths. An inscription 
connected the narrative panels and the roundels, reminding the viewer that the 
empress had raised the church and its mosaic program for herself and for all her 
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relatives, her children, as well as her glorious ancestors. Inside the apse, the 
lower register of mosaic decoration was designed to celebrate the eastern court: 
the panel on the right showed Theodosius II and his wife Eudokia, while the one 
on the left presented Arcadius and Eudoxia. If the latter were identified with the 
children of Theodosius and Eudokia, the panels would celebrate the ruling emper- 
ors of the East and the heirs of both courts, as Arcadius was destined to become 
future emperor in the East, and Eudoxia, future empress in the West as betrothed 
to Valentinian since 424. However, if Arcadius and Eudoxia were Theodosius’ 
parents, the panels would celebrate the role of the imperial couples in the con- 
tinuation of the Theodosian dynasty, of which Galla Placidia herself was a mem- 
ber, being Theodosius I’s daughter and thus Arcadius’ half-sister and Theodosius 
II's aunt. These panels were a tribute to the eastern imperial house that restored 
Placidia and Valentinian in the west after the defeat of the usurper John (425). 
Although past scholarship had interpreted them as devotional images, where the 
emperors were represented in the act of offering gifts, no source refers to the ico- 
nography of the scenes and a possible image of gift giving may be inferred only 
from an inscription running above the mosaic.” That inscription, however, may 
have referred either to the donation of the cross by Theodosius II in Jerusalem or 
to a donation made by Galla Placidia and her heirs to the church of Santa Croce in 
Gerusalemme at Rome shortly earlier.?! In any case, the lower register of the apse 
was designed to present the role of the eastern imperial family in the empire and 
their orthodoxy to the viewer, since the imperial panels flanked a mosaic located 
just above the bishop’s chair, where Peter Chrysologus, archbishop of Ravenna 
and good friend of Galla Placidia, was also represented as officiating over the 
liturgy.” 

The mosaic program of San Giovanni Evangelista cannot be considered solely 
an example of ex-voto imagery, as it abounds in imperial images, which are of 
several and different typologies and bear different meanings. The decoration of 
the presbytery as a whole was designed to celebrate Placidia’s family, her ortho- 
doxy, and her imperial dynasty, utilizing the imperial body in different ways, pro- 
ducing narrative scenes for the ruling family of the West, effigies of deceased 
emperors and devotional images of the eastern emperors. Diverse iconographic 
schemes were adopted to depict living and dead emperors, as well as to present 
the ruling imperial family, both of the West and of the East. 

Furthermore, the mosaic program was designed to show the ideological hier- 
archy of the Christian empire. The apse’s lower register, with the images of the 
eastern court and of the liturgy performed by Peter Chrysologus, represented the 
necessary foundation for the manifestation of Christ on the throne in the conch 
of the apse. Above it, the wall over the triumphal arch was meant to remind the 
viewer of the kingdom of God that past emperors, shown by their effigies in 
the roundels,? had already achieved, and that — by virtue of her orthodoxy and 
John the Evangelist’s intercession — Galla Placidia and her heirs were destined to 
reach. In this way the bodies of the emperors, reproduced by different represen- 
tational modes and in different locations within the apse, were meant to convey 
several messages to the viewer. While celebrating St. John’s personal favor and 
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intercession, at once they demonstrated the political position of the earthly court 
in the Christian order of the empire, the pious orthodoxy of the imperial house, the 
empress’ awareness of her glorious past and her will for the future of her dynasty. 

The abundance of imperial portraits in the apse of the church of San Giovanni 
Evangelista is an extraordinary, but lost, case study that allows us to under- 
stand the representational modes adopted to depict the imperial family within 
late antique ecclesiastical mosaic programs and the several levels of meanings 
that imperial images could carry in church decoration. Two other basilicas of 
late antique Ravenna provide further evidence for imperial family portraits: the 
church of San Vitale (inaugurated in 548—549) and the church of Sant’ Apollinare 
in Classe, where in the seventh century an imperial panel was added to the sixth- 
century apse mosaic.” 

At San Vitale, the famous imperial panels in the lower register of the apse 
represent, at the one side, Justinian and Archbishop Maximian within the court 
dignitaries and the clergy of Ravenna;? at the other side, the empress Theodora 
and her court of eunuchs and ladies. The imperial couple is depicted at the center 
of their respective panels, nimbed, in full regalia, with precious vessels in their 
hands (Figures 3.2-3.3). Their centrality within the composition, static posture 
and precious attire emphasize the solemnity of the portraits. As Charles Barber 
and Natalia Teteriatnikov argued, this is a gendered iconography where the role 
of the two rulers is made visible by their separate portraits with their respective 
courts.”° In this case, rather than depicting the imperial couple together in one 
and the same panel, the iconographer separated the two emperors to enrich the 
mosaic program with further meaning. Here, the panels represent at once the two 
bodies of the earthly imperial power (the emperor and the empress); the male and 





Figure 3.2 Ravenna, church of San Vitale, sixth-century mosaic panel showing Emperor 
Justinian, Bishop Maximian, and their respective courts. 


Photo: Maria Cristina Carile. 
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Figure 3.3 Ravenna, church of San Vitale, sixth-century mosaic panel showing Empress 
Theodora and her court. 


Photo: Maria Cristina Carile. 


feminine courts; a symbolic donation of the emperors to God and, likely, a repre- 
sentation of the real ceremony of imperial entrance into the church building with 
the emperor preceded by the bishop and the empress entering after.” The idea of 
gift giving is visualized through the presence of a jeweled paten and chalice in the 
emperor’s and empress’ hands, respectively, and of the Magi decorating the lower 
hem of the empress’ chlamys. The reference to a precious donation may commem- 
orate a specific event — of which however there is no historical trace — or maybe 
interpreted as a symbolic representation of the piety of the Christian earthly court 
to God.% Since Justinian and Theodora were never in Ravenna and the basilica of 
San Vitale had been built by the bishopric, the inclusion of the imperial portraits 
in the apse program should be seen as the Church of Ravenna’s tribute to the 
emperors who had reconquered the city during the Gothic war in 540. The whole 
apse program seems a celebration of the new order established after that event. 
Visually, the sacred bodies of the imperial couple are connected to the image of 
Christ at the center of apse conch. The emperors’ chlamys and Christ’s tunic are 
made of the same purple color, which in Byzantium was not only an expensive 
hue, but a color reserved to the use of the emperor with strong imperial connota- 
tions and a Christ-mimetic function, recalling the blood poured by dying on the 
cross.” To the viewer looking at the presbytery, the dark purple robes mark three 
corners of a precise triangle with Christ at the vertex and the rulers, who are 
both nimbed in order to emphasize their status as holy Roman emperors, defin- 
ing the two points of the triangle’s base (Figure 3.4). Considering that during the 
liturgy the clergy was seated on the apse choir with the archbishop on the central 
marble chair, the sanctuary became an ensemble of living and depicted bodies. 
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Figure 3.4 Ravenna, church of San Vitale, sixth century, interior. 


Photo: Maria Cristina Carile. 


It conveyed to the viewer a visual image of the Christian order of the empire: at 
the apex the epiphany of Christ dominated the scene from the center of the apse 
conch; underneath, at the sides of the apse was the earthly court, whose power 
derived from God; on a third, earthly level, the Church of Ravenna was arranged 
on the choir, the bishop seated directly below Christ, emphasizing that the Church 
of Ravenna was ruled directly by Christ. 

However, the imperial portraits were truly visible only to those standing inside 
the bema of the church: due to the depth of the presbytery, the imperial panels 
were barely visible all at once to anyone attending the liturgy from the center 
of the nave. Therefore, at San Vitale the bishopric of Ravenna demonstrated its 
devotion to the imperial house by installing the imperial portraits in highly sym- 
bolic locations within the mosaic program; while simultaneously it asserted the 
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bishop’s own power to the Christian congregation by declaring the archbishop’s 
role within the Christian order of the empire. In this way, the living clergy in the 
apse showed their submission to God and the emperors, but clearly demonstrated 
their authority in the city. 

The seventh-century imperial panel in the apse of Sant'Apollinare in Classe 
depicts another example of imperial family portrait and, concurrently, the expres- 
sion of another political statement by the Church of Ravenna (Figure 3.5). There, 
at the northern side of the apse windows, a narrative image represents the emperor 
Constantine IV (668—685) granting privileges to the bishop of Ravenna?! The 
mosaic reproduces the scheme of the imperial panel of Justinian at San Vitale. 
It depicts nine figures, the four on the left-hand side all dressed in official court 
garments, the others in ecclesiastical costumes. The emperor stands at the center 
with two bishops. Although the mosaic was heavily restored,? the scene main- 
tains the original iconography and its major features. Beside the emperor are his 
brothers and co-emperors, Tiberius and Heraclius.? They are all nimbed — as is 
one of the bishops at the center, possibly representing a saint? — and dressed in 
ceremonial attire, to indicate their sacred imperial status. In this way, the patron 
of the mosaic — probably the same archbishop Reparatus (671—677) to whom 





Figure 3.5 Seventh-century mosaic panel with Constantine IV granting privileges to the 
bishop. Ravenna, basilica of Sant’ Apollinare in Classe. 


Photo: Walter Borghini. 
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Constantine IV granted the tax concessions — celebrated not only the Byzantine 
emperor in charge, but also his brothers, associated with the throne and destined 
to succeed to the emperor. Here the intention was to pay tribute to the whole 
dynasty that would have maintained the rule of the Byzantine Empire from that 
time onwards. The inclusion of living members of that dynasty may be an act of 
obsequiousness toward the court and indicative of investment in the future rela- 
tionship between the bishopric of Ravenna and Constantinople. The location of 
the mosaic inside the apse, in a position analogous to the imperial panel of San 
Vitale, is testimony to the desire to continue a tradition, already found in the other 
major church of Ravenna. In this case, due to the large dimensions of the apse, the 
panel would have been more visible from the congregation standing in the main 
nave than at San Vitale. Still, its position was not prominent. Therefore, the impe- 
rial panel was not meant to interfere with or to add significantly to the meaning of 
the apse program, which celebrated the Transfiguration of Christ and the founder 
of the local church, St. Apollinaris, pictured in the apse conch, and also portrayed 
the most historically significant local bishops in the lower register of the apse 
below the main scene of the Transfiguration. 

The inclusion of family portraits within or around church apses does not seem 
to be a feature of late antique and early medieval Ravenna only. Rather, Ravenna 
is extraordinary because there the artistic evidence is still extant. Sufficient tex- 
tual evidence attests to the presence of similar images of the imperial family in 
analogous locations into church buildings also in the capital. In the church of the 
Zoodochos Pegé, outside the walls of Constantinople, a tenth-century text reports 
that after her miraculous recovery from an illness, the empress Irene (780-802) 
commissioned portraits of herself and her son Constantine VI. The co-emperors 
were represented in the act of offering gifts, “on both sides of the church,” thus 
perhaps in two gendered panels placed next to or near the main apse of the church 
that, at that time, would have retained much of its sixth-century form.* The source 
explains the meaning of this representation: the mosaic expressed the faith of the 
emperors and showed the miracle of the empress’ healing for all time to viewers. 

Such images of the emperors making offerings — either real donations (such as in 
the church ofthe Zoodochos Pegé), political privileges (such as in Sant’ Apollinare 
in Classe), or more symbolic acts of piety (such as in San Vitale) — evoke the cer- 
emony involved with benefactions to churches on the occasion of imperial visits 
or to the Great Church on major feasts.” As we have seen, these images may also 
memorialize imperial thanksgiving to a particular saint and the church. 

A tenth-century manuscript reports that portraits of Emperor Leo (457-474) 
and Empress Verina flanked the icon of the enthroned Theotokos on the ciborium 
over the Virgin's relics in the Church at the Blachernae.** The emperors were also 
depicted with their children,? a family portrait showing the devotion of the impe- 
rial couple and their heirs to the Theotokos. This text is a fundamental source for 
the invention of the Virgin’s veil and for its cult developed under emperors Leo 
and Verina.“ However, here its importance resides in the fact that for the first time 
it connects the depiction of the whole imperial family (the emperors and their 
heirs) not only with a portrait of the Virgin in majesty, but with a saintly relic and 
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a piece of liturgical furniture with great symbolic content. Setting aside questions 
of the historical accuracy concerning the date of the portraits, by the time of the 
description recorded in the tenth-century manuscript, it was perfectly acceptable 
to locate portraits of the imperial family responsible for the new setting for the 
Virgin’s veil on the ciborium in the sacred chapel dedicated to that purpose. On 
the ciborium, the whole family surrounded the image of the Virgin on a jeweled 
throne. Underneath the ciborium — possibly inside an altar — was the jeweled cof- 
fer holding the relic. This installation was located in the bema of the soros, the 
holy chapel. Thus, through a chain of symbolic elements, the represented bodies 
of the emperors were associated with the holiness of the relic and its sanctuary. 
The ciborium was an element of high cosmic significance, recalling the vault of 
the skies,*' on it was the portrait of the Virgin surrounded by the imperial family, 
conveying the idea that the pious imperial family was destined for the Heavenly 
Kingdom. Visually, the group formed by the image on the ciborium, the sanctu- 
ary, and the soros itself expressed at once the piety of the emperors, their devo- 
tion towards the Theotokos, the connection of the imperial house to the Virgin — a 
message perhaps even stronger in the tenth century, when the Virgin had acted 
as the palladium of the capital for centuries? — and the sacrality of the imperial 
family. 

Similar images of the imperial family surrounding the Virgin or Christ became 
frequent in the Middle Byzantine period, exemplified by the numerous mosaic 
examples in the southern gallery at Hagia Sophia. One in particular deserves 
attention. On the east wall of the southern gallery, in the area of the Great Church 
reserved to the court, beside the door that led to an elevated passage connecting 
the church to the palace and to the north of a large window piercing the east wall of 
the gallery,? Constantine IX (1042-1055) and Zoe are represented offering gifts 
to Christ Pantokrator (Figure 3.6). Due to the alteration of the rulers’ portraits and 
the emperor's inscription, the mosaic has been interpreted as originally depict- 
ing Zoe's first husband Romanos (ca. 1028-1042) that, after the empress’ third 
marriage, was replaced by a portrait of Constantine (ca. 1042-1050). Romanos 
III Argyros (1028-1034) is known to have given substantial donations to Hagia 
Sophia and both the apokombion in the emperor's hands and the inscription over 
Zoe's roll point to an imperial donation of some sort. The replacement of Zoe's 
face at the same time with a new version has been interpreted as evidence of her 
concern with beauty and, in the context of the present book, is certainly indica- 
tive of the importance of the appearance of the imperial body in portraits that 
were meant to commemorate an event to posterity.* However, the location of the 
portrait on the eastern wall of the gallery, between the opening to the apse and the 
door leading to the imperial palace, is far more important. The portrait was not 
very prominent to the eyes of the faithful standing in the main nave; but, when 
looking to the apse from the west gallery, it would have been framed by the col- 
umns of the southeastern arcaded conch. Indeed, since the abundance of windows 
in the apse and the plain walls surrounding it would have made it impossible to 
place the mosaic anywhere else without compromising the structure, this was the 
closest the mosaic portrait could be to the apse as well as the most visible location, 
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Figure 3.6 Istanbul, Hagia Sophia, Constantine IX (1042-1055) and Zoe. 


Photo: Image in the public domain, licensed under Creative Commons CCO 1.0 Universal Public 
Domain Dedication. 


even from the main nave.” Furthermore, when exiting from the south arm, the 
court could not fail to see the mosaic and its proximity with the apse: to the left of 
the imperial panel were the apse windows and, right above them, the Theotokos 
dominating the apse conch. The imperial panel stood as a reminder of Zoe and her 
husband’s generosity for posterity. 

The same considerations must have guided John II Komnenos (1118-1143) 
and his wife Irene, who had their portraits placed on the southern side of the east 
wall’s window in the south gallery a few decades later (Figure 3.7).** Their mosaic 
reproduces the same iconography as its pendant, with only the Theotokos in place 
of the figure of Christ at the center. In 1122 the imperial panel was transformed 
into a family portrait by adding the image of John and Irene’s son Alexios, at that 
time elevated co-emperor, to the left of the empress, on the surface of the engaged 
pillar found at the right side of the mosaic. In this way, the purpose of the whole 
composition changed: beside the commemoration of a pious imperial donation, 
the mosaic became a celebration of the piety of the entire family. As Natalia Tete- 
riatnikov has demonstrated, the imperial panels of Constantine IX and Zoe and of 
John II, Irene, and Alexios were executed with such a technical ability that they 
can be admired from a close range view, but also perceived as if they were looking 
at the beholder from a distance.“ Furthermore, they were purposely located in vis- 
ible positions, especially for those members of the court that would have left Hagia 
Sophia from the eastern passageway to the palace. To the eyes of courtiers and 
members of the imperial family, the only people allowed in the southern arm of 
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Figure 3.7 Istanbul, Hagia Sophia, John II Komnenos (1118-1143) and his wife Irene. 


Photo: Image in the public domain, licensed under Creative Commons CCO 1.0 Universal Public 
Domain Dedication. 


the gallery, and to emperors that occasionally used that space during ceremonies,” 
the imperial panels functioned as labels: they defined the eastern side of southern 
gallery as an imperial space, while at the same time opened to another imperial 
space, the palace itself. The patron of the mosaics notwithstanding, the depicted 
bodies of Zoe and Constantine and of John's family demarcated the liminal space 
between the Great Church and the palace. Furthermore, the depicted bodies of the 
emperors expressed their presence beyond time and events, as reminders of the 
piety of those emperors and of their basileia to future generations. Thus, these 
were devotional imperial panels and state declarations of the emperors' place into 
the Christian empire ruled by God, for which Christ and the Virgin stand. 

In all these dynastical images different representational modes express different 
messages. Gendered portraits of the imperial couple display the particular politi- 
cal role of an empress, such as for Theodora in San Vitale and Irene at the Zoodo- 
chos Pegé. Portraits of the whole family generally show the imperial orthodoxy 
and the value of both the empresses, such as Galla Placidia and Verina, and the 
imperial heirs in the continuation of the empire under the same dynasty. This idea 
was emphasized under new dynasties or under the sole rule of an empress, such as 
for instance during the time of Galla Placidia. Similarly, portraits of the emperors 
and sons or co-emperors emphasized the power and value of a dynasty for the 
present and future rule of the empire. 

At Ravenna, in San Vitale and Sant'Apollinare in Classe, the emperors are 
depicted in the apse, at the base of the walls’ mosaic program, as if the glory of 
Christ in majesty on the apsidal conches of these churches descended directly 
upon the emperors. They are depicted standing, in the act of offering, thus as pious 
emperors honoring God — indeed a strong message for the viewer. At the same 
time, in these buildings the imperial portrait at the sides of the apse were barely 
visible from the nave, hence the patrons (the archbishops of the city) intended to 
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express their own religious and political role to the viewer, and only secondarily 
glorify the emperors. 

The location of the imperial portraits in or around the apse, the most sacred 
place into a church building, also displays the privileged status of the emperors 
as God’s administrators on earth and their orthodoxy. Imperial portraits appeared 
also in other sacred locations: such as on the ciborium directly above the Virgin’s 
relics in the church of the Blachernae, or on the eastern wall of the south gallery 
of Hagia Sophia at Istanbul, close to the Virgin in the main apse and almost — but 
not quite — at the same height of it. In the Pigeon House Church at Cavusin (Cap- 
padocia) the family portrait of Nicephoros II Phokas (963—969),*” which scholars 
have shown to be a tribute to the ruling dynasty by the church patron, occupied 
the entire northern apse of the tripartite sanctuary,? which was smaller than the 
central apse. Here, in a non-imperial church — since the building was completed 
before one of the patrons, John Tzimiskes, achieved the throne?* — the emplace- 
ment of the imperial portraits in a prominent location (the northern niche on the 
eastern wall beside the apse), but not at the same height of the apse conch, follows 
the pattern of the imperial portraits in the south gallery at Hagia Sophia. Thus, 
beside the heavenly dimension represented in the apse conch, the positioning of 
the imperial panels in or near the apse, but at a lower level with respect to the 
conch or on a lower register, demonstrated the place of the emperors in the Chris- 
tian hierarchy of the empire. As their power derived from God, their bodies were 
visually represented underneath the image of God, yet their status put them above 
all others, in an intermediate location between the summit of the structure and the 
floor — a level that was not heavenly but not earthly either. Indeed, the location 
of these images always in connection to the apse or the sanctuary shows that the 
sacred bodies of the emperors, nimbed and in ceremonial attire, participated in 
and benefitted from the holiness of the church sanctuary. 


In the imperial palace 


As the late antique and Byzantine imperial palaces are now lost or in ruins, an 
analysis of the images of the imperial family in the palatine contexts is bound 
to texts, which unfortunately were not primarily aimed at describing the palace 
decoration and therefore should be approached with great caution.” Neverthe- 
less, there is enough written evidence to help us understand the significance of 
depictions of the imperial family within these spaces, where the imperial body 
represented in monumental decoration was put in relation with the real emperors 
that inhabited the palace. 

Eusebius’ famous description of the fourth-century image of Constantine over 
the palace entrance at Constantinople celebrates the Christian faith of the emperor 
who exercised his power against the enemies of Christianity. Eusebius tells of 
an icon of Constantine accompanied by his sons, trampling a dragon. Although 
Eusebius does not specify who among Constantine’s sons was depicted in this 
image, portraying the living emperor beside his sons clearly declared that the 
ruler’s power would be inherited by his male heirs, who would continue their 
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father’s example, fighting against the enemies of Christianity. The entrance of the 
Great Palace of Constantinople, the Chalké, has always been a location of strong 
political statements.” Being the main gate of the Great Palace, it constituted the 
liminal space between the city and the monumental structure symbolizing the 
empire, since the imperial palace was the seat of the imperial administration and 
the residence of the emperor in his capacity of ruler.” As it appears from the 
words of Eusebius, the display of images at the palace entrance worked as a pub- 
lic declaration of the imperial political inclinations. It is in the same perspective 
that we should understand an image showing a cross with prophets and apostles, 
accompanied by scriptural quotations, that Leo III (717-741) and his son and co- 
emperor Constantine set “in front of the palace.” While later sources identify 
the latter emperors as the initiators of iconoclasm, in the words of the eyewitness 
Germanus, this image showed their piety. Similarly, in the following years until 
843, the setting of images on the Chalke — either the cross, accepted by iconoclasts 
or the iconophile portrait of Christ — demonstrated the attitudes of the emperors 
against or in favor of icon veneration.” Furthermore, on or around the Chalké, the 
display of imperial statues made visible the glory of the empire. There, statues of 
single emperors or family groups, including the imperial couple or the empress 
and her heirs, celebrated the role of various dynasties in securing the fortune of 
the empire: above all the Constantinian, Theodosian, and Justinian houses.*! The 
imperial statues that adorned the Chalké and its surroundings should be connected 
to the abundance of imperial statuary in the Augusteon square and the Milion — 
both places adjacent to the palace.” In this way, all the public spaces associated 
with the imperial heart of the city were transformed into monuments of dynastical 
celebration, in a visual climax leading to the majestic symbol of the empire, the 
palace itself. 

Such emphasis on the imperial family was displayed even in the interior deco- 
ration of the Chalké rebuilt by Justinian after the Nika riot (532). There, not just 
the emperor, but the imperial couple together stood at the center of the dome over 
the bodies of the Vandal and Goth kings who had been defeated by Justinian’s 
troops. All around them, the senate was depicted celebrating their imperial vic- 
tory, while amid images of war General Belisarius was shown bringing spoils to 
the emperor. Depictions of the emperor and the empress with their court visual- 
ized the power of the imperial couple in ruling the empire, no less in the Chalké 
of Justinian, where in addition to the dynastical theme implicit in a depiction of 
the imperial couple, the wall decoration celebrated their glory as the emperors 
who had reconquered the empire from the barbaric kingdoms. However, the loca- 
tion of the imperial image at the center of the dome — an architectural form of 
supreme cosmic significance, since it was believed to be the shape of heavens™ — 
underscored the symbolic implications of such a depiction, where the rulers were 
represented as the “sacred pair," borrowing Agathias’ words, in an image that 
highlighted their role as the victorious sovereigns at the apex of the taxis (order) 
of the empire. 

About a century earlier, an analogous image located in the atrium of the impe- 
rial palace at Ravenna depicted a rejoicing crowd acclaiming the imperial couple 
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Valentinian III (425-455) and his wife Eudoxia. Referring to their imperial heirs 
and wishing the family a long life, the poet Merobaudes states that the imperial 
portrait was at the apex of the ceiling, shining with light, and their image there 
united the stars of heaven and earth, thus using a cosmic metaphor well suited to 
emphasize the idea of a divine imperial power. In this passage, the poet also gives 
emphasis to the “sacred offspring” (sacra pignora) of the imperial marriage and 
imperial succession, thereby implicating the central role of the imperial couple in 
the continuation of the empire. 

Similar focus on the continuation of the dynasty is shown in representations of 
the entire imperial family. In another fifth-century poem, Merobaudes describes 
the depiction of Valentinian, Eudoxia, their children, and the emperor’s mother 
and sister (Galla Placidia and Honoria) banqueting with the personification of 
Harmony (Concordia) on the ceiling of the triclinium of the palace of Ravenna. 
Clearly, this image, which included the emperor’s mother and sister and the impe- 
rial heirs, exalted the past and the future of the dynasty in a location of great impe- 
rial display — the banquet hall — where the emperor would present himself to his 
guests at the center of the court hierarchy.” 

Another image of the imperial family was set in the triclinium of the palace 
at Aquileia.” An anonymous panegyric written in 307 mentions a portrait of the 
young Constantine and his future wife, Fausta,” the daughter of Maximian. Fausta 
was represented in the act of offering a helmet — a symbol of the imperial power — 
to Constantine, who, through his marriage to her, became the younger emperor. 
The panegyric's exultation of Maximian and Constantine, which was sung on 
the day of Constantine's and Fausta’s wedding ceremony,” reveals the political 
purpose of that union, while the image undoubtedly further expressed Maximian's 
intention to ally himself with Constantine through marriage with his daughter. 

The tenth-century Vita Basilii provides evidence for another depiction of the 
imperial family, this time, the one of Basil I (867-886), which was set on the 
walls and on the ceiling of the emperor's bedchamber in the imperial palace of 
Constantinople. There, possibly on the upper register of the wall decoration, Basil 
and his wife Eudokia were presented, enthroned and crowned with diadems. All 
around, their male and female children were depicted in ceremonial attire holding 
holy books.” The writer explains that this image demonstrated the education that 
Basil — who was definitely not a man of letters — had provided his male and female 
heirs. On the ceiling, around a golden cross, the emperors and their children 
were raising their arms to the cross, while an inscription celebrated the victory of 
the empire in the name of God and His symbol. Other inscriptions of thanksgiv- 
ing declared the meaning of these images: the imperial couple thanked God on 
behalf of their children and so did the children on behalf of their parents.” The 
children's inscription also compared Basil to David, while wishing the parents to 
reach the Heavenly Kingdom.” Although the imperial bedchamber should be con- 
sidered among the private apartments reserved to the use of the emperor, clearly 
Its decorative program was intended to present the imperial family as a dynasty of 
rulers worthy to administer the empire in the name of God and, at the same time, 
to represent the emperor as a pious and victorious sovereign. It was therefore 
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also likely that the bedchamber was the location for some courtly ceremonies 
and as such could be entered by court dignitaries.” The family image reminded 
these viewers — and also the readers of the Vita Basilii (and perhaps the emperor 
himself) — that Basil, a man of non-imperial origins, became emperor in the name 
of God and that it was in the name of God his family would continue to reign. 

Later descriptions of the imperial family in palatine buildings still emphasize 
dynastic themes through the use of new and various iconographies. Around 1118 
Nicholas Challikles celebrated John Komnenos' paintings in the Kouboukleion 
(golden chamber), an audience hall of the Blachernae palace. The room was 
adorned with a decorative cycle centered on three major scenes: one showing the 
military victories of John's father Alexios, another one showing Alexios on his 
deathbed, and a third one with John and the sun in an attitude of mourning. In 
this case, John, whose accession to the throne had been particularly difficult, cel- 
ebrated himself not only by being represented beside the sun, but by remembering 
the glory of his father and showing grief for his death.” Indeed, this image was an 
attempt to legitimatize the reigning emperor's power through a declaration of his 
obeisance to his victorious father. 

Although a reconstruction of the spaces decorated with these imperial images 
is impossible, a reflection on their role within their original location may help us 
to understand the relationship between the imperial images and the spaces they 
occupied. Images of the imperial family on or around the Chalké gate were politi- 
cal representations of the Christian ruler and the imperial victory with propagan- 
distic intent, which further underscored the idea of the strength of the dynasty 
with the addition of images of his heirs or the empress. Images of the imperial 
couple in the atrium of their palace functioned in the same way, as the atrium was 
located after the main gate or before rooms of particular ceremonial importance. 
Several depictions were set in the banquet hall or in other reception rooms — such 
as the Kouboukleion at the Blachernae palace — that served as prominent loca- 
tions to display the hierarchy and the wealth of the empire to the court and other 
privileged guests. These powerful dynastic representations of the rulers, although 
bearing different iconographies, reminded viewers of the legitimacy of the impe- 
rial family and the continuation of the dynasty. 

From the time of Constantine onwards, the choice of iconographies for impe- 
rial family images in the palace appears restricted to themes emphasizing impe- 
rial victory and the Christian faith of the rulers. Classical themes underscored the 
long tradition of the dynasty as well as its fine education by conveying the idea 
of the strength of the empire. Christian symbols and figures associated with such 
images reminded the viewer of the legitimacy of the pious rulers who exercised 
their power according to God's will. In any case, the underlying intent of imperial 
family images was to stress the right of the entire dynasty to rule the empire, by 
virtue of a glorious ancestor or presenting themselves as a powerful emperor with 
worthy progeny. 

The imperial basileia was considered a sacred institution conferred by God to 
the emperor, and the palace a sacred symbol of the empire. Imperial images with 
classical or Christian themes set within palatine spaces where important imperial 
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display occurred both conveyed the magnificence of the imperial palace — as the 
imperial image had the power to glorify the place in which it was set* — and glo- 
rified the rulers in return.*! Just as the imperial basileia was considered sacred, 
so was the imperial palace. The represented body of the emperors within images 
set in the palace also interacted with the rulers who inhabited those places: the 
depicted image of past emperors and the presence of the emperors in charge con- 
veyed simultaneously to viewers the timeless continuity of the imperial basileia. 
The sacredness of the imperial power was expressed by both the depicted and real 
presence of the emperors, at the same time. In this context, the setting of imperial 
images within the palace had the inherent purpose of emphasizing its sacredness 
as well as the intention to act as a powerful means of political propaganda. 


In conclusion, our knowledge of imperial family images set in sacred spaces — 
church buildings and the imperial palace — is for the most part bound to texts and 
thus conveyed through the perceptions or intentions of the writer. However, in the 
imperial images analyzed herein, which were patronized by the imperial family 
or distinguished members of the court, the bodies of the imperial family members 
were clothed with all the insignia of their power and therefore were official icons 
of the state.? The real body of emperors represented in images immortalized to 
the viewer the presence of the empire as a sacred institution. Furthermore, these 
images did not show the emperor only, but the imperial couple alone or together 
with their children, or again the emperor, his co-emperors and children, destined 
to the throne. Therefore, these images emphasized the value of the group as a 
representation of the dynasty that was destined to reign. While representations 
of the emperor and the empress emphasized the strength of the imperial marriage 
and its political value for the present of the empire, images of the imperial couple 
with their heirs or of the emperor and co-emperors underlined the importance of 
the dynasty for the future of the empire. It is perhaps significant that gendered 
portraits of the emperor and the empress abounded under the reigns of particu- 
larly powerful empresses — such as Theodora, Justinian's wife, or Irene, who 
first reigned on behalf of her son Constantine VI and then became the sole ruler 
(780—790, 797—802). From the preceding evidence, the involvement of empresses 
in active politics seems to have resulted in displays of their imperial status and 
lineage by means of imperial family images, thereby making their right to the 
throne and their power clear — for instance at the time of Galla Placidia (between 
425 and 438) or Zoe (1028-1050).? Although the iconography of the imperial 
family portraits changes depending on the ecclesiastical or palatine context, sig- 
nificantly, imperial family images always convey the idea of the cohesion and 
strength of the dynasty, thus bear an underlying political intent regardless of the 
specific iconography. 

The imperial family was considered sacred, as it is demonstrated by monumen- 
tal inscriptions and titles, thus its depiction in places that were equally considered 
sacred — either for the mystery of the Eucharist that took place there (the church) 
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or for being associated to the holy basilieia itself (the imperial palace) — aug- 
mented the sacrality of that space. This is certainly true for the palace, where 
monumental dynastical images appear to be reminders of the deeds, glory, or 
piety of determined emperors and were meant to stand as memorials to the holy 
basileia of those emperors for future viewers. In the palace, the location of impe- 
rial images in prominent locations (on domes, ceilings, and walls) inside the most 
conspicuous halls for the display of power and their iconography — either classical 
or overtly Christian — conveyed to the viewer the sacred nature of the dynasty. 
While classical themes associated the emperors with divine figures, such as the 
sun or the personification of virtues, Christian themes communicated the notion of 
imperial piety and the right to rule the sacred empire on behalf of God. 

In the church, the inclusion of imperial family images within or around apses 
or in connection to sacred relics, on the one hand, displayed the sacrality of the 
imperial family and, thus, its right to be placed in the most sacred place of the 
church. On the other hand, it benefitted the emperors with the holiness that came 
from placing their portraits in connection to images of God or the Virgin. Further- 
more, as the late antique basilica was supplanted by more articulated architectural 
types of buildings, the location of the imperial image changed from the central 
apse to more private, but equally sacred places; this appears both in the tenth- 
century Pigeon House Church at Cavusin and in the south gallery at Hagia Sophia. 
However, it was always in proximity to the sanctuary or relics, signifying that the 
imperial power derived from and was integral to the sacred Christian order of the 
empire. 

The depiction of the sacred imperial body of the emperors acted as a marker of 
sacrality in a given space. The imperial bodies represented in images set in spaces 
that were already considered as sacred both emphasized the sacredness of the 
imperial basileia and augmented the sacrality of the space, visually inserting it in 
a conceptual dominion where the dynastical succession of families was granted by 
God’s will thus was in accordance with the political theology ruling the empire. 
In conclusion, far from simply decorating the walls of churches or palaces, monu- 
mental images of the imperial dynasty added special meaning to these sacred 
spaces and at the same time participated in making these spaces sacred. 
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The majority of scholars assume that the sea storm happened during the return trip 
of Galla Placidia and her children from Constantinople in 425. However, with refer- 
ence to Socrates (Historia Ecclesiastica. 7.23. Ginther Christian Hansen, ed. [Die 
griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten Jahrhunderte. Neue Folge 1 (Ber- 
lin: Akademie Verlag, 1960)], 370-372), the sea storm took place during their trip 
to Constantinople. For discussion: Deichmann, Ravenna. Hauptstadt des spátantiken 
Abendlandes, Vol. II.1, 94 and Mauskopf Deliyannis, Ravenna in Late Antiquity, 63, 
327 n. 131. 

Ravenna, Biblioteca Classense Cod. 406, f. 11v. 

It should be noted that the two saintly figures dress in the same color garments, a tunic 
and a chlamys. Indeed, they seem to represent the St. John during two different times 
of the navigation, the saint steering the helm and again trimming the sails. 
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Marco Bonino, Archeologia e tradizione navale tra la Romagna e il Po (Ravenna: 
Longo Editore, 1978), 49. 

At the center of the apse a dedicatory inscription reminded the viewer of the empress’ 
vow to the saint: “Sanctissimo, ac beatissimo Apostolo Ioanni Evangelistae, Galla 
Placidia Augusta cum suo filio Placido Valentiniano Augusto, et filia sua Iusta Grata 
Honoria Augusta, liberationis maris votum solvit" (Rossi, Historiarum Ravennatum 
Libri Decem, 101 = CIL 11.276 = ILS 818 = ILCV 20); English translation: “To the 
holy and most blessed apostle John the Evangelist the empress Galla Placidia with her 
son Emperor Placidus Valentinian and her daughter Empress Grata Honoria fulfil their 
vow for their deliverance from danger at sea" (Malmberg, “Triumphal Arches and 
Gates of Piety at Constantinople, Ravenna and Rome,” 174). Galla Placidia’s vow was 
also cited in another inscription on the wall above the triumphal arch and in connec- 
tion to both the marine scenes and the imperial portraits located there: “Galla Placidia 
pro se et his omnibus hoc votum solvit" (Rossi, Historiarum Ravennatum libri decem 
101 = CIL 11.276b = ILS 818,2 = ILCV 20b); English translation: “Galla Placidia 
fulfills her vow on behalf of herself and all of these” (Mauskopf Deliyannis, Ravenna 
in Late Antiquity, 67). For discussion of the inscriptions: Amici, “Imperatori Divi nella 
decorazione musiva della chiesa di San Giovanni Evangelista”; Davide Longhi, “Epi- 
grafi votive di epoca placidiana in S. Giovanni Evangelista a Ravenna e in S. Croce di 
Gerusalemme a Roma”; see also Vincenza Zangara, “Una predicazione alla presenza 
dei orincipi: la Chiesa di Ravenna nella prima metà del sec. V.” Antiquité Tardive 8 
(2000), 265—304, in particular 281—282. 

Rossi, Historiarum Ravennatum libri decem, 101. This scene was connected to another 
inscription (CIL 11.276b = ILS 818,2 = ILCV 20b) celebrating the saint and his rela- 
tionship to Christ in an apocalyptic context. For the inscription: Amici, "Imperatori 
Divi nella decorazione musiva della chiesa di San Giovanni Evangelista," 30. 

See note 18. 

For this inscription CIL 11.276g = ILCV 20g drawn from Psalm 68: 29-30 (according 
to the Byzantine tradition Psalm 67: 29-30): Amici, “Imperatori Divi nella decorazi- 
one musiva della chiesa di San Giovanni Evangelista," 32. 

For Theodosius II’s cross at Jerusalem: Anatole Frolow, La relique de la Vraie Croix: 
recherches sur le developpement d'un culte (Paris: Institut Français d' Études Byzan- 
tines, 1961), 84-85, 161—165; Christine Milner, “Lignum Vitae or Crux Gemmata? The 
Cross on Golgotha in the Early Byzantine Period." Byzantine and Modern Greek Stud- 
ies 20, no. 1 (1996), 77-99; Cyril Mango, “A Fake Inscription of the Empress Eudocia 
and Pulcheria's Relic of Saint Stephen.” Nea Pooun 1 (2004), 23-34 esp. 29-32. For 
Galla Placidia's donation to Santa Croce in Gerusalemme, which was accompanied 
by the setting of a mosaic: Richard Krautheimer, Corpus Basilicarum Christianarum 
Romae: le basiliche cristiane antiche di Roma (Sec. IV-IX). Vol. I. (Città del Vati- 
cano: Pontificio Istituto di Archeologia Cristiana, 1937), 168 (reporting the text of the 
comemorative inscription ZLS 817 = ICUR II.22, 435 n. 107 = ILCV 1775); Brubaker, 
*Memories of Helena: Patterns of Imperial Female Matronage in the Fourth and Fifth 
Centuries,” 61; Longhi, “Epigrafi votive di epoca placidiana in S. Giovanni Evange- 
lista a Ravenna e in S. Croce di Gerusalemme a Roma." See also Hagith Sivan, Galla 
Placidia. The Last Roman Empress (New York, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2011), 117. 

Agnellus. Liber Pontificalis. 27 (De sancto Petro). Mauskopf Delyannis, ed., 174; 
English translation in Agnellus of Ravenna, 77e Book of Pontiffs, 124. Discussing 
the identification of the bishop in this latter image: Longhi, “La raffigurazione musiva 
di un vescovo angeloptes in S. Giovanni Evangelista a Ravenna e l'istituzione della 
metropoli ravennate.” 

For the cosmological value of the roundel: Hans Peter L’Orange, Studies on the Ico- 
nography of Cosmic Kingship in the Ancient World (New Rochelle, NY: Caratzas 
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Brothers, 1982), 90-102. For the portrait in the roundel as a symbol the immanent 
presence of an entity: André Grabar, Christian Iconography. A Study of Its Origins 
(Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1961), 73-79; see also Cornelius C. Ver- 
meule, “A Greek Theme and Its Survivals: The Ruler’s Shield (Tondo Image) in Tomb 
and Temple.” Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society 109, no. 6 (1965), 
361-397; Martin Lechner, “Imago Clipeata.” Reallexikon zur Byzantinischen Kunst, 
Vol. 3 (Stuttgart: A. Hiersemann, 1978), 353-369. 

A further example was probably inserted on the western wall of the central nave at the 
basilica of Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo. The iconography of the wall decoration is unknown 
and only an imperial portrait survives: the figure is traditionally identified either with 
Theoderic the Great (493—526) or with Justinian (527—565). For discussion: Isabella 
Baldini, “Il ritratto musivo nella facciata interna di S. Apollinare Nuovo a Ravenna.” 
In Atti del VI colloquio dell 'Associazione Italiana per lo Studio e la Conservazione del 
Mosaico (Venezia, 20-23 Gennaio 1999). Federico Guidobaldi and Andrea Paribeni, 
eds. (Ravenna: Edizioni del Girasole, 2000), 463-478; Arthur Urbano, “Donation, 
Dedication, and Damnatio Memoriae: The Catholic Reconciliation of Ravenna and 
the Church of Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo.” Journal of Early Christian Studies 13, no. 1 
(2005), 71-110. 

The bishop’s face was remade sometime before the inauguration of the mosaic in 548— 
549: hence, the mosaic might have been originally intended to depict Victor, Max- 
imian’s predecessor on the archbishopric seat between 538 and 545. Irina Andreescu 
Treadgold, “Materiali, iconografia e committenza nel mosaico ravennate.” In Storia 
di Ravenna, 11.2, Dall'età bizantina all’età ottoniana: Ecclesiologia, cultura e arte. 
Antonio Carile, ed. (Venezia: Marsilio, 1992), 189-208; Eadem and Warren Tread- 
gold, “Procopius and the Imperial Panels of S. Vitale.” The Art Bulletin 79, no. 4 
(1997), 708-723. 

Charles Barber, “The Imperial Panels at San Vitale: A Reconsideration.” Byzantine and 
Modern Greek Studies 14, no. 1 (1990), 19-43; Natalia Teteriatnikov, “Gender and 
Ritual: Mosaic Panels of Justinian and Theodora in San Vitale.” In Anathemata Eor- 
tika: Studies in Honor of Thomas F. Mathews. Joseph D. Alchermes, Helen C. Evans, 
and Thelma K. Thomas, eds. (Mainz am Rhein: Philipp von Zabern, 2009), 296-304. 
For a donation scene: ibid.; Friedrich Wilhelm Deichmann, Ravenna. Hauptstadt des 
spătantiken Abendlandes, Vol. 11.2, Kommentar (Wiesbaden: Steiner, 1976), 180—181. 
For the representation of the First Entrance: Mathews, The Early Churches of Con- 
stdntinople: Architecture and Liturgy, 146-147; Robert F. Taft, The Great Entrance: 
A History of the Transfer of Gifts and Other Preanaphoral Rites of the Liturgy of 
St. John Crysostom (Roma: Pontificium Institutum Studiorum Orientalium, 1975), 
30-31; Allan Doig, Liturgy and Architecture: From the Early Church to the Middle 
Ages (Farnham, Burlington, VT: Asghate, 2008), 78-80. 

For a recent reflection on the gift-giving meaning of the mosaic: Diliana N. Angelova, 
Sacred Founders: Women, Men, and Gods in the Discourse of Imperial Founding, 
Rome Through Early Byzantium (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2015), 
261-276. For imperial gift giving: Leslie Brubaker, “Gifts and Prayers: The Visualiza- 
tion of Gift Giving in Byzantium and the Mosaics of Hagia Sophia.” In The Languages 
of Gift in the Early Middle Ages. Wendy Davies and Paul Fouracre, eds. (Cambridge: 
Cambridge, 2010), 33-61; Jean-Pierre Caillet, “L’évolution de la notion d’evergétisme 
dans l'antiquité chrétienne." In Donation et donateurs dans le monde byzantin: Actes 
du Colloque International de l'Université de Fribourg (13-15 Mars 2008). Jean- 
Michel Spieser and Elisabeth Yota, eds. (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 2012), 11-24. 
Antonio Carile, “Produzione e usi della porpora nell’impero bizantino.” In La por- 
pora. Realta e immaginario di un colore simbolico: Atti del convegno interdisciplin- 
are di studio dell’Istituto Veneto di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti (Venezia 24-25 Ottobre 
1996). Oddone Longo, ed. (Venezia: Istituto Veneto di Scienze Lettere ed Arti, 1998), 
243-269. 
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A portrait was always a tribute to a living or a dead person: Katherine Marsengill, Por- 
traits and Icons: Between Reality and Spirituality in Byzantine Art (Turnhout: Brepols, 
2013), 25-26. 

Scholars have long discussed the event commemorated in this mosaic, propending 
for the granting either of the autocephaly to the Church of Ravenna by Constans II 
(641—668) (Deichmann, Ravenna. Hauptstadt des spdtantiken Abendlandes, Vol. II.1, 
273-280) or of tax concessions to Bishop Reparatus by the Constantine IV. In recent 
years, the scholarly opinion has indicated this latter event as the one celebrated in the 
mosaic. For the historical circumstances surrounding the tax concession: Santo Mazza- 
rino, *Da Lollianus et Arbetio al mosaico storico di S: Apollinare in Classe (note sulla 
tradizione culturale di Ravenna e sull'anonimo ravennate)." Rivista di Studi Bizan- 
tini e Neoellenici 2-3 (12-13) (1965/1966), 99-117; André Guillou, Régionalisme et 
indépendence dans l'empire byzantin au VIIe siècle : L'exemple de l'exarchat et de la 
Pentapole d Italie (Roma: Istituto Storico Italiano per il Medio Evo, 1969), 176-179; 
Thomas S. Brown, *The Church of Ravenna and the Imperial Administration in the 
Seventh Century.” The English Historical Review 94, no. 370 (1979), 1-28; Jadran 
Ferluga, “L’esarcato.” In Storia di Ravenna, Vol. II.1, Dall'età bizantina all’età otto- 
niana. Territorio, economia e società. Antonio Carile, ed. (Venezia: Marsilio, 1991), 
351—377; most recently, see Salvatore Cosentino, “Social Instability and Economic 
Decline of the Ostrogothic Community in the Aftermath of the Imperial Victory: The 
Papyri Evidence." In Ravenna: Its Role in Earlier Medieval Change and Exchange. 
Judith Herrin and Jinty Nelson, eds. (London: Institute of Historical Research, 2016), 
133-149; and Veronica Ortenberg West-Harling, The Church of Ravenna, Constan- 
tinople and Rome in the Seventh Century." In Ravenna: Its Role in Earlier Medieval 
Change and Exchange. Judith Herrin and Jinty Nelson, eds. (London: Institute of His- 
torical Research, 2016), 199—210. 

In particular, portraits and inscriptions appear all reworked, and the figure on the 
emperor's right and the last two clerics were almost totally remade. For the resto- 
rations, the chronology of which is still unknown: Anna Maria Iannucci, “I vescovi 
Ecclesius, Severus, Ursus, Ursicinus, le scene dei privilegi e dei sacrifici in S. Apollin- 
are in Classe." Corsi di Cultura sull 'Arte Ravennate e Bizantina 33 (1986), 165—193. 
The first figure on the left, holding the miniature of a ciborium, has been tentatively 
identified as the future Justinian II. Corrado Ricci, Monumenti: Tavole storiche dei 
mosaici di Ravenna, Vol. 7, S. Apollinare in Classe (Roma: Istituto Poligrafico dello 
Stato, 1935), 34. 

Maria Cristina Carile, “Production, Promotion and Reception: The Visual Culture of 
Ravenna between Late Antiquity and the Middle Ages." In Ravenna: Its Role in Ear- 
lier Medieval Change and Exchange. Judith Herrin and Jinty Nelson, eds. (London: 
Institute of Historical Research, 2016), 53—86, in particular 72—75, with references. 
De sacri aedibus Deiparae ad Fontem, in Acta Sanctorum. Novembris, Vol. 3, Carlo 
De Smedt, ed. (Bruxelles: Polleunis, Ceuterick et Lefebure, 1900), 880C; English 
translation in Mango, The Art of the Byzantine Empire, 312—1453. Sources and Docu- 
ments, 155. 

The church was built by Justinian, but Procopius does not describe it in detail. Pro- 
copius, De Aedificiis. 1.3.6-9. Gerhard Wirth, ed. and Henry Bronson Dewing, trans. 
(Cambridge and London: Loeb Classical Library, 1940), 40—41. For the changes that 
occurred to the building over the centuries: Raymond Janin, La géographie ecclé- 
siastique de l'empire byzantin, Vol. III.1, Les églises et les monastères, Le siège de 
Constantinople et le patriarcat oecuménique (Paris: Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique, 1969), 232-237. 

For imperial donations to churches, with reference to the De Cerimoniis: André Gra- 
bar, “Quel est le sens de l'offrande de Justinien et de Théodora sur les mosaiques de 
Saint-Vital?" Felix Ravenna 81 (1960), 63—77; see also John Philip Thomas, Private 
Religious Foundations in the Byzantine Empire (Washington, DC: Dumbarton Oaks, 
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1987), 153-154, 216-217; Natalia Teteriatnikov, “Hagia Sophia: The Two Portraits 
of the Emperors with Money Bags as a Functional Setting.” Arte Medievale 1 (1996), 
46-67 esp. 48-49. 

This text is included in a tenth-century manuscript of the Bibliothèque nationale de 
France (ms. gr. 1447, ff. 257-258). For the edition and French translation: Antoine 
Wenger, “Notes inédites sur les empereurs Théodose I, Arcadius, Théodose II, Léon I.” 
Revue Des Etudes Byzantines 10, no. 1 (1952), 47-59 exp. 54-59; English transla- 
tion in Mango, The Art of the Byzantine Empire, 312-1453. Sources and Documents, 
34-35. On the proximity of relics and icons in framing sacred space, see also chapters 
by Lidova, Milanović, and Bogdanović in this volume. 

The text reports Veronica instead of Verina and describes the young Leo and Ariadne 
as the children of the imperial family. However, Leo was in fact son of Zeno and Ari- 
adne and thus Leo and Verina’s grandson (Ivi, 35 n. 57). For the Blachernae church: 
Janin, La géographie ecclésiastique de l'empire byzantin, Vol. II.1, 169-179; Wolf- 
gang Müller- Wiener, Bildlexikon zur Topographie Istanbuls: Byzantion, Konstantin- 
upolis, Istanbul bis zum Beginn des 17. Jahrhunderts (Tübingen: E. Wasmuth, 1977), 
223-224, 301-305. 

Discussing this point: Cyril Mango, “The Origins of the Blachernae Shrine at Con- 
stantinople." In Radovi XIII medunarodnog kongresa za starokrscansku arheologiju 
(Split, Porec 25.9—1.10. 1994)/Acta XIII Congressus Internationalis Archaeologiae 
Christianae. Nenad Cambi and Emilio Marin, eds. (Split, Roma: Arheoloski Muzej — 
Pontificio Istituto di Archeologia Cristiana, 1998), 61—76; Idem, Constantinople as 
Theotokoupolis." In /mages of the Mother of God. Perceptions of the Theotokos in 
Byzantium. Maria Vassilaki, ed. (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2005), 17-25; Bissera Pentch- 
eva, Icons and Power: The Mother of God in Byzantium (University Park: The 
Pennsylvania State University Press, 2006), 11—13; for the cult of the Theotokos in 
relation to the veil: Henry Maguire, “Body, Clothing, Metaphor: The Virgin in Early 
Byzantine Art.” In The Cult of the Mother of God in Byzantium: Texts and Images. 
Leslie Brubaker and Mary B. Cunningham, eds. (Burlington, VT: Asghate, 2011), 
39-52. 

Jelena Bogdanovic, The Framing of Sacred Space: The Canopy and the Byzantine 
Church (New York: Oxford University Press, 2017). 

Pentcheva, Icons and Power: The Mother of God in Byzantium. 

Cyril Mango, The Brazen House. A Study of the Vestibule of the Imperial Palace of 
Constantinople (Kobenhavn: Munksgaard, 1959), 69-70, 90-91; Mathews, The Early 
Churches of Constantinople: Architecture and Liturgy, 93-94. Underlying the impor- 
tance of the panel proximity to the door that was also leading to the Holy Well on the 
ground floor: Teteriatnikov, “Hagia Sophia: The Two Portraits of the Emperors with 
Money Bags as a Functional Setting,” 52-54. 

Thomas Whittemore, The Mosaics of St. Sophia at Istanbul, Vol. 3, Third Preliminary 
Report, Work Done in 1935-1938: The Imperial Portraits of the Southern Vestibule 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press for the Byzantine Institute, 1942); Nicolas Oikono- 
mides, “The Mosaic Panel of Constantine IX and Zoe in Saint Sophia.” Revue des 
Etudes Byzantines 36 (1978), 219-232; Robin Cormack, “Interpreting the Mosaics of 
Saint Sophia at Istanbul.” Art History 4 (1981), 131—149; see also Idem, “The Emperor 
at St. Sophia: Viewer and Viewed.” In Byzance et les images: Cycle de conférences 
organisé au Musée du Louvre par le Service Culturel du 5 Octobre au 7 Décembre 
1992. André Guillou and Jannic Durand, eds. (Paris: La Documentation Frangaise, 
1994), 225-293, esp. 240-243; Ioli Kalavrezou, “Irregular Marriages in the Eleventh 
Century and the Zoe and Constantine Mosaic in Hagia Sophia.” In Law and Society in 
Byzantium, 9th-12th Centuries. Angeliki E. Laiou and Simon Dieter, eds. (Washington, 
DC: Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collection, 1994), 241—260; Brian A. Pol- 
lick, “Sex, Lies, and Mosaics: The Zoe Panel as a Reflection of Change in Eleventh- 
Century Byzantium.” ARTiculate 1, no. 1 (2012), 22-38; Teteriatnikov, “Hagia Sophia: 
The Two Portraits of the Emperors with Money Bags as a Functional Setting.” 
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For the apokombion, the usual imperial donation on major feast days or on Holy 
Saturday, see Alexander Kazhdan, “Apokombion.” In Oxford Dctionary of Byzan- 
tium, Vol. 3. (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1991), 135-136. The inscription on 
Zoe's roll (+ K@votavt(i)vo(c) £v X(ptot)@ TH O(£)ò motòs Baotreds Popaítov / 
“Constantine, pious in Christ the God, Emperor of the Romans”) was adopted for tax 
concessions or donations. For a discussion and an analysis of the imperial donations to 
the church by Romanos III and Constantine IX: Oikonomides, “The Mosaic Panel of 
Constantine IX and Zoe in Saint Sophia,” 223-224. 

For this point as well as for Zoe’s concern with beauty, see especially Myrto Hatzaki, 
“Experiencing Physical Beauty in Byzantium: The Body and the Ideal.” In Experienc- 
ing Byzantium. Papers from the 44th Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies (New- 
castle and Durham, April 2011). Claire Nesbitt and Mark Jackson, eds. (Farnham: 
Asghate, 2013), 233-250. See also Barbara Hill, Liz James, and Dion Smythe, “Zoe: 
The Rhythm Method of Imperial Renewal.” In New Constantines: The Rhythm of 
Imperial Renewal in Byzantium, 4th-13th Centuries. Papers from the Twenty-Sixth 
Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies (St Andrews, March 1992). Paul Magdalino, 
ed. (Aldershot: Ashgate, 1994), 215-229. 

Leslie Brubaker also notes that the mosaic, lit by candles and oil lamps, would have 
been well visible also by those entering from the imperial door at the ground level. 
Brubaker, “Gifts and Prayers: The Visualization of Gift Giving in Byzantium and 
the Mosaics of Hagia Sophia,” 37-39; Eadem, “Looking at the Byzantine Family.” 
In Approaches to the Byzantine Family. Eadem and Shaun Tougher, eds. (Farnham: 
Asghate, 2013), 177-206, especially 192. For further reflections on the viewers: Cor- 
mack, “The Emperor at St. Sophia: Viewer and Viewed.” 

For this mosaic: Whittemore, The Mosaics of St. Sophia at Istanbul: The Imperial 
Portraits of the Southern Vestibule; Cormack, “The Emperor at St. Sophia: Viewer and 
Viewed”; Idem, “Interpreting the Mosaics of Saint Sophia at Istanbul”; Ioli Kalavre- 
zou, “Imperial Relations with the Church in the Art of the Komnenians.” In Byzantium 
in the 12th Century. Canon Law, State and Society. Nicolas Oikonomides, ed. (Athens: 
Society of Byzantine and Post-Byzantine Studies, 1991), 25-36, esp. 33-34. 
Teteriatnikov, “Hagia Sophia: The Two Portraits of the Emperors with Moneybags 
as a Functional Setting”; Eadem, “Animated Icons on Interactive Display: The Case 
of Hagia Sophia, Constantinople.” In Spatial Icons. Performativity in Byzantium and 
Medieval Russia. Alexei Lidov, ed. (Moscow: Indrik, 2011), 247-274. 

On this point: Oikonomides, “The Mosaic Panel of Constantine IX and Zoe in Saint 
Sophia”; Teteriatnikov, “Hagia Sophia: The Two Portraits of the Emperors with Money 
Bags as a Functional Setting,” 49-52. 

For Theodora: Linda Garland, Byzantine Empresses. Women and Power in Byzan- 
tium, AD 527-1204 (London and New York: Routledge, 1999), 11-39; Liz James, 
Empresses and Power in Early Byzantium (London: Leicester University Press, 2001). 
For Irene: Garland, Byzantine Empresses: Women and Power in Byzantium, AD 527- 
1204, 73-94; James, Empresses and Power in Early Byzantium; Judith Herrin, Women 
in Purple. Rulers of Medieval Byzantium (London: Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 2001), 
51-129. 

The church was built between 965 and 969 during the reign of Nikephoros II Pho- 
kas (963-969). The niche showed the young Empress Theophano and Emperor Nike- 
phoros II Phokas in the center, the young Basil to the right, the emperor’s father Bardas 
and his brother the kuropalates Leo Phokas. The inscription over the fresco reads: 
“Lord preserve at all time our pious Majesties, Nikephoros and Theophano our lady.” 
For the church: Nicole Thierry, La Cappadoce de l’antiquité au Moyen Age (Turnhout: 
Brepols, 2002), 73-74, 173-177, with references. 

Furthermore, they were visually paralleled to the representation of Saint Constantine 
and Helena in the central apse. Catherine Jolivet-Levy, Les églises byzantines de Cap- 
padoce. Le programme iconographique de l’abside et de ses abords (Paris: Centre 
National de la Recherche Scientifique, 1991), 18-19; Maria Parani, Reconstructing the 
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Reality of Images. Byzantine Material Culture and Religious Iconography (11th—15th 
Centuries) (Leiden-Boston: Brill, 2003), 40, 105-106. See also with further reflec- 
tions: Catherine Jolivet-Levy, “L’ image du pouvoir dans l'art byzantin à l'époque de la 
dynastie macédonienne (867—1056).” Byzantion 57 (1987), 441—470. 

Suggesting that the fresco may have commemorated an imperial donation: Teteriat- 
nikov, “Hagia Sophia: The Two Portraits of the Emperors with Money Bags as a Func- 
tional Setting,” 48—49. 

On the imperial palace: Carile, The Vision of the Palace of the Byzantine Emperors as 
a Heavenly Jerusalem (with particular reference to Late Antiquity), Michael Feather- 
stone, “Space and Ceremony in the Great Palace of Constantinople Under the Macedo- 
nian Emperors.” In Le corti nell alto Medioevo. LXII Settimana di Studio del Centro 
Italiano di Studi sull’Alto Medioevo (Spoleto, 24-29 Aprile 2014) (Spoleto: CISAM. 
Centro Italiano di Studi sull’ Alto Medioevo, 2015), 587—608 (for mid-Byzantium); 
Ruth Macrides, “After the Macedonians: Ceremonial and Space in the Eleventh and 
Twelfth Centuries.” In Le corti nell'alto Medioevo: LXII Settimana di Studio del 
Centro Italiano di Studi sull’Alto Medioevo (Spoleto, 24-29 Aprile 2014) (Spoleto: 
CISAM. Centro Italiano di Studi sull’ Alto Medioevo, 2015), 611—624 (for late Byzan- 
tium). With reference to imperial palaces in a long perspective, most recently: Michael 
Featherstone et al., eds., The Emperor s House. Palaces from Augustus to the Age of 
Absolutism (Berlin and Boston: De Gruyter, 2015). 

Eusebius. Vita Constantini. 11.3. In Eusebius von Caesarea. De vita Constantini. Über 
das Leben Konstantins. Bruno Bleckmann, ed. H. Schneider, commentary (Turnhout: 
Brepols, 2007), 310—313; English translation in Eusebius, Life of Constantine. Averil 
Cameron and Stuart G. Hall, introduction, translation, and commentary (Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press, 1999), 122. 

On the Chalké: Mango, The Brazen House. A Study of the Vestibule of the Imperial 
Palace of Constantinople. It is not clear if the palace entrance was already the Chalké 
at the time of Constantine or if this monumental entrance was built only around 498, 
under Emperor Anastasius (491—518). Albrecht Berger, “Die Altstadt von Byzanz 
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the perception of living 
holy persons 


Katherine Marsengill 


In countless Byzantine hagiographic and theological sources, we read that painted 
icons were believed to be true portraits;! indeed, that it was necessary that they be 
so, even though to our eyes the appearances of Christ and the saints are sometimes 
quite unnaturally stylized. What a modern viewer lacks, however, is a Byzantine 
eye — a perception of the human body and its characteristics that is quite differ- 
ent from our own. In the Byzantine world, the true nature of a holy person was 
revealed not by his earthly appearance, but by his conformity to a sacred type. The 
Byzantines believed that the consequences of divine revelation in the soul were 
expressed in the physical aspect of a holy person. Just as Moses shone with the 
reflected light of God when he descended from Sinai, a man or woman who had 
accomplished a greater spiritual degree of enlightenment, who had experienced 
God, simply could not exist without such a state physically and visibly revealed.” 
There are cases where holiness was kept hidden during life, as attested by the 
modest Saint Theodora of Thessaloniki. Her body transfigured only at death, and 
the holiness of this countenance was further revealed in the posthumously painted 
icon.? For the most part, however, for those who had achieved spiritual perfection, 
his or her appearance was believed to have transformed accordingly, an ontologi- 
cal state that was visible in the person and presented in the painted 1con, as well, 
whether done from life or repainted over the centuries.^ The icon, then, preserved 
for viewers this holy visibility as an expression of the true, spiritual nature of 
man — not his physical materiality, but his transcendent likeness. 

How did this understanding of the perceptible effects of holiness as revealed in 
painted icons, as well as a cultural understanding of what icons conveyed to view- 
ers about the person represented, guide contemporary experiences of encounter- 
ing living holy persons? In this chapter of Perceptions of Body and Space, | would 
like to discuss the perception of “the holy" as it concerns the holy body and its 
framing within sacred space in Byzantium. In particular, I would like to exam- 
ine how painted icons (and icons in other materials) influenced the appearances 
of living holy persons as they were conceptually framed and visually perceived. 
This is not a new topic, as Gilbert Dagron approached it in 1991, studying the 
interdependence of icons and visions of saints.’ If Dagron’s article did not discuss 
living saints, it nonetheless analyzed instances where images were "living" within 
the minds of those who beheld the visions, as well as in the imaginations of those 
who read or heard about these visions in miracle accounts where the painted icon 
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became interpolated as the likeness of the saint. The saints, we are told, were 
recognized or recognizable because they looked identical to their icons. We can 
only speculate how such as translation of painting to flesh manifested as “alive” 
in the minds of contemporaries; the descriptives are never as informative as we 
may wish them. But certainly traits such as “shining” and “filled with Divine 
grace” are examples of adjectives (albeit abstract) that are interchangeable, used 
to describe both a “living” saint — or a vision of him — and his icon. However, as 
will be discussed here, the conceptual relationship between a living holy person 
and a painted icon was so closely intertwined that the term “icon” transcended 
flesh and paint in the Byzantine understanding. 

Important to the study of living holy men is Georgia Frank’s The Memory of the 
Eyes. Published in 2000, it presented the phenomenon of late antique visual per- 
ception through the lens of pilgrimage accounts and hagiography, which brought 
everyday people into contact with living holy men.° Frank reexamines what have 
been overlooked as hagiographic topoi in order to ascertain how Byzantines not 
just described holy men (their faces are shining, radiant, filled with grace, like an 
angel, etc.), but how they actually perceived their appearances; in other words, the 
circulated stories about how holy persons looked created expectations in pilgrims 
that were self-fulfilled. Explaining the appearances of humans that were spiritual 
exemplars required a written and spoken language that cast holy persons as part of 
a larger truth. Topoi revealed the patterns that took shape within the holy person's 
life, which, in turn, revealed the presence of the Divine. Thus, people were cultur- 
ally prepared to see and explain encounters with the holy in conformity to these 
accepted, visible signs.’ 

Inspired by this hypothesis, I posited how the development of painted icons 
may have played a role in this discourse.* I have already argued that painted icons 
developed within a culture that believed holiness wrought visible transforma- 
tions in human faces, making them into “living icons,” and that painted icons, in 
turn, became a factor in the perception, description, and, in some cases the self- 
representation of living holy persons.? In this chapter, I would like to add another 
layer to the inquiry. This will necessitate a discussion of iconic presence and the 
conceptual interchangeability of a living and painted icon, as well as theoretical 
definitions of the image as form rather than substance. In a general sense, viewing 
living or painted icons involved the element of the aforementioned conditioned 
expectations that influenced perception, as Frank describes in relation to holy 
men. However, that the living or painted icon was believed to convey presence, 
even 1f seemingly redundant in the case of the living holy person, is a phenom- 
enon that deserves more consideration. For without the conceptual notion of the 
painted icon, the living icon lacks its fullest meaning. 

In this vein, it is necessary to outline a basic issue about images in early and 
medieval Christianity that is still a matter of scholarly debate. I refer to the "strug- 
gle” the Christian viewer has with his inclination to invest in the image a degree of 
reality that is impossible (and often abruptly stopped short) because of the limita- 
tions and physicality of the material. It is a debate over the perceived presence or 
acknowledged absence of a being in his or her painted image.! This is not just a 
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problem of modern-day thinkers. Ink has been spilled for almost two millennia 
trying to justify the use of images or discredit them as inhibitive to true spiritual 
knowledge." In favor of their use in Christianity, images have been positioned as 
picture bibles for the poor” — no matter that many images were certainly iconic 
portraits and not merely narrative — and visible “signs” that point to greater truth 
that is both concealed and revealed by images." Or, if images were conceived as 
material visualizations of spiritual realities (and John of Damascus is merely one 
representative of this realm of thought), icons were essentially linked to their pro- 
totypes, and yet different in expression and material.!* This departure from other 
late antique ideas about the inferiority of materiality and visibility was justified by 
defending that matter had been elevated by the Incarnation. 

In the late antique understanding of the function of an icon — reiterated by 
the Byzantine iconophiles in the Second Council of Nicaea in 787 — the purpose 
of venerating an image was that the honor conveyed to it was honor paid to a 
distant and otherwise unseen prototype.!5 A general interpretation is that icons 
were recognized as a sanctified means for the holy to participate in the physical 
realm, with the justification that such participation did not confuse the portrayed 
with his actual portrait and its earth-bound materiality.'^ However, as attested in 
numerous sources, there remained throughout the centuries stories of images that 
not only made visible who was represented, a conduit of veneration that prom- 
ised reciprocation with blessings and perhaps miracles; but that the portrait also 
somehow became an extension of or even a substitution for the represented figure. 
The material portrait, not merely who was represented, could become activated, 
however such miraculous leaps in a particular icon's potential to act or react came 
about. For example, an eighth-century account found in the History of the Patri- 
archs of the Coptic Church of Alexandria tells how, at a meeting of bishops, there 
was an icon of John Chrysostom hung on a board positioned above the throne of 
the patriarch, Abba Michael." In protest to the removal of a certain Bishop Cyri- 
acus from his office, this icon moved on its own from its original position several 
times before it finally took up residence near Cyriacus. That Cyriacus resembled 
Chrysostom's likeness made the saint's favor even clearer, a point that implies 
that the living bishop's appearance had conformed to an inner state that made it 
reflective of the sainted bishop. This cultural notion that a person could resemble 
an icon will be addressed further later in this chapter. 

Such accounts reveal the beliefthat there was a vital connection between the icon 
and the portrayed, a connection that was explained in various ways. For defenders 
of icons in the late eighth and ninth centuries, in theoretically refined explana- 
tions of their position, this connection was form. The icon became conceptually 
the material imprint of a form that it shared with the prototype, while remaining 
essentially different from the absent prototype it conveyed through shared form. 
As Patriarch Nikephoros states, “Making present the departed by manifesting the 
resemblance and memory of its shape/form (uopofic), [the icon] coextensive over 
time preserves the relationship [with the archetype]."* The iconophiles consist- 
ently relied upon two words to designate form, popọń and sidoc, and often used 
them together. The former, in my opinion, is more general and addresses the shape 
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or appearance of someone, whereas the latter, based on ancient uses of the term, 
seems to encompass certain moral or spiritual aspects that are manifest in a per- 
son's appearance and which can also be pictured in a likeness." I believe this 
is how St. Athanasius uses the terms in Contra Arianos, where he writes, *He 
therefore who venerates the icon also venerates the emperor in it, for the icon is 
the shape (ope) and the form (cióoc) of him.””° John of Damascus uses the two 
words further to describe the accidentals of appearance, perhaps general form and 
unique physical and moral features.*! It may be that Nikephoros employs only the 
first in the preceding passage to leave room for cases where particulars vary even 
though form is constant, similar to the answer Patriarch Photios gives about vari- 
ations in icons between cultures in his defense of icons.” 

Thus, the form — the appearance, generally and specifically — of the prototype 
existed eternally outside of the boundary of matter, whether or not it was made 
visible in one portrait or another. Gazing upon the correct form of a person in 
his or her portrait directed veneration, as the form represented there — if not the 
material it was represented on — was essentially the same. In a sense, form-made- 
visible amounted to a sympathetic and metaphysical bond. Every so often, the 
metaphysical bond became physical and there seemed to be reserved the possibil- 
ity that the portrait might yet elide with the prototype, or that the prototype's form 
could somehow inhabit the physicality of the material upon which its form was 
represented, as was the case with Bishop Cyriacus’ icon. 

But how does this relationship work in cases where living holy persons are 
perceived as painted images? The elision of portrait and prototype is an interest- 
ing point for a case study examining Saint Neophytos of Cyprus (1134 — after 
May 1214). Neophytos was a monk who, after a series of events in his life, even- 
tually removed himself from society to live as a hermit in a cave near Paphos, 
which he called the enkleistra [lit. *enclosed"], and where he could study, write, 
and dedicate himself to God as a true ascetic (Figure 4.1).? He transformed his 
cave by carving out an inner cell as his personal space, a sanctuary for worship 
(and eventually, when he was anointed as a priest, for the sacraments), and then a 
naos to complete his chapel. Over time, other monk-disciples joined him so that 
the hermitage became a larger complex with Neophytos residing in the chapel at 
the center of monastic life. 

In her comprehensive study of the saint's life, Galatariotou explains how Neo- 
phytos, though working no miracles, positioned himself in his own writings (and 
presumably in his interactions with followers) as a vehicle of God, chosen by 
God to be an intermediary between humans and the divine.” In his old age, while 
writing his monastery's typikon in 1214, he continually professes his own unwor- 
thiness (a common rhetorical formula) while stating that all of his actions, life's 
endeavors, and writings were the will, thoughts, and voice of God; his words as he 
spoke them to his followers or wrote them in his numerous authored works, were 
those of the Holy Spirit moving through him: “The words that I say to you. . . are 
the words that are spoken from divine grace through me to you.” 

Not surprisingly, then, is how Neophytos had himself portrayed in his cave cell 
and in the sanctuary of his cave chapel when he directed its painted decoration in 
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Figure 4.1 Theodore Apseudes, Neophytos with Angels, 1182, fresco in the bema. Enkleis- 
tra of Saint Neophytes, Paphos. 


Photo: © Svetlana Tomekovic. 


1183. I will draw attention to only one example, though he was portrayed in paint 
twice (and in an additional painting in the naos years later, when it was deco- 
rated around 1200).” In the sanctuary, across from the image of the Ascension of 
Christ, Neophytos appears full-length, held aloft on either side by angels as he, 
too, ascends to heaven. It is a declaration of his heavenly aspirations, certainly; 
but also an expression of himself as a holy man: angelic — as hermits historically 
were described — and existing in a place that was between earth and heaven. He 
proclaimed his current and future status as one who belonged among the saintly 
and angelic ranks. 

However, despite the boldness of the painted representation, it is not Neo- 
phytos’ portrait alone that is of interest here. In terms of framing a living holy 
man with architecture and images,”’ one can do no better than Neophytos. His 
cell was located behind the sanctuary, accessed through a narrow, rectangular 
door. Above the door is a painting of a full-length image of Christ Emmanuel 
(though an adult, not a child as is more typical for this type), framed within a 
door-like background (Figure 4.2). This is no doubt a reference to Christ the 
Door, even though it bears the inscription *Emmanuel.'?* The physical door to 
Neophytos' cell and the door painted around Christ are practically the same in 
shape and proportion. The dual presentation of Neophytos as the living icon and 
the painted icon of Christ above him would have been quite apparent when the 
ascetic stood within the frame of the door to his cell, and the conception of the 
saint as a perfect imitator of Christ reinforced: through Neophytos, one could 
encounter Christ — Neophytos was the door, and his was the living reflection of 
Christ Emmanuel, Christ “who is with us." 
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Figure 4.2 Theodore Apseudes, Christ the Door, 1182, fresco in the bema. Enkleistra of 
Saint Neophytos, Paphos. 


Photo: O Svetlana Tomekovic. 


Perhaps even more interesting 1s how Neophytos appeared to his disciples after 
he retreated to his second cell above the naos ofthe cave church, a place he called 
the New Zion, sometime around the year 1200. From this superior vantage point, 
Neophytos attended the services that took place in the chapel below while he 
remained in a specially designated area he called the hagiasterion, watching and 
listening through an aperture. 


Then, the narthex and its upper storey [which is] the sacristy. Again above 
this, my sanctuary and holy chapel, wherein I am sanctified by partaking of 
Christ's sacraments and by the chanting of the holy hymns. Again, above the 
aforementioned sanctuary, [1s] the new hermitage of the New Sion, the work 
abounding in God's providence.? 


The opening to the hagiasterion is visible in the center of the naos, appearing as 
if an oculus in the cave ceiling, a ceiling which had been rounded in its carving to 
mimic a shallow dome (Figure 4.3). Moreover, still visible in the “dome,” even 
though badly damaged, is another image of Christ's Ascension that was painted at 
the same time as Neophytos' *ascension" to his new cell. The composition curves 
around the shaft of the oculus so that Christ's head rises to a pinnacle within the 
upper part of the oculus. 

From what we can tell, this upper cave is where Neophytos remained until his 
death, announcing by its location and the adjoining imagery that he had ascended, 
metaphorically and literally. Similar to the door to his previous cell, it is in the 
framing of his actual person where we find a visual statement more powerful than 
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Figure 4.3 View of the oculus in the naos with scene of Christ’s Ascension, 1182. 


Photo: © Svetlana Tomekovic. 


any portrait image of the saint. Whereas oculi are traditionally round, this one is 
not. Nor is it a rectangle, though the outline at the top of the shaft is square. The 
oculus is not even a roughened shape determined by the nature of the rock itself, 
nor reflective of the hard work of manual chiseling through the rock. Mango and 
Hawkins describe it as “elliptical,” though it is clearly not.?? Indeed, for viewers 
looking upward into the hagiasterion, the oculus is distinctly shaped with one 
side having an arched opening (presumably the top) that terminates on both sides 
in one straight side (presumably the bottom) so that the effect is one of an arched 
window, an aedicule, or even arched frame of a holy icon. Only a few of the icons 
painted on the walls of the enkleistra have such arched fields, and these are usu- 
ally determined by the shape of the rock rather than deliberate. By contrast, the 
icon of the Virgin and Child at the tomb in Neophytos’ original cell, because it 
is painted within a niche, stands out as having been specifically created with an 
arched top. One can imagine how Neophytos addressed his disciples, with his 
head appearing perfectly framed in the arch as he braced himself on the edge, as 
if a living, talking icon. Moreover, once again, his living face was paired with 
a painted image of Christ so that both were visually grasped simultaneously by 
viewers and, undoubtedly, conceptually related to one another, as well.*! 

It is clear that Neophytos framed his living person within openings that ref- 
erenced the frames and pictorial fields of icons. To reinforce the comparison, he 
placed images of Christ near his living person as well as his painted portrait. 
In this way, we see the perception of Neophytos as though he were an icon not 
just as something that had cultural precedents with conditioned, even expected 
responses, as Frank discusses regarding holy men in Late Antiquity. Indeed, this 
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was also a careful construct on the part of Neophytos, who, though self-educated, 
was obviously well versed in traditions regarding sainthood and its visualization. 
It goes without saying that there were visual examples in the icons of his culture 
for him to use; they were present in his cave chapel. Moreover, there was a legacy 
of ascetics who were similarly framed and compared to painted icons, notably 
among the stylite saints. One example is Lazaros of Galesion (d. 1053). Atop his 
column, Lazaros had constructed an elaborate partition between where he resided 
(presumably in a covered space away from the eyes of his viewers), and the area 
where his visitors, after ascending a ladder, would meet with him face-to-face. 
The partition was pierced by a window-like aperture through which Lazaros and 
his visitors would speak. A description from his vita of such an interaction tells of 
how one of Lazaros’ followers, as monk named Meletius, came up to give a report 
to Lazaros, sitting on the other side of the partition. Interestingly, the vita refers to 
icons of archangels set up there, as well, perhaps placed on stands or even hung 
on the partitioning wall, so that Lazaros’ own face would have been framed in the 
window next to painted images of angels.” 

Neophytos also inherited a rich rhetorical legacy in which, since antiquity, 
images and people were compared as a means of identifying and recognizing 
innate superior qualities of certain humans. People were often described as 
images, or in terms of their similarities to images, whether these were real or 
imagined images. An imaginary image might serve as a means to describe a per- 
fected version of someone, a higher state of being that is made visibly clear as 
one assumes the qualities of a painted or carved portrait. To take an example 
commonly used, Ammianus Marcellinus commented on the unmoving dignity of 
Emperor Constantius II as he rode in his chariot, saying he resembled a graven 
image;** in other words, he was so appropriate and dignified in the moment of his 
triumph that he became the kind of perfection that is visible in images. In Late 
Antiquity, it was deemed important that the Christian emperor be viewed as a rev- 
elation, even an epiphany, of dispassionate splendor, someone who was above the 
passions of human nature. The ruler was like a present divinity” — and therefore 
like an image, as the emperor was often called. 

Late antique Christians, in the process of spiritual perfection were urged to 
become, interestingly enough, their own metaphorical portraits, or perfected ver- 
sions of themselves. This was the subject of letters and sermons delivered by 
Church Fathers like Basil of Cesaraea and John Chrysostom.* Yet in order to do 
so, they often needed the portraits of exemplars by which to model their own. It 
is important to keep in mind, however, that the Christian “self-portrait” is a liv- 
ing person who portrays herself with virtues and good deeds after the likeness of 
another living or deceased person, who is called a “portrait” (“eikon”) to refer to 
his or her perfected state. The exemplar was usually a saint, who had modeled 
him or herself after Christ, the icon of the Father. Thus, whether or not an actual 
painted portrait of the virtuous exemplar was kept in the minds or before the eyes 
during this metaphorical painting by the self-modelers is possible, but unknown.? 
As complicated as it sounds, there is substantial enough evidence to suggest that 
the spiritual exemplar’s own portrait — whether actually painted, metaphorical, or 
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imagined — was greater in its conceptual capacity to visualize the superior nature 
of the exemplar since this “portrait” was copied from Christ, who was the visible 
image of God. 

Descriptions of living people that were inspired by portraits of divinity also had 
cultural precedent. Another way that images and people were compared in antiq- 
uity sought visual complements between images of divinities and living persons. 
In antiquity, divinity was understood as revealed and revered through images and 
image-making, even though the gods themselves were held to be above visual 
knowledge or mortal capacity to comprehend them.” This is not unlike the per- 
ception of Christ as the means by which God made Himself visible, and how icons 
of Christ made that revelation present even after the Ascension.** Yet, because 
of these ingrained associations of images of gods as having the aspiration and 
potential to encapsulate divine attributes, elevated — or “deified” — living persons 
were described as images with words that evoked the still and smooth qualities 
of stone or the vivid colors of paint. An early textual example that also demon- 
strates self-awareness of this tradition is a panegyric written by Lucian in the 
second century, interestingly entitled Eikones. In his praise of Panthea, mistress 
of Emperor Lucius Verus, Lucian presents the living woman as a kind of statue or 
painting by comparing her likeness to the statues and paintings of the most beauti- 
ful goddesses by the most prized artists.? However, he apparently offended her 
in his zealous flattery, for there also survives a second work authored in defense 
of his first offering, entitled Hyper ton eikonon. Since Panthea believed him to be 
an insincere flatterer, as she claimed she was not so perfectly formed in physical 
appearance as goddesses, Lucian responds by saying, 


I did not compare you to Goddesses, oh great lady, but to the masterworks of 
our best artists made in stone, bronze, or ivory. It is not irreverent, I think, to 
compare men to the works of men. Unless you believe Athena is the statue 
made by Phidias, and the heavenly Aphrodite was created by Praxiteles at 
Knidos not so many years ago . . . I believe that the true images [of the gods] 
can not be mimicked by men.“ 


In this way, Lucian creates through description and comparison a literary portrait 
of a beautiful woman that played upon the idea of the kind of perfected form that 
is reserved for images of divinities, defending the gods as the epitome of human- 
ity in endeavor and beauty, but not limiting the gods to such conditions. Yet we 
also see that humans can only hope to emulate gods as images, in other words, in 
the way they are made visible to humans. This idea is not unlike how saints emu- 
late Christ (and, as we see with Neophytos, painted icons of Christ) as the visible 
aspect of the invisible and unrepresentational God. 

This cultural tradition that prized images as supreme expressions of human 
divinized form, reflective and indicative of virtue, and therefore a rhetorical visu- 
alization of lauded human qualities, had a profound impact on the development 
of the painted icon. The painted icon, like the imagined portrait as metaphor for 
the perfected being, was not merely for the preservation of features, but also a 
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means to recognize the supreme Christ-like virtues of the portrayed. Thus, certain 
features became prioritized over others and saints were made into types accord- 
ing to what qualities needed to be emphasized. There were universal signs, the 
halo, for example. But there were other factors more elusive, suggested by adjec- 
tives that were applied to living holy persons, visions of saints, and painted icons, 
adjectives that imply glowing radiance. Descriptions were predicated on earlier 
biblical or saintly types (as Bishop Cyriacus and his resemblance to Bishop John 
Chrysostom), and encounters were described with topoi rather than objective 
documentation. Moreover, comparisons of saintly bodies to painted icons were 
used to cover a wealth of attributes when looking at an actual saint. Neophytos 
and Lazaros both pulled from this tradition by framing their faces in such ways 
to evoke icons, making them visually immediate and visceral with their own 
appearances. Such cross references and the myriad associations implied with 
comparison to icons is documented as early as the Life of Daniel the Stylite, 
where it is written that, after his death, he was placed on a board and held up 
vertically for the assembled people to see. The visual significance was noted; his 
body appeared “like an icon.”*! 

It would be remiss not to include in this discussion the Byzantine emperor, 
who, drawing upon this legacy, also relied upon the painted icon to conceptualize 
more fully his living person. Just as Neophytos presented himself as though an 
icon with visual references to painted icons, sacred images guided the presenta- 
tion of the real emperor. And so he adopted the appropriate visual phenomena, 
physically framing his person as sacred, as well as having his own visual portrayal 
play upon Christ-like tropes and iconography.” Shared contexts of the living or 
portrayed emperor with images of Christ, conceptual links of divine and divinely 
appointed rulership, and the general iconicity reflected on their portraits further 
confirmed the relationship between Christ and the emperor. More direct compari- 
sons of the living emperor with icons of Christ are attested in primary literature. 
Michael Italikos, for example, said of Emperor Manuel I that he went around on 
earth as if a living and moving statue of Christ,* describing the icon of Christ 
as three-dimensional in order to accommodate the emperor’s movement, as well 
as recalling past imperial encomia that invoked statuary (Anna Komnenos gave 
similar praise to her parents in her A/exiad, calling them “living statues")." How- 
ever, there was also interplay between the emperor and his own iconic image. An 
elucidating example can be found in the mid-twelfth-century development of the 
imperial ceremony of the prokypsis (apoxvyic), a ritual display of the emperor and 
his family that occurred on Christmas, Epiphany, and Palm Sunday. The imperial 
family lined up on a stage as a curtain drew back to reveal the frontal, static fig- 
ures.“ As it is described, this presentation very likely resembled the imperial fam- 
ily portraits found in surviving manuscript illumination from the period, though 
this is not to suggest that such portraits were based on the prokypsis ceremony. 
However, we may reasonably argue the opposite, that emperors consciously 
presented themselves as they appeared in such iconic illumination — as well as 
mosaic murals such as those that still exist in Hagia Sophia and other media — so 
that iconicity was infused into the living emperor through visual association with 
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painted imperial icons." As James Francis states, “images have become living and 
the living have become images." 

In this imperial example lies another point regarding the living holy person as 
an icon. Like the display of the imperial body, the saint’s living body was both the 
reality and his icon.** As Pseudo-Leontios of Neapolis wrote, echoing earlier sen- 
timents about the ontological state of being an icon, “An icon of God is the human 
being who has transformed himself according to the icon of God, and especially 
the one who has received the dwelling of the Holy Spirit." This is precedented 
by the early stylite saints’ bodies, like that of Symeon the Elder, whose living 
body defied all gravity and limitations to stand upright, appearing to the crowds 
of pilgrims and disciples below like an antique statue atop an ancient column. The 
icon-like body of Daniel the Stylite lain out in death has already been mentioned. 
Theodora of Thessaloniki provides another example in which this iconofication 
of her body occurs. When she, an old woman in her monastery, died, her face 
became that of a young, beautiful woman.” This transfiguration revealed the holi- 
ness she had kept hidden while she was alive. Her face also emitted rays of shin- 
ing light and exuded myron, and visitors that came to view her body kissed her 
face. Thus, in many ways, her face served as an icon of her. This did not preclude 
the painting of an icon, which was accomplished soon after in miraculous fashion 
and which also emitted myron.?! 

These examples, combined with textual and visual support too vast to review 
here, demonstrate deliberate, conscious comparisons between painted icons and 
the living or deceased bodies of saints, as well as between images of Christ and 
the saint as an icon of Christ. In this complex conceptual exchange of what images 
are spiritually, visually, and perceptually, the notion that an icon becomes the 
means to make present a person separated by distance and time, while still rel- 
evant, becomes confounded. The "presence" that exists and is visible in a holy 
person is Christ, and Christ's presence is reinforced and available through the 
saint. But the saint is also, perhaps redundantly, present. Neophytos may have 
drawn upon the image of Christ to reflect his role as Christ's icon, but he was also 
an icon of himself. The saint was the medium of visibility for his icon instead of 
the icon being medium of the visibility of the saint, suggesting a more fluid and 
dynamic definition of an icon. Indeed, such comparisons were perhaps intended 
to clarify a transcendent reality where material-based definitions of “icon” were 
not necessary; the icon as a spiritual state rather than material object became the 
epitome of metaphysical transfiguration even while it was visually and perceptu- 
ally conceptualized. The lines between a living icon that is as perfected, static, and 
eternal as an image, and a painted icon that conveys the visibility and presence of 
an eternal form, are deliberately erased. 

How this is theoretically reasonable relies once again on the notion of form, 
as well as a deeper cultural understanding reflected in iconophilic discourse and 
indebted to Aristotle’s notions that any potential (dynamis) cannot be without its 
actuality (energia). In simple terms, a potentiality is simultaneous with its actual- 
ity, even if they do not co-exist. In this dynamic, Christ’s icon came into being at 
the moment of his Incarnation, an idea that was presented by Theodore of Stoudite 
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when he defended, almost counterintuitively, that there could be no prototype 
without its icon.? Importantly for purposes here, this means that St. Neophytos’ 
future painted icon was implicit in his living appearance just as his future icon 
assumed the existence of his prototype, and neither could exist without the other. 

It also means that icons (as forms) exist even without yet being painted by 
an artist. The way an icon is made visible in a painting is only one aspect in its 
potential for visible revelation. In other words, the medium of the icon is not the 
material. Rather, the medium is best understood as form (though we might just 
understand it as image independent of any substance, perhaps most comparable 
to the remembered appearance that occurs in the mind), which is one and the 
same with the prototype, whether seen in the living person, or in a vision, or in a 
mental or artistic reconstruction. Form is also the vehicle of presence. Indeed, as 
Roland Betancourt recently has pointed out, we can dismiss discussions of pres- 
ence or absence in icons as material objects." It is more accurate to say that form 
is the medium and therefore the vehicle of presence. Certainly, this is what the 
iconophiles were asserting in their continuous invocations of form as the mutual 
characteristic of icon and prototype, not divided, but shared. In the painted icon, 
the image so enjoins the viewer through the medium of form, that the image is 
made present through its perception. 


In conclusion, I would propose that the conceptual similarities between living 
holy persons and painted icons in Byzantium were based on culturally condi- 
tioned expectations. The tradition of linking superior humans with images as well 
as the common belief in the living holy person as the icon of Christ and his reli- 
ance on painted icons to secure his identity suggests the reasonability of my pro- 
posal. This comparison between living and painted icon may be further justified 
by Byzantine interpretations of form as the medium of the icon, which is what is 
visible in a saint and his painted icon. Whether or not painted and living icons held 
the same sorts of viewer expectations remains to be determined. 


Notes 


1 As a starting point in this chapter, it is important that “painted icon” be defined as 
an image of a holy person that was produced as a sacred portrait (even though such 
a portrait does not actually have to be painted), in order to contrast it with a “living 
icon.” The primary and secondary sources about icons as true likenesses of the subject 
are too vast to review here. For general coverage of the holy, Byzantine icon, see Hans 
Belting, Likeness and Presence: A History of the Image before the Era of Art (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1994); C. Schónborn, God s Human Face: The Christ- 
Icon (San Francisco: Ignatius Press, 1994); L. Ouspensky, Theology of the Icon 2 vols. 
(Crestwood, NY: St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1978). For a discussion on saints’ 
likenesses according to types, see H. Maguire, The Icons of their Bodies: Saints and 
Their Images in Byzantium (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1996). 

2 E.g., Gregory Palamas Homily 34: “Everything about the blessed divine nature is truly 
beautiful and desirable and is visible only to those whose minds have been purified. 
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Anyone who gazes at its brilliant rays and its graces partakes, to some extent, as though 
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up the mountain and beheld the Lord’s glory?” PG 151, 432B; trans. C. Veniamin, 
Homilies of Saint Gregory Palamas (Essex: Stavropegic Monastery of St. John the 
Baptist, 2009), 270-271. 

Vita Chapt. 43, available in A.-M. Talbot, Holy Women of Byzantium: Tens Saints’ 
Lives in English Translation (Washington, DC: Dumbarton Oaks, 1996), 201. 
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Iconostasis. D. Sheehan and O. Andrejev, trans. (Crestwood, NY: St. Vladimir’s Semi- 
nary Press, 2000 [written in 1922]), esp. 51-52. 
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ley and London: University of California Press, 2000). Related to the subject of the 
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ond to Fourth Centuries CE.” American Journal of Philology 124/4 (2003), 575-600. 
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Antiquity is P. Brown, “The Rise and Function of the Holy Man in Late Antiquity.” The 
Journal of Roman Studies 61 (1971), 80-101. 
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from the face and the expression of the eyes, wherein the character shows itself, but 
make very little account of the other parts of the body, so I must be permitted to devote 
myself rather to the signs of the soul in men, and by means of these to portray the life of 
each, leaving to others the description of their great contests." (Vita Alexander 1.2-3). 
This was the original impetus for the present chapter, first introduced at the Byzantine 
Studies of North America annual conference in 2012. A year later, the subject became 
a substantial part of my book Portraits and Icons: Between Reality and Spirituality in 
Byzantine Art (Turnhout: Brepols, 2013), see esp. chapter 4: “Bodies and Icons." 
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toov popíov, nepi (Mov yevéosoc kat nepi woxns [Morphe, eidos and matter in Aris- 
totle’s biology: de partibus animalium, de generatione animalium and de anima].” PhD 
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5 Delivering the sacred 


Representing Translatio 
on the Trier Ivory 


Ljubomir Milanovic 


Translatio was a process in which the bodies of saints were moved due to a 
belief in their being imbued with a divine agency that transcended death.! That 
the power of the saints was still active in their relics postmortem gave them the 
paradoxical status of being neither fully dead nor alive, allowing them to continue 
to be present in everyday life of the believer. As Carolyn Bynum has observed, 
“saints do not decay, in life or in death,” but “appear to us in visions, whole and 
shining.” The visual representation of translatio therefore necessarily engaged 
the issue of how to distinguish between an ordinary corpse and a dead saint that 
partook of divine power. 

The rhetorical solutions that literary commentators developed to relate the per- 
sistence of supernatural agency within the saintly corpse, such as the notion that 
the saint had “gone to sleep," and therefore was in a state of living death, had no 
direct visual correlate; sleeping bodies and corpses, look the same? While written 
records most often provide clear descriptions of the translation of relics, visual 
representations of translatio are less explicit. The body of the saint formed the 
most important element in the scene of its translation. The relic required the image 
to provide material evidence for the faith, forging a palpable connection between 
the saint and his devotees. The representations of translatio advertised the cult via 
visual cues that underscored the power and presence of the saint, as well as the 
mediating role of those who tended the cult. Images of translatio had to evoke 
the miraculous survival of the powers of the saint in the relic at the level of narra- 
tive, while not themselves being vehicles for the power of the saint; these images 
did not manifest divine power themselves. The body of the saint placed within a 
closed coffin was often used as a key, identifying cue by which the viewer might 
recognize a scene of translation. Such a visual element, however, could also be 
easily confused with the transfer of the Ark of the Covenant or a funeral proces- 
sion; imagery related to these scenes was often strikingly similar.* 

The designers of representations scenes of translatio were therefore forced 
to evoke the indeterminate status of the saintly corpse. Reliquaries functioned 
as framing devices that transformed abject human remains into vehicles of 
divine agency. Representations of translatio similarly frame relics in a manner 
in which this abject-precious, man-god, dead-living uncertainty is maintained 
and exploited in order to make the power of God vividly present. For medieval 
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viewers, representations of translatio demarcated a liminal space that enabled a 
mystical exchange between the earthly and the heavenly realms. 

The relief depicted on the Trier Ivory provided just such a visual experience. 
The ivory shows a scene of the translatio of relics in a reliquary casket within 
an elaborate architectural setting (Figure 5.1). As will be shown, its composition 
consists of objects or figures represented within a hierarchy of scale, in which the 
manipulation of size was used to emphasize the importance of specific objects 
within the image. Architectural framings structures, such as windows, doors, the 
gate, and the arcades often overlap. These multiple layers of architectural detail 
brought together in a single pictorial space complicate the symbolical meaning of 
the relief. In the words of Glenn Peers, framing devices serve “to break down bar- 
riers between this world and divine reality, and to collapse distinctions between 
signifier and signified ‘to the point of closing the gap between the self and their 
subject." ? This layering of framing structures on the ivory in the architectural 
forms evokes the liminality of the event, underscoring the fluid border between 
internal and external space, presence and absence, and the sacred and profane. 

Even the material chosen for the object adds to its significance and the mean- 
ing of the scene. Ivory symbolized purity and moral fortitude. It was compared 
to Christ as it reflected his uncorrupted body with its white color and dense struc- 
ture.€ As Jas Elsner explains, ivory “suggests a transgression of natura by ars and 
vice versa." Often, early Christian and medieval makers of objects that contained 
relics used precious materials such as ivory and tried to create the art that would 
rival nature.* 

The indeterminate nature of the contents of the reliquary casket being trans- 
ported in the Trier Ivory reflects a fundamental problem inherent to all repre- 
sentations of translatio: an image of a holy, yet immobile, body is visually 





Figure 5.1 The translation of relics, ivory, fifth to tenth century. Owner: Hohe Domkirche 
Trier, Domschatz, Germany. 


Photo: Ljubomir Milanović. 
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indistinguishable from that of a mundane corpse. That no iconographic conven- 
tion was developed to signify the ambivalent life-in-death status of body relics 
is telling. This ambivalent status of holy body relics was a key feature of both 
the ritual of translatio and its representations. Rather, representations of relics in 
translation offer the viewer the opportunity to project him- or herself into a narra- 
tive where he or she witnesses the movement of such relics. 

The importance of relics and their translatio was recognized from Late Antiq- 
uity. A community would gather together in worship at the tomb of a martyr or a 
founding bishop. Relic shrines fused past and present by marking a locale, pro- 
viding a material and spatial link back to an era of persecution and martyrdom, 
while at the same time creating a sense of historical continuity within Christian 
communities.” The dispersion of holy shrines and places throughout the Chris- 
tian world offered a topographical interpretation of Christian history, a myriad 
of sacred locations that were understood as places where heaven touched earth. 
Moreover, holy shrines sketched the contours of Christian hierarchy. As Sabine 
MacCormack has remarked, “this new sacred topography spelled out not only 
the collective memories of Christians but also the functioning and distribution of 
sacred authority in Christian society." '? Since the time of St. Ambrose, Bishop of 
Milan (d. 397), relics were often placed on or underneath the church altar creat- 
ing the link between heaven and earth." The mobility of relics and their invested 
authority to shift and mould sacred topography are evidenced by the Trier Ivory. 

The Trier Ivory has been the focus of intense scholarly debate for almost two 
centuries.” It was likely part of a larger ivory container, probably a reliquary.” 
The ivory belongs to the treasury of the Cathedral in Trier. After being stolen dur- 
ing the French Revolution, it was sold to the collection of Count Renesse from 
Coblenz and, after his death, resurfaced in St. Petersburg. In 1844, it was returned 
to the Trier cathedral.!* The provenance of the object prior to the French Revolu- 
tion is not clear, with many scholars believing that it first entered the treasury after 
the sack of Constantinople in 1204." 

There is much scholarly debate about the nature of the subject represented on 
the Trier Ivory. While most scholars agree that this is indeed a scene of translatio, 
they offer conflicting arguments about which relics are being moved. The reli- 
quary featured on the ivory has been identified as that containing the Holy Robe 
of Christ,!° the relics of St. Stephen," or of the Virgin Mary;'* the scene has also 
been identified as related to the translation of relics of the True Cross, the Forty 
Martyrs,” and as the translation of the relics of Joseph and Zachariah.?! 

Currently, there is no agreed date for the ivory. The majority of scholars argue 
for the Early Byzantine period, between the fifth and seventh centuries; however, 
the lack of securely dated comparables that could provide stylistic parallels has 
made dating a vexed issue. Aus’m Weerth dated the ivory to the eleventh century 
based on the Image of Christ depicted on the portico.” In 1863, John Westwood 
dated the object between the seventh and ninth centuries, classifying it as work 
of art from the Byzantine and Carolingian period.” Emile Molinier dated it to 
the fifth century based on the resemblance of the architecture with the Theodoric 
palace as shown in the mosaic in the church San Apollinare Nuovo in Ravenna.” 
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Gary Vikan and Kenneth Holum accept that this scene depicts a translation of rel- 
ics that took place in 421, but note that this does not necessitate dating the ivory 
to the early fifth century. Vikan and Holum point out that the date of the event 
depicted has no bearing whatsoever on the date of the carving except as a terminus 
post quem.” John Wortley, for one, has commented that scholars have ignored 
the fact that the story of the fifth century translation first appears in Theophanes’ 
Chronicle in the mid-tenth century.*® Leslie Brubaker dated the Trier Ivory to 
the ninth or beginning of the tenth century by comparing it with two Byzantine 
ninth- or tenth-century ivories, the David casket and the Leo scepter, pointing to 
similar elements such as “the deep relief, the squat figures with over-large heads 
and hands, the roughly carved detail, and the puffy facial features." 

As Wortley has succinctly stated, “the ivory has shown itself to be a particu- 
larly elusive work in both content and date and this point should be given its due 
weight." While many scholars have focused their efforts on the identification of 
the individual being translated and date of the ivory’s manufacture, almost none 
attend to the formal characteristics and symbolic meaning of the scene. 

Carved in relief on a single piece of ivory (13.1 by 26.1 by 2.3 centimeters), the 
scene on the Trier Ivory is located within an architectural setting consisting of a 
long, colonnaded background introduced by a four-sided portico on the left.” The 
portico includes two stories, both flanked by pilasters. The lower level has three 
windows on the facing side and an arched opening on the adjacent side, which 
angles back sharply at the far left of the relief. On the upper level of the portico 
there is an image of a short-bearded Christ in the lunette of the facing side, as 
indicated by the cruciform nimbus.?? The colonnaded building, running the length 
of the panel, appears to be a three-storied structure. The third level is an open gal- 
lery with bust-length figures set in two rows along its length and an arcade in low 
relief carved behind them.*! The first floor of the building on the ivory is an arcade 
with arches resting on pillars and men standing in the openings. The second story 
has rectangular windows divided by colonettes. Within each opening stands a 
half-length figure holding a censer in one hand with the other hand placed close to 
his or her face. While Josef Strzygowski was the first to suggest that the building 
in the background represents the palace of Constantinople, other scholars have 
postulated that it is meant to refer to a structure/church/basilica in Jerusalem.? 

The gate-like structure bearing the image of Christ on the far left side of the 
composition is partially obscured by an over-scale cart pulled by two horses or 
mules (Figure 5.2).? Two bearded men dressed in ecclesiastical garb ride in the 
carriage while holding a rectangular object with a gabled lid, which resembles late 
antique and early Christian reliquaries.* The side of the cart is decorated with an 
image of three standing men, dressed in togas and set in a deep frame.” Below this 
image two wheels are visible. A young man with bushy hair and a chiton attached 
to his toga with a large fibula drives the cart. 

On the far right side of the composition is a church in the form of a three-nave 
basilica (Figure 5.3). The façade is represented at an angle while the opposite 
wall displaying the exterior of the semi-circular apse with its pumpkin-shaped 
roof, is frontal. The basilica’s roof is gabled with crosses affixed to its two peaks. 
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Figure 5.2 The translation of relics, detail, ivory, fifth to tenth century. Owner: Hohe Dom- 
kirche Trier, Domschatz, Germany. 


Photo: Ljubomir Milanović. 


A side aisle projects from the longitudinal side of the main nave, and is indicated 
by the depiction of a lower roof. At the center of this side is a partially open door 
and three windows are found on the upper level. Suzanne Spain argues that this 
structure with the open door is actually a subsidiary chapel attached to the main 
basilica. 

The architecture depicted on the Trier Ivory provides the setting for the activi- 
ties of the people depicted. Three men are shown on the roof of the main nave of 
the church; two look toward the right edge of the ivory while the third faces the 
pair. A man on the side aisle’s roof is either climbing up or off of the building.” 
The middle of the composition is occupied with a large group of people set in 
several registers. These figures occupy the space between the chariot and horses 
at the left and the main door of the church on the right. The figure at the head of 
the procession is dressed as an emperor. He approaches a person to the far right, 
who is positioned slightly in front of the other four, next to the church door and 
facing the procession as if to greet them. This figure wears the garb of an empress 
and holds a long processional cross in her left hand while making a gesture of 
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Figure 5.3 The translation of relics, detail, ivory, fifth to tenth century. Owner: Hohe Dom- 
kirche Trier, Domschatz, Germany. 


Photo: Ljubomir Milanović. 


greeting with the other.** The four figures in the procession hold candles or torches 
in their hands. 

The entire plaque is deeply carved, but the far right and left sides are executed 
in a slightly higher, more-convex relief than the middle part of the ivory, which 
is more concave, probably reflecting the shape of a tusk (Figure 5.4). This undu- 
lation creates an s-curve or, as Suzanne Spain has described it, a hemicyclical 
plan.? This shape highlights the most important parts of the ivory — the gate and 
the church — by having them project farther than the rest of the composition, the 
significance of which will be discussed later in the chapter. 

The border between internal and external space, and between presence and 
absence, is strongly underscored by the Trier Ivory's composition. First, we are 
shown a cart entering through a gate creating a sense of a passage between spaces 
or realms. The entrance to a city or a palace is shown as a physical boundary that 
mediates between the state and its public, functioning as a material marker of this 
transitional zone. The gateway to the city or palace served as a symbol that encap- 
sulated the might and prestige of the court or state. It defined a public image of 
power either coming from the emperor or from some other source, such as relics.^ 

The translation of relics focuses on the body of the saint and its ambiguous sta- 
tus as being suspended in a sort of living death. To be able to identify the subject 
of a particular scene it is necessary to have a clear marker that will determine the 
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Figure 5.4 The translation of relics, ivory, fifth to tenth century. Owner: Hohe Domkirche 
Trier, Domschatz, Germany. 


Photo: Ljubomir Milanović. 


subject of the composition. The indeterminate nature of the contents of the casket 
in the Trier ivory, the uncertainty of its containing fragments of a dead material 
or a living relic, reflects a fundamental problem of representations of translatio. 
One should not, therefore, view the absence of such a sign as a lack, but rather 
an indicator that this very ambivalence of the pictorial signifier “relic” resonates 
with the ambivalence of the relic itself and thereby provides a visual equivalence 
for the dead-undead status of the actual relic — now, however, the power or agency 
of the relic is evoked through the “magic” of signification, i.e. through narrative. 
This is to argue that this absence of a sign is being used to signify by conveying 
the indeterminacy that sat at the heart of the translatio ritual itself. In a Christian 
context, this uncertainty becomes the suspension of doubt known as faith. 

The cart shown on the Trier Ivory enters the city or palace through a gate posi- 
tioned in the far left side of the panel. A church is shown on the right side. Both 
objects frame the scene, demarcating the representational plane of the ivory as 
a liminal or transitional zone. The relics are prominently placed in front of the 
gate. Leslie Brubaker and other scholars have concluded that this represents the 
Chalké gate in Constantinople. The two structures share a similar four-sided 
portico. The Chalké gate was a main gateway to the imperial palace and as such, 
in Brubaker words, was a 


physical boundary that mediated between the state and its public — it was 
a material marker of a transitional space — and perhaps for this reason the 
Chalké was constructed by Byzantine authors both as an emblem of impe- 
rium and as a site of imperial transformation.” 


That the Chalké gate was a liminal site that encapsulated transformation and 
change is indicated by Byzantine records from which we know that emperors 
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and empresses could hear the voice of God at this location.? This exchange with 
supernatural power is also indicated in the Trier Ivory by the passage of the body 
of the saint with supernatural powers, which imbued the new space with its holi- 
ness and thus transforming it from profane to sacred.“ 

Similarly, the ritual of translation confirmed the power of the incorruptible 
body of the saint and encapsulated the moment of extension of his or her holiness 
to the new location, one that would bring power and prosperity to the commu- 
nity. An illuminated manuscript from the twelfth century, the Acta translationis 
Sancti Mercury Martyris in the Biblioteca Giovardiana, Veroli tells the story of 
the translation of relics of Saint Mercury of Caesarea (died ca. 250) in 768 to 
Benevento. According to the script, the saint's relics were translated from Aec- 
lanum to Benevento and brought to the city on a cart through the “Gold Door." 
The historiated initial “T” of folio 15r shows the relics passing under the Arch of 
Trajan (ca. 117 CE).” The arch was incorporated into the city wall constructed 
by the Lombards as major gate into the city, immediately after the occupation of 
Benevento, between 570 and 571.% Yet, instead of relics on a cart, here one finds 
a representation of the living saint entering the city, indicating his omnipresence 
and linking the realms of the earthly and the heavenly. Furthermore, the saint is 
welcomed by a figure, likely Aréchis II himself, who offers him the keys to the 
city. In this way, the protection of the city is symbolically transferred from an 
earthly ruler to a heavenly protector. 

As we have seen earlier, the gate structure in the ivory has been identified with 
the Chalké gate in Constantinople. The Byzantine sources are not clear about the 
image of the Christ on the gate. One of the earliest mentioned by Brubaker is the 
Theophanes Chronographia written by Theophanes the Confessor (ca. 760—818) 
at the beginning of the ninth century.” Theophanes writes of the sixth-century 
Byzantine Emperor Maurice, who saw himself in a dream at the gate by the image 
of the Savior.?? In the Trier Ivory, Christ's presence in the gate's tympanum allows 
the arch to function as an authenticator of relics, a device that could certify a cer- 
emony that will transfer bodies that intercede between humanity and the divine.” 
Passing through the gate and entering a city, monastery, or simply a church was 
understood in the medieval period as providing an opportunity for greater pros- 
perity. On the Trier Ivory, this hope for a better life is presented in the form of 
the relics and the institution of the church, the latter being embodied by the two 
bishops who accompany them. By placing them on the same axis as the image 
of Christ on the arch, the makers align institutional and liturgical authority. The 
entrance of the relics on the cart into the enclosed, urban space through a gate 
bearing the image of Christ indicates the elevation of the relics from their worldly 
status to a more saintly position, and therefore, to their new talismanic function as 
protectors of the city, country, or dynasty. 

The gabled lid on the reliquary casket indicates the physical ability to open and 
penetrate it, creating, in the words of Lisa Caesi, a “gateway into the sacred space 
of the shrine" and allowing “a direct interactive experience.” The resemblance 
of the lid’s shape with the roof on the basilica elucidates the final resting place for 
the relics, underneath or in the proximity to the altar of the church. On the way 
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to the deposit site, the relics pass through another kind of portal, the church door. 
Entering through that gate, the relics find their final resting place. From their new 
location, they begin their role of symbolically anticipating resurrection and the 
final victory over death that is reenacted during the Eucharist in the liturgy. The 
body of the saint is then associated with the body of Christ on the altar. Through 
this proximity to Christ the relic receives the validation that Victricius of Rouen 
described as a Christianization of the body. In the Trier Ivory, the relic’s depos- 
itory site is indicated by the frontal representation of the church apse directly 
opposite the coffin containing the relics. The elaborate apse, carved almost in the 
round, resembles the rotunda of the church of Anastasis, or the tomb of Christ, as 
it was represented in an ivory from Milan around 400.5 

On the Trier Ivory, the space between the cart with relics and the church is 
occupied by a depiction of the emperor in the procession. The empress who greets 
the procession, however, although not enthroned, is clearly depicted as a station- 
ary presence associated with the city, and specifically the church. Scholars have 
considered the presence of the empress in light of her role as the likely donor of 
the chapel or the church located behind her, which, according to them, would 
have been a church likely dedicated to Saint Stephen.5° One may argue, however, 
that her role as a triumphator is of even greater importance. Holding the cross 
as an imperial attribute, a feature of contemporary coinage as well; thus, she is 
identified as a Christian triumphator whose palladium of victory recalls Christian 
triumph over death.*’ In this case, the body of the saint, functioning as a trophy in 
the triumph over death, passed into the church to find its resting place. 

The deep carving of the ivory and its concave compositional solutions extend 
the representational space to include the spectator creating a similar visual effect, 
though at a different scale, as that achieved on the relief on the Arch of Titus in 
Rome from around 82 CE (Figure 5.5).% By creating a trompe l'oeil effect, one 
may argue that the designers of the Trier Ivory sought to absorb the beholder 
within the scene of translation. The spectator is invited to voyeuristically pen- 
etrate the space “through an act of imaginative fantasy.” The creation of illusory 
space in the ivory is aided by the fact that the panel, even if it was part of a bigger 
object, presented itself to the viewer as self-contained unit. The curves behind 
the cart and the church throw them into relief, emphasizing the importance of 
the event. The structural position of figures and objects as well as their fram- 
ing created a representational complexity that evokes multiple forms of sensory 
experience — touch, hearing, smelling, etc. The ivory’s composition is designed 
to transport the viewer through a threshold in which divine and human meet in a 
manner similar to Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite’s (ca. 500 AD) description of 
a ladder of images: 


Our human hierarchy, on the other hand, we see filled with the multiplicity 
of perceptible symbols (symbolón) lifting us upward hierarchically until we 
are brought as far as we can be into the unity of deification (epi tén henoeidé 
thoósin) . . . itis by perceptible images (eikosin) that we are uplifted as far as 
we can be to the contemplation of the divine (epi tas theias thedrias).% 
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Figure 5.5 Spoils of Jerusalem, relief from the Arch of Titus, 82 CE, Rome, Italy. 


Photo: Ljubomir Milanović. 


The viewer of this object would have been familiar with the pictorial vocabu- 
lary of translatio and triumphal processions. The composition on the panel is 
represented in what Franz Wickhoff calls “complementary visual narration." 5! 
Consecutive episodes of a story have been incorporated into a singular visual 
presentation. This scene fuses together three moments into a single image: the 
scene of the passing of the carts through the gate, the procession of the emperor 
with his retinue, and the reception of the procession by the empress. The framing 
used in the Trier Ivory provokes modes of perception that alternate between the 
physical and the imaginative. By positioning the gate and the church on the edges 
of the panel, two buildings that symbolize the transformation of the relics, par- 
ticipants, and observers, the designers also gestured to imaginary spaces beyond 
its literal borders. 

The author(s) of the ivory has nestled a sequence of spaces one inside the other, 
moving from the reliquary, to the church, to the courtyard, and finally to the city 
outside the gates, each space sitting inside the other like a series of Russian dolls. 
This same kind of representational play between inside and outside is found with 
the male figures on the second story of the colonnaded building (Figure 5.6). Their 
dangling censors transgress the limit of the window frame, locating their owners 
in the position, both inside and outside the structure simultaneously.” The censing 
heightens the sense of spiritual significance of the composition and the space, 
separating the sacred from the profane by the implied presence of the Holy Spirit. 

By taking the sensual experience evoked by the ivory and the medieval view- 
er’s response into consideration, one may discover new, underexplored lines of 
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Figure 5.6 The translation of relics, detail, ivory, fifth to tenth century. Owner: Hohe Dom- 
kirche Trier, Domschatz, Germany. 


Photo: Ljubomir Milanovic. 


inquiry. Indeed, the proliferation of figures found in the crowd both in, and on 
top of, the buildings (note the absent busts/heads on the top of the colonnade) 
has received relatively little notice in the secondary literature. The large number 
of figures compressed into a small space may have been intended to generate an 
empathetic encounter between the viewer and the ivory. Thus, the object may 
have preformed a function similar to the ritual itself, as a kind of a public specta- 
cle, one with specific political and religious purposes. 

Despite a lack of visual evidence, images of translatio reproduced in mate- 
rial objects, the social experience of these image-laden objects, and ceremonies 
the images refer to, require that viewers and participants believe the contents of 
the casket or the body on the bier was an immutable substance endowed with 
supernatural powers. For early Christian and medieval viewers, representations 
of translatio functioned as reenactments of a ceremony few would have had the 
opportunity to observe, allowing them to establish a virtual relationship with 
the saint's relics and thereby access his beneficence. Their formal construction 
reflected this function. These images often presented relics traversing boundaries 
and included pictorial elements that emphasized transition and movement such as 
carts, gates, doorways windows, permeable structures, and partially open contain- 
ers or portals. Through such iconographic stratagems, representations of transla- 
tion demarcated liminal spaces that facilitated a mystical exchange between the 
earthly and heavenly spheres for the viewer. The liminal framing structures of the 
Trier Ivory powerfully evoke such an encounter, enacting a dialectic of presence 
and absence, evidence and belief. 
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6 Bodies in motion 


Visualizing Trinitarian space 
in the Albenga baptistery 


Nathan S. Dennis 


The early sixth-century baptistery in Albenga, Italy, contains one of the earliest 
attempts to render the Christian Trinity in pictorial form (Figure 6.1).! Employing 
a sophisticated abstract composition, the mosaic of the barrel vault over the north- 
eastern interior niche displays a tripartite group of interlocking chi-rho mono- 
grams imprinted upon an equally tripartite gradient-blue nimbus (Figure 6.2). The 
composition features a large chi-rho monogram composed of golden-yellow and 
white marble tesserae that is contained within a circular field of light-blue glass 
mosaic. The adjoining three fields of increasingly darker-blue glass tesserae not 
only encase the arms of the monogram as they extend outward, transgressing the 
pictorial borders that attempt to circumscribe them, but they also frame the entire 
imprint of the monogram itself, creating a tripartite, repeating emblem that is both 
discrete in three individual compositional fields and united into one image with 
seemingly permeable boundaries.’ In other words, there are three distinct chi-rho 
monograms layered on top of one another, and yet, taken as a comprehensive 
emblem, there is but one large chi-rho symbol. Surrounding the monogram are 
twelve white doves; immediately above the monogram is a small orb containing 
a golden cross; and then the entire compositional field of the vault is filled with 
eighty-six eight-pointed white stars against a deep, lapis-colored background that 
provides a cosmological frame for this series of interpenetrating blue spheres that 
suggest circular, rotational movement. 

The mosaic continues into the lunette against the back wall of the niche, above 
the window, where two lambs flanking a jeweled cross in a paradisiacal landscape 
are depicted, with a thick rinceaux border framing the architecture of the niche. 
On the underside of the window arch is a white anchor within a gradient-blue 
mandorla similar to that in the chi-rho composition in the vault. And over the 
entrance to the niche (Figure 6.3), framing the arch, is a fragmentary inscription 
that Pietro Toesca in 1912 first reconstructed as “NOMINAMVS QVORVM HIC 
RELIQVIAE SVNT,” or “We call upon [them] whose relics are here.” Both the 
reconstruction and interpretation of this inscription are problematic,’ but Toesca’s 
reading has nevertheless been accepted by most scholars over the last century 
without a significant challenge.? Below this inscription appears a list of martyrs’ 
names, including Sts. Stephen, John the Evangelist, Lawrence, Nabor, Protasius, 
Felix, and Gervasius, with the two missing names on the lowest register generally 
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Figure 6.1 Barrel-vault mosaic from the northeastern niche of the Albenga baptistery, 
sixth century. 


Photo: Nathan Dennis. 





Figure 6.2 Detail of the barrel-vault mosaic from the Albenga baptistery, sixth century. 
Photo: Nathan Dennis. 


believed to have been St. Victor and Sixtus I, who was both pope and mentor to 
St. Lawrence, whose name appears immediately above. The niche mosaics were 
originally part of a much larger pictorial program covering the adjacent walls 
and pavement surrounding the baptismal font, of which only small patches of 
tesserae now remain that show birds perched among acanthus tendrils. Toesca 
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Figure 6.3 Detail of the mosaic inscription from the outer wall of the Albenga baptistery 
niche, sixth century. 


Photo: Nathan Dennis. 


also reported that he saw two additional words in white mosaic tesserae among 
the severely damaged portion of the left outer niche wall - STAN]C[TV]S and 
FECIT — which may indicate that a donor name once appeared alongside the niche 
mosaics.° 

The Albenga baptistery and its mosaics have been the subject of numerous 
archeological and architectural investigations, often related to the 1900-1901 res- 
toration by Alfredo d’ Andrade.’ The unusual iconography of the central vault, on 
the other hand, has received comparatively little attention, and the relationship 
between early baptismal liturgies and this prominent Trinitarian emblem within 
the baptistery has been overlooked entirely. Mario Marcenaro, one of the few 
scholars to examine the iconography in detail, suggested that the mosaic was orig- 
inally designed as an anti-Arian declaration at a time when the Arian Ostrogoths 
ruled most of northern Italy from the court of Ravenna.’ The mosaic, however, was 
more than a political and theological stance against Arian incursions in the north. 
It was a critical component in the Trinitarian confessions that occurred within the 
space as part of the early Christian baptismal liturgy. Catechumens initiated into 
the Christian mysteries through the waters of baptism aligned themselves with 
the Trinity, not only as a gesture of allegiance, but also as inheritors of the imago 
Trinitatis and imitators of its mystical form of interpenetrative movement.’ 

This form of permeating, rotational movement, or perichoresis (tepyopnotc),!9 
as it was termed by Greek theologians in Late Antiquity and the early Middle 
Ages, was used in discussions of the Trinity or the relationship between particular 
members of the Trinity from as early as the fourth century, eventually culmi- 
nating in John of Damascus’ eighth-century treatise, De fide orthodoxa, which 
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provides the earliest systematic discussion of perichoresis and Trinitarian move- 
ment.!! Perichoresis implied a form of interpenetration and interweaving, with 
God, Christ, and the Holy Spirit moving fluidly through one another as though 
engaged in a rhythmic, rotational motility. Filling a lacuna in the scholarship on 
the Albenga baptistery specifically, and clarifying the relationship between Trini- 
tarian theology and early Christian baptism generally, I would like to suggest 
that the unusual Trinitarian iconography of the baptistery’s mosaics functioned 
as a paradigm for understanding the relationship between architecture and bod- 
ily movement within baptismal space. In early Christianity, the mystical union 
between the mundane and supernatural was particularly evident in the rite of bap- 
tism, in which the Christian initiate was thought to occupy a space where visions 
of paradise and even God himself were made possible through a transformation of 
the carnal senses into spiritual perception.” 

The corpus of so-called mystagogical catecheses from the late fourth and early 
fifth century makes clear that baptism was intended as an epiphany. The interior 
space of the early Christian baptistery, therefore, was transformed into a limen, a 
threshold that balanced on the edge of physical and metaphysical realities, where 
baptismal initiates, or catechumens, could paradoxically glimpse the immaterial 
divine even as they remained rooted firmly within a material context. However, 
these mystical spaces were permeable and the divine-human exchange recipro- 
cal. The earthly and heavenly worlds were often thought to move harmoniously 
through one another inside the baptistery, and as catechumens gazed upon the 
divine, the divine gazed back at them.! In this way, as the heavenly bodies of the 
Trinity were visualized perichoretically — that is, in the act of an interpenetrative 
movement — they established a paradigm for catechumens to understand their 
own perichoresis within baptismal space as they imagined themselves weaving 
in and out of terrestrial and celestial realities through a seemingly permeable veil 
that afforded them a vision of the eschatological paradise that awaited them after 
death. This interaction with the divine through a form of both imagined bodily 
movement and actual physical procession would have correlated with the cat- 
echumens’ Trinitarian confession inside the baptistery, effectively transforming 
them into imagines Trinitatis and confirming their mystical union with the Chris- 
tian Godhead. 


Albenga and the rise of Trinitarian iconography 


As Marcenaro and Nicolo Palmarini have noted, the Albenga chi-rho monogram is 
by no means unusual in its most basic form.!* Chi-rho and alpha-omega emblems 
were some of the most common symbols in early Christianity for representing the 
name of Christ and his eschatological declaration of eternality in Rev. 22.13. The 
chi-rho, in particular, began to appear regularly in early Christian churches and 
baptisteries, often against a starry sky, such as the mosaic cupola of San Giovanni 
in fonte in Naples (Figure 6.4). Similar cosmic backgrounds frame crosses in 
contemporaneous churches, chapels, and mausolea, most notably in Ravenna." 
In each instance, the cross, as signifier of Christ, presides over the entire cosmos, 
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Figure 6.4 Detail of the cupola mosaic from the baptistery of San Giovanni in fonte, 
Naples, early fifth century. 


Photo: Nathan Dennis. 


including the space occupied by the viewer below, reminding viewers that reli- 
gious ritual and devotion are made manifest to Christ, the divine, cosmic witness. 

In the case of Albenga, the chi-rho almost certainly played a central role in the 
baptismal liturgy. From late fourth- and early fifth-century catecheses, including 
those of Ambrose in nearby Milan,!° we know that catechumens faced west inside 
the baptistery as they renounced Satan, then turned east — the direction of the 
mosaic at Albenga — while making a confession to the Trinity." The catechumens 
inside the Albenga baptistery would have faced this chi-rho composition while 
standing in the baptismal font, approximately 0.9 meters below the floor level,'® 
giving them a clear sight-line of the barrel-vault mosaic as they offered their Trini- 
tarian confessions. 

The chi-rho emblem they would have viewed in the niche renders the nature of 
the Trinity as abstract symbol, but the blue mandorla emanating from the center 
of the chi-rho, as well as the elements surrounding the monogram, further accen- 
tuate Trinitarian allusions. Like the arms of the chi-rho, the blue mandorla con- 
sists of three distinct yet unified concentric rings composed of blue glass tesserae 
that grow darker in hue the closer they get to the ring of doves and starry sky. 
This Trinitarian motif occurs elsewhere in the sixth century, such as in the dome 
mosaic over the high altar at Santa Maria della Croce in Casarano (Figure 6.5), 
where the central golden cross is surrounded by three distinct fields of gradient- 
blue tesserae, transitioning from a lighter, aquamarine hue to an increasingly dark 
lapis color in the outermost ring. The same motif appears less conspicuously at 
San Vitale in Ravenna (Figure 6.6), where the angels on the north and south walls 
of the presbyterium are shown holding a clipeus with a jeweled cross, from whose 
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Figure 6.5 Cupola mosaic over the altar of Santa Maria della Croce, Casarano, fifth century. 
Photo: Nathan Dennis. 





Figure 6.6 Detail of the south side of the presbyterium inside San Vitale, Ravenna, 540s. 
Photo: Nathan Dennis. 


arms hang double omegas rather than alpha and omega, most likely alluding to 
the eschatological, apocalyptic rendering of Christ Cosmocrator in the apse (Fig- 
ure 6.7), where he is shown holding a scroll with the seven seals from Revelation. 
The angels’ cross is encased within a field of blue tesserae rendered as concentric 
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Figure 6.7 Apse of San Vitale, Ravenna, 540s. 
Photo: Nathan Dennis. 


circles that grow darker toward the outer edges. Even in the apse mosaic of Christ 
seated on the orbis mundi, the gradient blue tesserae of the sphere are differenti- 
ated by three distinct shades of blue glass. 

At least two sixth-century literary descriptions, roughly contemporary with 
the Albenga baptistery, have survived, each describing a composition similar to 
Albenga's gradient orb design but in the Byzantine East. Choricius of Gaza, in his 
Laudatio Marciani, describes the church of St. Sergius in Gaza, noting that the 
porch contained a sculpted relief of concentric circles, the central one bearing “the 
symbol of the Saviour’s Passion.”!? And John of Gaza, in his ekphrasis on a fresco 
he saw in the winter baths of either Gaza or Antioch, describes a complex circular 
diagram whose outer ring was divided into four compartments with an assortment 
of personifications related to the seasons.” Based on John's description and Caro- 
lina Cupane’s visual reconstruction of the fresco, the center of the composition 
included a tripartite group of concentric circles, at the center of which appeared 
a cross whose arms transgressed the borders of each circle.” Moreover, the lan- 
guage that John uses to glorify God emphasizes circularity, rotation, and dynamic 
movement. He writes, 


Creator of everything, guardian, God-born,” leader of the universe, spiral- 
ing time celebrates your self-generative birth with song, [you who are the] 
wise root of life; for you rotate around in a distributing circle, an axial, God- 
containing vortex, and you watch over the rudder of life regenerated.? 


At the same moment that sixth-century churches were developing a visual rep- 
ertoire for nonfigural, abstract expressions of the Trinity, they were also beginning 
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to apply the repertoire to a new figural vocabulary for communicating Christ’s 
role within the Trinity, particularly in the Eastern Mediterranean and Levant. This 
can be seen most famously in the mid-sixth-century apse mosaic of the Trans- 
figuration at the Monastery of St. Catherine at Mt. Sinai, as well as the much 
simpler cross in the soffit above Christ’s head (Figure 6.8). Both elements of the 
mosaic composition contain the motif of a gradient-blue mandorla. For the central 
composition of the apse, however, the Incarnate Christ has replaced the more 
abstract symbols of the cross or chi-rho. For the Transfiguration scene, the blue 
rings emanate outward from the body of Christ — though at Sinai they progress 
from darker to lighter blue at the edges of the mandorla — and the rings of the 
mandorla are permeated by beams of white-silver light. As several scholars have 
noted, the numerology inherent in the beams of the mandorla and the subject of 
the composition — the Transfiguration, which is a liminal moment when Christ’s 
humanity and divinity are expressed simultaneously — point to a Trinitarian 





Figure 6.8 Detail of the Transfiguration of Christ from the apse of the main basilica at St. 
Catherine’s Monastery, Mt. Sinai, ca. 548—565. 


Photo: By permission of St. Catherine’s Monastery, Sinai, Egypt, and the Centro di Conservazione 
Archeologia, Rome, Italy. Courtesy of Araldo De Luca and Roberto Nardi. 
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context for the apse.? The composition, however, is not simply Trinitarian; it is 
also perichoretic. The rings of the mandorla naturally evoke a circular, rotational 
movement with their distinct colors blending into one another, and the rays of 
light emanating from Christ transgress the boundaries of each ring, as do the very 
feet of Christ at the bottom of the mandorla. All of this suggests an interpenetra- 
tive, fluid movement of divine persons, not unlike the arms of the chi-rho in the 
Albenga mosaic. 

Also in the sixth century, the same motif of a blue, permeable mandorla was 
translated into smaller, more portable media. A fragment of a double-sided icon at 
Mt. Sinai (Figure 6.9), which Kurt Weitzmann dated to the seventh century, shows 





Figure 6.9 Double-sided icon of the Prophet Elijah and a jeweled cross within a mandorla, 
ca. seventh century. Mt. Sinai, St. Catherine’s Monastery. 


Photo: By permission of St. Catherine’s Monastery, Sinai, Egypt. Courtesy of the Michigan-Princeton- 
Alexandria expeditions to Mt. Sinai. 
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a jeweled cross, whose arms transgress the lines of the tripartite blue mandorla 
that encircle it, a theme repeated by the beams of white light projecting outward 
from the center of the cross." The highlights on the mandorla activate a sense of 
reflective shimmer, and the radiant beams further accentuate the illusion of move- 
ment, as though an illuminated aura rotates around the cross, creating a diagram 
of Trinitarian interpenetration that parallels the composition inside the Albenga 
baptistery. 


Heavenly haloes and the gods of light 


Thomas Mathews has attributed the advent of gradient-blue or -green mandorlas 
in Maiestas Domini iconography or other scenes of Christian epiphany to the 
appropriation of Central Asian Buddhist iconography, which began using similar 
mandorlas in devotional images of the Buddha several centuries before Christian- 
ity had established a visual vocabulary.” Although eastern Christians likely had 
contact with Buddhists and Buddhist iconography in Late Antiquity via the Silk 
Route, there is no need to look so far afield for the influence of gradient-blue 
mandorlas and nimbi in the early Christian West, or even most of the Byzantine 
East for that matter. The iconography of Apollo in the Greco-Roman pantheon 
often included a gradient-blue nimbus, such as the fresco of a seated Apollo from 
the House of Ariadne at Pompeii (Figure 6.10). Similar iconographical features 
continued to appear well into the fourth century and all across the Mediterranean, 
such as in the House of Aion at Paphos on Cyprus, where a large fourth-century 
floor mosaic contains a narrative scene of the competition between Apollo and 
Marsyas (Figure 6.11). The seated Apollo is given a gradient-blue nimbus, not 
unlike the Pompeian fresco or the mosaic mandorla of the Albenga baptistery 
niche. On the same pavement at Paphos, another scene shows the presentation 
of Dionysos to Silenus. Both the child Dionysos sitting in Hermes’ lap and the 
personification of Theogonia, the genealogy of the gods, are given gradient-blue 
nimbi. Elsewhere on the mosaic pavement, Zeus, Athena, Thetis, and the oceanic 
nymph Doris are given similar blue nimbi. Greco-Roman deities were frequently 
given nimbi to contextualize them as divine, but Apollo, as god of light, was an 
obvious choice for an iconographical attribute of radiant, emanating light, and the 
blue color of the halo was likely a reference to Apollo’s dominion over the light 
of the earth. 

Possibly the earliest adoption of the gradient-blue nimbus in Christianity 
appears in Santa Costanza in Rome. In the eastern niche of the transverse axis 
(Figures 6.12-6.13), a mosaic of the Traditio Legis is depicted, with a youth- 
ful, beardless Christ standing in a paradisiacal landscape and offering a scroll 
to St. Peter that reads, “DOMINUS LEGEM DAT,” as St. Paul watches on from 
the left. Christ’s nimbus is rendered in three distinct shades of blue tesserae in 
expanding, concentric rings. Across the mausoleum in the western niche of the 
lateral axis is a scene of Christ Cosmocrator (Figure 6.14), seated on the orbis 
mundi and handing either a set of keys or a codex to St. Peter, who approaches 
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Figure 6.10 Detail of Apollo from a wall fresco removed from the House of Ariadne at 
Pompeii, first century CE. Naples, Museo Archeologico Nazionale di Napoli. 


Photo: Nathan Dennis. 


from the left.” Unlike in the eastern niche, this Christ appears older and wears 
a beard, but he too is framed by a gradient-blue nimbus of three distinct shades 
of blue tesserae that grow darker as they emanate outward. As Christians devel- 
oped their own iconographical standards for depicting Christ in the fourth century, 
with monumental commissions becoming increasingly common as the empire 
slowly converted to the new religion, workshops and designers surely looked to 
the iconography of the Greco-Roman deities of light — Apollo and Helios — for 
inspiration in depicting Christ as the true light and better securing his position in 
supplanting the old pantheon of pagan gods. 





Figure 6.11 Detail of the competition between Apollo and Marsyas from the House of 
Aion, Paphos, fourth century. 


Photo: Courtesy of Santiago Cordero, used with permission. 





Figure 6.12 Apse mosaic from the eastern niche of Santa Costanza, Rome, ca. 350. 
Photo: Nathan Dennis. 
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Figure 6.13 Detail of the eastern apse mosaic at Santa Costanza, Rome, ca. 350. 
Photo: Nathan Dennis. 





Figure 6.14 Apse mosaic from the western niche of Santa Costanza, Rome, ca. 350. 
Photo: Nathan Dennis. 


Divine light and heavenly prisms 


It is also likely that the Judeo-Christian iconographical tradition of associating 
divinity with radiant blue light was equally influenced by biblical descriptions 
of epiphany that included gemstones. In Ex. 24.10, as Moses, Aaron, Nadab, 
Abihu, and seventy elders of Israel ascend Mt. Sinai, they receive a vision of 
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God himself, under whose feet appears a pavement that resembles sapphire. And 
in Ezekiel’s epiphanic encounter with God, he describes the vault of heaven and 
the throne of God as resembling sapphire (Ez. 1.26; 10.1). In the New Testament, 
John’s vision in Rev. 21.19 describes one of the foundations of the Heavenly 
Jerusalem as sapphire. The color blue, therefore, was intimately associated with 
divine epiphany and mystical visions both in the ancient Near East and throughout 
the Mediterranean. The adoption of the blue nimbus or mandorla in early Chris- 
tian art would have automatically signaled to a late antique audience that Christ, 
God, or, in the case of Albenga, the Trinity itself, was associated with divinity and 
had been grafted into the existing visual vocabulary of epiphany in the ancient 
Mediterranean world. 

The gem at the center of the chi-rho monogram at Albenga (Figure 6.15) fur- 
ther accentuates the allusion to epiphany and heavenly light. It seems clear that 
the designer of the mosaic intended to communicate the visual effect of translu- 
cence and light refraction rather than reflection. This is significant. The border of 
the gem is composed of bright-red tesserae, interspersed on the interior bevel by 
six darker red tesserae that correspond approximately with the cardinal points of 
the chi-rho monogram. Unlike the imitation gems embedded in the soffit of the 
window, below the chi-rho composition in the barrel vault, the interior body of 
the gem within the chi-rho monogram has not been filled with the same colored 
tesserae as its outer edges. It appears empty rather than solid. Moreover, the imi- 
tation gems in the soffit contain white marble tesserae as highlights to signal the 
shimmer of light reflected off of the surface of the gems. The chi-rho gem, on the 
other hand, lacks all highlights to communicate reflected light. Instead, it offers 
the illusion of an unimpeded view of the golden arms of the chi-rho underneath, 





Figure 6.15 Detail of the center of the barrel-vault mosaic from the northeastern niche of 
the Albenga baptistery, sixth century. 


Photo: Nathan Dennis. 
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suggesting, perhaps, the translucence of something like carnelian, a stone com- 
monly used in Roman signet rings, or a similar red gemstone superimposed over 
the golden cross arms.” 

The placement allows the light at the very center of the cross underneath to radi- 
ate outward, albeit filtered through the gem. This is a surprisingly well-adapted 
visual parallel to early Christian discourse on the Heavenly Jerusalem and its 
accessibility through the cross of Christ.*° The image of the Heavenly Jerusalem 
was often associated with a jewel-encrusted cityscape in early Christian iconogra- 
phy, based on the biblical description in Rev. 21, and the practice of adorning reli- 
quaries with gemstones emerged as a sign of the heavenly paradise that martyrs 
and saints had inherited, and to which the Christian devotee would eventually go 
after death.*' For this reason, imitation jewels are interspersed among the names 
of the martyrs and saints within the Albenga baptistery. If the gemstone within the 
chi-rho monogram functioned as a synecdoche of what had become standardized 
iconography of a jeweled eschatological paradise, then the mosaic would have 
communicated visually the theological trope that heaven is a jewel through which 
the light of Christ shines upon humanity. In the Trinitarian context of the Albenga 
mosaic, this could be interpreted as the light of heaven being generated by the 
cross of Christ and disseminated by the Holy Spirit, as the chi-rho arms move out- 
ward toward the doves, who are almost certainly the apostles. The doves, in turn, 
are positioned immediately within the starry sky, as if to suggest that the Great 
Commission assigned to the apostles by Christ has finally fulfilled the Abrahamic 
covenant in Gen. 15.5, whereby salvation is offered to all of humanity. Indeed, in 
John’s apocalyptic vision of heaven in Rev. 21.10-11, he even describes the light 
of God as resembling a rare jewel, and translucent at that. 


Perichoresis and the creation of Trinitarian space 


Albenga’s chi-rho monogram was as much theological as it was political. Dis- 
putes over the defining characteristics of the Trinity or its individual members 
dominated much of the theological discourse in Late Antiquity and became a 
focal point for the first six ecumenical councils between 325 and 681.? Christian 
theologians became increasingly preoccupied with discussions of the divine and 
human nature of Christ, as well as the equal divinity and authority of the Holy 
Spirit, the relationship that each entity had to God the Father, and the paradox of 
a Godhead functioning as a singular being consisting of three individual persons. 
In spite of the centrality of these debates in early Christian literature, representa- 
tions of and allusions to the Trinity are rare in the formative centuries of Christian 
art, which makes the Albenga baptistery a unique testimony to early Trinitarian 
thought at a critical point in the development of Christian orthodoxy. 

Few theological debates in early Christianity, however, were as contentious 
as the fourth- and fifth-century Trinitarian disputes that arose in the midst of the 
Arian schism. Arius, a presbyter in the church at Alexandria, famously proposed 
in 319 CE that Christ was created by God the Father ex nihilo, the first of God’s 
creation and therefore neither co-eternal nor co-equal among the three persons 
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of the Trinity. Although the Council of Nicaea in 325 condemned Arianism as 
a heresy, the theology continued to spread throughout the ancient world, taking 
root, most notably, among the Germanic Vandals and Ostrogoths, who conquered 
southern Spain, North Africa, and northern Italy in the fifth century and installed 
Arianism as the predominant doctrine until Emperor Justinian retook the regions 
in the mid-sixth century. 

To combat the rise and proliferation of Arianism, Orthodox theologians, par- 
ticularly in the Greek East, began developing a systematic approach to defining 
the relationship between the three persons of the Trinity. Although much of the 
discourse centered on the essence, or ousia (ovoia), of members of the Trinity, 
one term came to be associated with the idea of a harmonious, intertwining, and 
interpenetrative movement between Trinitarian figures, namely perichoresis, 
which literally translates to “rotation” or “proceeding around,” but came to be 
associated with even a circumambient, permeating, and reciprocal movement 
unique to the Christian Godhead. The term first appeared in the writings of the 
Cappadocian Fathers, Gregory of Nazianzus and Gregory of Nyssa, in the fourth 
century,” but it was not until the seventh and eighth centuries that the word was 
transformed into its modern association with a specifically Trinitarian concept by 
Maximus the Confessor, Pseudo-Cyril of Alexandria, and, most importantly, John 
of Damascus. Perichoresis eventually became a mental image of the divine per- 
sons processing around, between, and even through one another as their identities 
were paradoxically both unified into a singular Godhead while at the same time 
maintaining their individuality within a seemingly circular, yet interwoven and 
suffusive movement. Although the theological nuances of the word perichoresis 
would not appear for another 200 years after the Albenga baptistery was con- 
structed, the incipient ideas that would later define perichoresis were already in 
development among fourth- and fifth-century writers, and those ideas had already 
found expression within an expanding visual vocabulary in early Christian art. 
Trinitarian thought in early Christianity had begun to emphasize perichoresis long 
before the term actually settled into its current form. Gregory of Nazianzus, for 
instance, describes the Trinity as three distinct suns whose intermingling and uni- 
fication create a singular light source. He then immediately states that when one 
looks upon the Godhead as the totality of that intermingled light, one sees a sin- 
gular entity, but if each entity is examined individually, then three distinct beings 
are discerned.” 

The word perichoresis, of course, is Greek, and it was not introduced into Latin 
until the twelfth century, when Burgundio of Pisa translated John of Damascus’ 
De fide orthodoxa into Latin, rendering the word perichoresis as circuminces- 
sio. Long before the twelfth century, however, clerics from the Latin West would 
almost certainly have been familiar with Trinitarian perichoresis, either in its orig- 
inal Greek formulation or at the very least the relational movement between divine 
persons that the word communicated. The First Ecumenical Council of Con- 
stantinople in 381 was convened largely as a forum to discuss and subsequently 
establish an orthodox position on the nature of the Trinity. The council was well 
attended by Western bishops or their proxies, and the council’s decisions were 
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distributed widely throughout Byzantine and Western Roman bishoprics. More- 
over, this Trinitarian orthodoxy was affirmed at subsequent ecumenical councils 
in the fifth and sixth centuries. Latin theologians, such as Augustine, were also 
well aware of the philosophical principles of Trinitarian orthodoxy that were being 
promulgated in the East during the late fourth and fifth centuries, even if they 
used neither perichoresis nor circumincessio to describe the divine relationship. 
In Book 9 of De Trinitate, for example, Augustine sees not merely the imago Dei 
in humanity, but the imago Trinitatis. Humanity was created not in the image of 
God but in the image of the entire Trinity, with the human mind, knowledge, and 
love (mens, notitia, and amor) as imprints of this Trinitarian image. And within the 
mind itself, he proposes memory, intellect, and will (memoria, intellectus, and vol- 
untas) as not only further evidence for this Trinitarian image, but also an example 
of how each is interwoven and interpenetrative, distinct in its individual composi- 
tion but sharing the same essence of the mind.?' Although a specific term did not 
exist in the West for Trinitarian movement as interpenetration and permeability, 
Latin theologians in Late Antiquity nevertheless found ways to visualize it. 

By at least the late fourth century, the descriptive language of transgressing per- 
meable boundaries in Trinitarian or otherwise perichoretic movement was being 
applied to processional, bodily movement within baptismal space, as catechu- 
mens walked around the baptismal font and were beckoned to imagine themselves 
as new Adams and Eves reentering a prelapsarian Eden, whose gates had been 
reopened through the waters of baptism.” Baptisteries in early Christianity were 
not merely architectural constructs designed to facilitate the ritual of baptism. 
They were both the actual and metaphysical gateways for Christian initiates enter- 
ing the Church, understood symbolically as the body of Christ and its attendant 
faith community and physically as the primary location of Christian cult adjacent 
to the baptistery. Fourth- and fifth-century mystagogical catecheses frequently 
describe the ritual space of baptism as a mystical union between the terrestrial 
world, delineated by its physical properties and perceived through the carnal 
senses, and a celestial existence characterized by intangibility and perceived only 
through the transformation of vision.* In De mysteriis, Ambrose of Milan warns 
his initiates of the unreliability of the carnal senses, urging them to adopt spiritual 
vision to perceive invisible things inside the baptistery. He writes, 


Therefore, do not believe in your bodily eyes alone. The invisible is indeed 
more visible, for that which is seen corporeally is temporal, whereas the other 
is eternal. That which is not comprehended by the eyes, but rather is per- 
ceived by the soul and the mind, is yet more visible.“ 


In Procatechesis, Cyril of Jerusalem beckons his catechumens to the baptismal 
font by encouraging them to see with spiritual eyes the gates of paradise opened 
for them.“ And Gregory of Nyssa, in his catechetical homily Jn diem luminum, 
tells his catechumens that, 


No longer will the flaming sword surrounding paradise rage, making the 
entrance inaccessible to those approaching it. Indeed, everything is transformed 
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into joy for the inheritors of sin. Paradise and even heaven itself have become 
accessible to humanity. Creation, both terrestrial and celestial, once at variance 
with itself, is united in friendship; and humanity, now a living song unto God, 
joins the angels in harmonious music.” 


Mystagogical catecheses were intended to educate catechumens on the doc- 
trines of the Church and significance of baptism, but they were also designed 
to facilitate mystical visions within the baptistery. Visions of paradise and even 
glimpses of the divine were thought to be attainable by those whose spiritual 
senses had been activated to perceive metaphysical realities within the baptis- 
tery.? Catechumens, therefore, were thought to stand upon the threshold of mate- 
rial and immaterial realities as they prepared for baptism, a locus where divine 
presence transcended the terrestrial world and yet, paradoxically, was thought to 
be simultaneously immanent within the materials and substances that defined the 
space as holy. 

The rite of baptism was performed in a temporal moment that had eternal 
implications. Entrance into and participation within the corporal Christian com- 
munity through the waters of baptism was but a reflection of an eternal commu- 
nity that dwelt incorporeally in the presence of God. This liminal space allowed 
catechumens to pierce the veil that separated heaven and earth and glimpse the 
eschatological paradise that awaited them after death. In this way, earthly and 
heavenly spaces were imagined as interwoven and reciprocal inside the baptistery, 
not unlike the persons of the Trinity, who are abstracted into the repeating chi-rho 
monogram of the Albenga baptistery; and not unlike the catechumens themselves, 
whose carnal senses were to be transformed into spiritual perception and their 
minds elevated to perceive the immaterial, heavenly reality promised to them after 
death, even as their corporeal bodies were rooted in an earthly context. Therefore, 
an image of the Trinity in perichoretic form or discussions of the nature of the 
Trinity in the baptismal liturgy may have functioned as a complementary meta- 
phor for the construction of baptismal space, where human bodies in rotational, 
processional movement around the font and within an imagined temporal and 
spatial divide imitated the swirling, interpenetrative movement of the Godhead. 


Agency and ritual in Trinitarian space 


In recent years, scholars across a variety of historical disciplines have examined 
the active agency of sacred space," in large measure a response to the legacy of 
Marcel Mauss' and Alfred Gell's anthropological models of inanimate agency in 
human cult and ritual. Among Byzantinists, in particular, this burgeoning field 
of inquiry has challenged traditional positivistic definitions of animate agency 
and revised the historical and theological context in which medieval viewers 
understood sacred space as living presence rather than a static, passive vessel 
for sanctity or merely a stage on which the more obvious agency of ritual and 
human action occurred. This reevaluation of the design and function of sacred 
space has provided a framework for understanding interactive, reciprocal relation- 
ships between tangible bodies and intangible or ephemeral phenomena that were 
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actualized within the architectural setting of sacred space or embodied within its 
attendant furnishings, iconography, and even the materiality of the space itself. 
Sacred space, then, could function as an equal partner with human agency in ritual 
performance, creating an intersection of divine and human initiative. As a per- 
ceived animate presence, sacred space could therefore facilitate or even manipu- 
late the actions and movements of the human participants within. 

It is more often the accoutrements of sacred space, and most notably Christian 
icons, that are seen as the animate (or animating) force in these divine-human 
interactions, but the totality of sacred space itself can, as Alexei Lidov has 
argued, function as a “spatial icon,” whereby heavenly visions can be created 
or divine presence projected through both the material and immaterial elements 
of spatial design, whether physical icons of divine or saintly figures integral to 
the space or more ephemeral, sensory agents such as light, sound, scent, taste, or 
the effects of haptic interactions with material forms within the space.” In this 
theological construct, the bodily presence and movement of human devotees are 
interwoven with the divine agency embodied within the space, each presence per- 
meating and interpenetrating the other as terrestrial and celestial realities collide 
in a singular locus. 

In a baptistery such as Albenga, the Trinity becomes a spatial icon, an agent 
capable of interacting relationally and reciprocally with the catechumen. And 
the catechumen’s ability to transgress the permeable membrane of terrestrial and 
celestial reality was akin to Trinitarian perichoresis, which further imprinted upon 
the catechumen the image of the Trinity. Within early Christian baptisteries, where 
measurable time and defined space collided with visions of paradise that eluded 
quantification and confinement, initiates approached this sense of perichoresis as 
they imagined themselves weaving in and out of material and immaterial reali- 
ties. In the Albenga baptistery, this human perichoresis, consisting of both actual, 
corporeal movement and visions of an immaterial reality, found its complement 
in the imago Trinitatis, as the swirling, interpenetrative bodies of the holy Trinity 
became manifest in a visual perichoretic diagram above the catechumens’ heads. 

The chi-rho mosaic inside the Albenga baptistery provides the only known pic- 
torial complement in early Christianity to this doctrine of liminality for heavenly, 
immaterial bodies that was mirrored in the physical movement and discourse of 
catechumens occupying the baptismal space below. It is, therefore, one of the 
most important pieces of pictorial evidence for the integration of Trinitarian and 
baptismal theology in the late antique Mediterranean. 
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7 A mobile dialogue of 
an immobile saint 


St. Symeon the Younger, 
Divine Liturgy, and the 
architectural setting 


Ayse Belgin-Henry 


The sixth-century site of St. Symeon the Younger at the Wondrous Mountain, 
located approximately 18 kilometers southwest of Antioch, is founded around 
the column of the saint that followed the ascetic model of his namesake, the fifth- 
century “protostylite,” St. Symeon the Elder (Figure 7.1).! Scholars have long rec- 
ognized that St. Symeon the Younger’s cult is founded upon inherent references 
deriving from the tradition of St. Symeon the Elder, despite the careful silence of 
the textual sources concerning the apparent link between the two Symeons.? The 
site of St. Symeon the Younger at the Wondrous Mountain similarly refers to the 
site of St. Symeon the Elder at Qal’at Sem’an through various elements, among 
which the most apparent indication emerges as the octagonal space surrounding 
the columns of both saints. Although this interaction is clearly important, the 
architectural interpretation of the building site seems to have suffered from the 
perspective that perceived the site mostly in comparison to Qal'at Sem'an? While 
the recent fieldwork on the Wondrous Mountain revealed that the planning of the 
building complex remained relatively misunderstood despite two excavations and 
one major survey previously conducted on the site, the results also call for a new 
perspective on its architecture.* 

Subsequently, the present discussion will focus on one essential but rather 
neglected feature of the site at the Wondrous Mountain that distinguishes it from 
the majority of the pilgrimage centers: the complex was not a commemorative 
center built after the death of a saint, but was an elaborate setting constructed 
around a living ascetic.? In this framework, the active interaction of the immobile 
stylite with the liturgical celebrations seems to have played a more significant 
role in the architectural formulation than previously realized. A closer analysis 
of the site clearly indicates that the stylite was essentially positioned in a setting 
that offered facilities for pilgrimage, but was meant to be perceived as a church, 
providing a highly unconventional interpretation of sacred space. 


The seventh-century Lives of St. Symeon the Younger and Martha, the saint's 
mother, are hagiographic texts that remain as the main sources for establishing a 
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relative chronology for the saint and his site. According to these texts, St. Symeon 
the Younger was possibly born in 521 AD and started his ascetic career as a child — 
six or seven years old — at the monastery of John the Stylites. The monastery of 
John was located at the slopes of the Wondrous Mountain crowning the route 
from Antioch towards Seleucia Pieria. This was the monastery where the child 
stylite moved to his second column when he was twelve or thirteen (533-534). 
The change became an incident of celebration, during which he was ordained as 
a deacon. 

St. Symeon moved to the peak of the hill sometime after the Persian Sack of 
Antioch at 540 AD. The construction activities started shortly after, and the build- 
ing program not only included the column for the stylite but also a monumental 
complex around it. He is considered to have moved to his column approximately 
ten years after, perhaps in 551 AD. He was ordained as a priest when he was 
thirty-three years old (ca. 554 AD). 

The complex witnessed another major building activity after Martha died. The 
Life of Martha clearly states that a church was built on the site in order to house 
her remains. Although her death cannot be dated securely, the text suggests that 
one or two decades passed after the initial consecration of the site. Based on Van 
den Ven’s proposal, 562 AD remains the conventionally accepted date for the 
death of Martha. Symeon himself died in 592 AD, and this year is the only actual 
date given in the Lives. 

The main spaces of the complex are arranged in an overall rectangular planning 
(i.e., the Rectangular Core) around an octagonal open area, at the center of which 
the column of St. Symeon the Younger is located (Figure 7.2). Three centrally 
located entrances lead into the Rectangular Core, from the west, north, and south, 
conducting the visitors towards the Octagon. The octagonal space opens east- 
wards into the Church of Holy Trinity, which is flanked by two other churches. 
The church built after Martha’s death is at its south, while to its north is a small 
church of uncertain designation that possibly had a functional relationship with 
the baptistery. Despite being a freestanding structure, the baptistery is not located 
far away from the Rectangular Core. Various traces on both buildings suggest that 
a covered walkway once connected the baptistery to the North Church, thence to 
the Rectangular Core, although this walkway no longer exists. 

The main entrance to the Rectangular Core was the western one. The atrium 
that preceded the rectangular center led visitors eastward into the octagon by way 
of the Entrance Hall, adjacent to a hospice at its north. Several cisterns and uni- 
dentified rooms are located to the south of the Entrance Hall. A passage at the 
southeastern corner of the Entrance Hall leads into the Tetraconch, at the south- 
west comer of the Octagon. The Tetraconch was linked to the South Passage by 
another short passage way. 

The Life of the saint also indicates that the Church of Holy Trinity and the 
Octagon was consecrated during the ceremony (ca. 551 AD), when the saint 
ascended his column on the site. Hence, these structures are dated securely to 
the first construction program of the sixth century. In addition to these two main 
structures, there is mention of some secondary spaces such as the hospice, a grain 
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Figure 7.2 The Rectangular Core at the site of St. Symeon the Younger. 
Drawing: Ayse Belgin-Henry and Pascal Lebouteiller. 
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storage room, the kitchen, the bakery, and the smithy in the Life of St. Symeon the 
Younger, which have been accepted by scholars as part of the same construction 
phase.’ 

On the other hand, the Lives do not mention the North Church or the baptistery. 
This silence in the texts persuaded the scholars to insist on a later date for the 
small basilica. The architectural details on the structure state otherwise and clarify 
that the North Church belonged to the same building phase as the Church of Holy 
Trinity. The clearest evidence is the masonry; the north wall of the Holy Trinity 
church, which is the south wall of the North Church, is bonded with the east wall 
of the North Church (Figure 7.3). Despite the lack of secure dating criteria, the 
close spatial and functional relationship of the baptistery with the North Church 
might also suggest that they were built together. 

The extent and the context of the renovation on the site after Martha’s death 
also seems to be more complicated than was reflected in the Life of Martha. There 
is no doubt that the South Church, the main structure, was added a few decades 
later and was destined to house the relics of the stylite’s mother? Nonetheless, 
there is evidence that suggests the Tetraconch and the South Passage might have 
been finalized alongside the South Church at this period, and the south section 
of the Rectangular Core was transformed into an alternative route of veneration 
at this later date.” Overall, the goal of the second sixth-century phase seems to 
differ from the initial concerns, focusing on the future of the site, foreshadowing 
the impending death of the stylite through the death of his mother.! The later 
configuration of the building complex would eventually integrate various relics at 
different locations (the tombs of Martha and Symeon, the fragment of True Cross 
and the column of the stylite) and a dynamic pilgrimage experience for its visitors. 








Figure 7.3 The southeast corner of the North Church. 
Photo: Necati Alkan. 
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The saint and the “ecclesia” at the Wondrous Mountain 


At first glance, the planning of the Rectangular Core might suggest that the saint 
and the liturgical activities did not have a direct interaction, since the saint had 
a fixed position on his column surrounded by an octagonal open area and the 
liturgical areas are limited within the adjunctive churches to the east. However, as 
Ann Marie Yasin convincingly argues, even when the cultic foci and the liturgical 
areas were physically separate at the early Christian centers, they were correlated 
through various formulations of visual interaction.!! A careful examination of the 
complex at the Wondrous Mountain reveals that the interaction of the saint with 
the liturgy seems to have been similarly established through a series of differ- 
ent planning and decoration strategies. Nonetheless, the interaction of the sty- 
lite and the liturgical area at the Wondrous Mountain seems to be stronger than 
other examples and perhaps was one of the major characteristics of the original 
configuration. 

The two churches of the site that were the first to be constructed, the North 
Church and the Holy Trinity Church, were adjacent occupying the east of the 
Rectangular Core. The Church of Holy Trinity held the central location and was 
opened towards the octagonal space with a large arch (Figure 7.4). The choice of 
an open arch instead of a simple door (or doors) might easily be read as an archi- 
tectonic element that signifies these two structures meant to communicate; but this 
element on its own does not provide enough evidence for discussion. Djobadze 
has also suggested that the elaborately sculpted pilaster capitals of this arch, dif- 
ferent than the simple capitals of the remaining three entrance arches that open up 
into the Octagon, further emphasized the connection between the church and the 
octagonal area." 





Figure 7.4 View from the Octagon towards the Church of Holy Trinity. 
Photo: Ayse Belgin-Henry. 
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The ascetic practice of St. Symeon the Younger was immersed in a liturgical 
context, as Susan Ashbrook Harvey discusses in several studies.! The passages in 
the Lives reflect the actual routine of Symeon the Younger, who was an established 
member of the clergy (a deacon since a young age) and was involved continuously 
in reading the scriptures, delivering sermons, and coordinating communal prayers 
and troparia.'* His audience was either monks or laymen, depending on the occa- 
sion.!5 The Life gives specific emphasis to the resident monks, but this fact might 
have more to do with the authorship of the text and its focus on their convent and 
its daily life, rather than the actual realities at the site. Hence, the question arises 
whether Symeon was actively involved in the regular services. Although a clear 
answer for this question is not possible, it might be surprising for a saint, who 
was actively involved in the preaching and scripture reading, not to be involved 
as a member of clergy during the official liturgy of a church that was built specifi- 
cally for him. The lack of an ambo (or a Syrian bema in an Antiochene context, 
although much less likely) within the Church of Holy Trinity seems to support this 
possibility.!* Despite the lack of evidence, whether the liturgical activities within 
the main church, or both churches, were extended into the Octagon remains an 
open question. Nonetheless, the spatial integration of the saint within the liturgy 
was definitely fulfilled with the confirmation of the saint as a priest at a later date; 
his column could have acted as altar from this time onwards, in addition to its pro- 
posed role as an ambo. The ordination would have literally turned the octagonal 
area surrounding him into an open-air church. 

One intrinsic element of liturgy — incense — also served to connect the two 
spaces, with its Antiochene-Syriac emphasis on both liturgical and personal devo- 
tion." The extensive significance of incense for the cult of St. Symeon the Younger 
as an intermediary between the divine and the devotee has received recent schol- 
arly interest in studies concentrating on texts and tokens.'* The element of interac- 
tion between the saint and the different kinds of visitors was certainly not limited 
to the incense, and the Octagon was certainly a scenic setting where visual, tactile, 
auditory exchanges were set into motion. On the other hand, the incense seems to 
have played a particular role in this context, for it both activated the internal sanc- 
tity of materials and had an epistemological role in the process; the incense ena- 
bled the knowledge and internalization of divine presence for the participants. 
What needs to be added is its spatial significance as an olfactory bridge between 
the Holy Trinity Church and the Octagon that marked their unity and contextual- 
ized private devotion within the liturgy. 

The architectural decoration of the church of Holy Trinity seems to be another 
element that implemented the transition and connection between the Church of 
Holy Trinity and the Octagon, while providing a link between the ritual within the 
church and the cultic activity centered on the stylite saint at the center of the Octa- 
gon. The majority of the architectural decoration of the Church of Holy Trinity is 
a combination of the rural scenes and geometric figures, and both the architectural 
sculpture and the mosaics seem to convey a taste for themes based on the life 
in the countryside, combined with an awareness of contemporary Mediterranean 
themes. The large-scale parallels — with comparisons ranging from Adriatic to 
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Syria, which Djobadze found related to the style of the geometric decoration of 
the architrave in particular — usually remained unexplained and undercontextu- 
alized.” In my opinion, although the Mediterranean trade networks did supply 
Antioch with some of the basic materials needed while it was in the process of 
rebuilding (specifically at the time the construction of the Wondrous Mountain 
started), Antioch most likely not only received the materials, but also the latest 
trends of patterns, accompanied by artisans and masons.”! 

Several examples of architectural sculpture that belonged to the Church of Holy 
Trinity can be distinguished and seems to have had particular significance. The 
first of these 1s the southeastern pilaster capital, which clearly had a complicated 
composition, but cannot be fully discerned due to its rather badly preserved state 
(Figure 7.7). The major motif, two birds flanking a cross, is central on all three 
sides of the basket capital. Two buildings flank the central motif at the western 
face, but unfortunately, it is not possible to deduce more than this, since the rest of 
the composition is destroyed. The possibility remains that the scene on the north 
and the south faces of the capital was repeated here symmetrically. 

The cross on the capital was most likely intended to be perceived simultane- 
ously both as a cross and stylite, considering there had already been established 
according to the saint's hagiography this comparison between the stylite's column 
and the cross.” If perceived in this manner, the pilaster capital might reflect a 
known formula used on some eulogia (although never in the stylite iconogra- 
phy) of two buildings flanking a saint. The nature and significance of these rep- 
resentations are not always clear.? Here, if such a composition was intended, the 
building represented may be the actual church with its three apse windows rather 
than a generic one, and the same can be suggested for the depictions on all three 
sides of the pilaster capital. The compositions on the north and south sides of the 
capital seem to be identical. In this composition, there is again the representation 
of the eastern exterior facade of a basilica, but the southern one also includes a 
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Figure 7.5 The restored drawing of the architrave with angels. 


From: Djobadze, Archeological Investigations, Figure. XXIX, 138. 
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hand pointing downwards towards the church. There is a square structure with an 
inserted equal armed cross at the westernmost limit of the composition, with an 
elongated spiral above the square base. 

The hand pointing at the church, which represents the Hand of God, parallels 
the narration in the Life of “showing the saint with the finger" (SaktvAodetktobv), 
and at least two similar iconographic motifs can be discussed in relation to this 
detail.” First, the composition might directly allude to the Transfiguration of 
Jesus, as the Hand of God holds the same position in some mosaics that depicts 
this subject.” The spiral might represent the column itself; yet none of the known 
stylite images to my knowledge depict a spiral column and the spiral object fluc- 
tuates rather than being a rigid and straight row. Hence, because of the reference 
with the hand, and since the spiral is not under the hand but higher, I suspect that 
this might be the reference to the tradition told in the Life about the origins of the 
site — that a cloud of light descended upon the mountain, which would again be a 
parallel reference to Transfiguration.?° 

Nonetheless, the spiral, however badly depicted, might simply be a stairway 
superimposed on the column of the stylite. The perspective of the stairs is almost 
always represented on the eu/ogiai with diagonal steps. It is also important to note 
that whatever was depicted at the corner, it was separated at the upper sections 
from the top decorative border of the capital that clearly continued at the back. 
The possibility that the stylite on his column might have been represented on this 
section cannot be dismissed easily. 

Considering either of these alternatives, the Hand of God indicates the 
announcement, transformation, and theophany within the context of the actual 
monastery. In addition, the congregation gathered inside was transformed into an 
audience that viewed in this imagery the actual building as if from the exterior, as 
witnesses to the time when the announcement for the site was made. Additionally, 
since the imagery flanked the bema of the Holy Trinity Church, the liturgical rite 
was put in relation to both the actual exterior of the church and the traditional nar- 
ration of its origins. Subsequently, during each and every communion, when the 
Holy Spirit descended in the sanctuary for the consecration of the bread and wine, 
the recent past when the Holy Spirit saturated the saint and marked the site was 
also reenacted.? The transformation of the saint and his site was given a parallel, 
Eucharistic context, that in turn ensured the transformation of the visitors. This 
would have acted as a reminder for the congregation that the site was linked to the 
divine power they were witnessing during the Eucharistic rite. 

There exists another noteworthy detail that seems different from the remain- 
ing rural scenes of the architectural sculpture of the capitals. A monk in orans 
found on one of the fallen column capitals of the church quite possibly repre- 
sented Symeon himself (Figure 7.6).% Yet, this representation is surprisingly not 
centrally positioned, but located towards the corner. This choice might not be 
arbitrary, however, if this figure was meant to interact with one of the architraves 
of the church.” This particular architrave was clearly meant to signify something, 
as it is quite different from the others; it has the only figural composition among 
the geometrically decorated nave architraves, with four angels carrying a cross, 
inscribed within a wreath (Figure 7.5).% 





Figure 7.6 The capital with monk in orans, the Church of Holy Trinity. 
Photo: Ayse Belgin-Henry. 
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a. North face. 





DENEN c. South face 


Figure 7.7 The southeastern pilaster capital with the Hand of God highlighted by the 
author, the Church of Holy Trinity. 


From: Djobadze, Archeological Investigations, Plate 43. 
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The architrave may be a direct reference to a passage in the Life (or to the tradi- 
tion that later found itself into the pages of the text), in which Symeon is given 
the gift of “sanctity,” when archangels bore a “diadem that carried a cross, above 
which a star shined like lightning.'?' The iconography of the eulogiai that is spe- 
cifically attributed to St. Symeon the Younger distinguishes itself by the small 
detail of two angels carrying a “clipeus decorated with a cross,” a detail never 
observed in St. Symeon the Elder tokens, and it is tempting to link this detail to the 
depiction on the architrave (Figure 7.8).? If combined with the capital depicting 
Symeon, this architrave would create a three-dimensional allusion to the eulogiai 
of the saint, in which the stylite was frequently shown under crowning angels.? 

However, the notion that the Rectangular Core was designed as a coherent 
whole is perhaps best visible from the exterior rather than the interior. The exte- 
rior articulation of the core presents indications of how the site was contextually 
conceived and what the Rectangular Core was meant to signify. The Rectangular 
Core does not have much of its original exterior walls intact, but the remaining 
sections, especially the northern facade, hardly reflect the functional separation 
within the walls. The relatively unarticulated exterior facade of the Rectangular 
Core might have contributed to the visual impact, as it seems to suggest an ordi- 
nary, albeit a huge basilica with a freestanding baptistery to its north. 

The western atrium precedes the core much like an atrium of a church. The 
atrium is opened into the Entrance Hall with a central door and once this door was 
opened, the view would resemble a three-aisled “church,” extending towards the 





Figure 7.8 Eulogia of St. Symeon the Younger. 
From: Bobbio, Mennella, /nscriptiones, 138, no. 132 A. 
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east but pierced by the Octagonal space.** Perhaps most telling is how the protrud- 
ing apse of the Holy Trinity Church, together with the slightly recessed apse of 
the North Church, mimics the eastern fagade of a basilica. In fact, rather than any 
basilica, it would have directly resembled in its original state the eastern fagade of 
the East Basilica at Qal’at Sem’an with its three protruding semi-circular apses, 
which is extremely rare in Northern Syria.? Although probably the southern sec- 
tion was not completed at this period, enough seems to have been established to 
give the exterior impression of a “church” for visitors who approached the site 
from the main entrances, especially from the north. 

An intended emphasis on the exterior perception of the Rectangular Core as 
the “church” would also explain why the North Church was constructed with 
odd proportions, which resulted in a squarish interior that could have easily been 
balanced by extending the church towards east.” The medieval rebuilders who 
reinterpreted the interior of the North Church by adding four piers were right 
about understanding these proportions in terms of a cross-domed plan rather than 
a basilica, although it is unlikely that the original designers ever thought about the 
church as such.” These proportions were not corrected, since the overall impact 
was likely much more important than the interior space** and the apse of the North 
Church should have therefore remained recessed. 

Therefore, I suggest that the Rectangular Core was perceived as the “ecclesia” 
of Symeon the Younger with its colorful and busy interior wrapped into the archi- 
tectural frame. The interior was compartmentalized in order to establish services 
associated with pilgrimage, such as an interaction with the saint/relic or receiving 
beneficiary work, but these spaces were reconsidered at the Wondrous Mountain, 
offering a unique architectural syntax. St. Symeon the Younger stood on his col- 
umn at the Wondrous Mountain, not surrounded by a commemorative site, but 
piercing a church, while the builders of the site seem to have successfully under- 
scored the holistic integrity of the saint’s practice and the liturgy. 


Notes 


1 The site was excavated in the 1930s under the direction of Mécérian (G. Millet, “Com- 
munication: La Mission Archéologique du P. Mécérian dans l'Antiochéne." Comptes 
Rendus de l’Académie des Inscriptions (1933), 343-348; G. Millet, “Séance du 17 
Mai: Un rapport du R.P. Mécérian sur les fouilles au monastère de Saint-Syméon-le 
Jeune au Mont Admirable (Syrie).” Comptes Rendus de l'Académie des Inscriptions 
(1935), 195-197; G. Millet, “Rapport du P. Mécérian sur les fouilles au monastère 
de Saint-Syméon le Jeune au Mont Admirable.” Comptes Rendus de l’Académie des 
Inscriptions (1936), 205-206. Jean S. J. Mécérian, “Communications: Une Mission 
Archéologique dans l'Antiochéne." Comptes Rendus de l'Académie des Inscriptions 
(1934), 144—149. Jean S. J. Mécérian, “Communications: Monastère de Saint-Syméon- 
le-Jeune: Exposé des Fouilles.” Comptes Rendus de l'Académie des Inscriptions 
(1948), 323-328. Jean S. J. Mécérian, “Le Monastére de Saint Syméon le Stylite du 
Mont Admirable.” In Actes du Vle Congrès International d'Études Byzantines, Vol. II 
(Paris: École des Hautes Études, 1951), 299-302. Jean S. J. Mécérian, “Les Inscrip- 
tions du Mont Admirable.” In Mélanges Offerts au Père René Mouterde, Vol. II. 
Maurice Dunand, ed. (Beirut: Imprimerie Catholique, 1962), 297-330. Jean S. J. 
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Mécérian, Expédition Archéologique dans l'Antiochéne Occidentale (Beirut: Imprim- 
erie Catholique, 1965). Djobadze resumed the excavations in 1960s. The final results 
were published in Wachtang Z. Djobadze, Archeological Investigations in the Region 
West of Antioch on-the-Orontes (Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1986). The survey on 
this site and its surroundings conducted by Lafontaine-Dosogne was also accompa- 
nied by a detailed investigation of the tokens, and the final publication included her 
work both on the field and the museum (Jacqueline Lafontaine-Dosogne, Itinéraires 
Archéologiques dans la Région d'Antioche (Brussels: Éditions de Byzantion, 1967). 
See also the recently published article by Gwiazda based on the photographic archive 
of Mécérian excavations, Mariusz Gwiazda, “Le Sanctuaire de Saint-Syméon-Stylite- 
le-Jeune au Mont Admirable a la lumière de la documentation photographique du père 
Jean Mécérian." MUSJ 65 (2013-2014), 317-340. I recently completed my disserta- 
tion focusing on the architectural characteristics of the complex that included detailed 
documentation. Ayse Henry, “The Pilgrimage Center of St. Symeon the Younger: 
Designed by Angels, Supervised by a Saint, Constructed by Pilgrims.” PhD Diss., 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, 2015. 

See, for example, Sodini, who also rightly notes the silence of the sources; Jean-Pierre 
Sodini, “Saint-Syméon: l'influence de Saint-Syméon dans le culte et l'économie de 
l’Antiochène.” In Les sanctuaires et leur rayonnement dans le monde méditerranéen 
de l'Antiquité à l'époque moderne. Juliette de la Geniére et al., eds. (Paris: Diffusion 
de Boccard, 2010), 319-321. 

Lafontaine-Dosogne, Itinéraires Archéologiques, 86; Van den Ven, La Vie Ancienne, 
Vol. II, 226, n: 228/1; Djobadze, Archeological Investigations, 82. 

I had the opportunity to examine and document the building complex on the Wondrous 
Mountain through three seasons of fieldwork from 2007 to 2009 under the auspices of a 
research permit held by Hatice Pamir from the Mustafa Kemal Üniversitesi (Hatay) and 
as a part of the regional survey under her direction. The architectural analyses formed 
the basis of the discussions presented in this chapter. The publication of the documenta- 
tion and my dissertation is in progress. See note 1 for previous studies on the complex. 
A comparative example would have been the complex constructed around the col- 
umn of Daniel the Stylite. The site was founded nearby Anaplous (modern istinye), 
Constantinople (Hippolyte Delehaye, Les Saints Stylites (Brussels: Société des Bol- 
landistes, 1923), LVII and Jules Pargoire, “Anaple et Sosthene.” /zvyestiya russkago 
arkheologicheskago Instituta v Konstantinopolye 3 (1898), 60—97). However, the 
remains of the center have never been identified and are likely to remain this way in the 
near future due to the urban expansion of Istanbul. The Life of Daniel Stylites remains 
as the only source that gives information about the complex (Translation by Eliza- 
beth A. S. Dawes: Elizabeth A. S. Dawes and Norman H. Baynes, Three Byzantine 
Saints: Contemporary Biographies of St. Daniel the Stylite, St. Theodore of Sykeon, 
and St. John the Almsgiver (New York: St. Vladimir's Seminary Press, 1977), 1-84). 
See also the chapter by Marsengill in this volume. 

The Life of Symeon is edited and translated by Paul Van den Ven: Paul Van den Ven, La 
Vie Ancienne de S. Syméon Stylite le Jeune, Vol. I (Brussels: Société des Bollandistes, 
1962) and Vol. II (Brussels: Société des Bollandistes, 1970). The Life of Martha 1s 
edited by the same author in the second volume of the same publication. For the chro- 
nology deduced from the Lives and its problems, see Van den Ven, La Vie Ancienne, 
Vol. I, 108—130. 

The Life of St. Symeon the Younger, especially chapters 100 and 133 (Van den Ven, La 
Vie Ancienne, Vol. II, 97—99 and 114—117). See also Djobadze, Archeological Investi- 
gations, 58. 

The Life of Martha, chs. 47—51 (Van den Ven, La Vie Ancienne, Vol. II, 288—296). 

A detailed discussion is neither necessary nor possible within the limits ofthis chapter, 
but it is quite likely that the Tetraconch was built in order to house the relic of the True 
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Cross that was brought from Jerusalem after Martha’s death, around the time that the 
South Church was built. See Life of Martha chs. 67—70 (Van den Ven, La Vie Ancienne, 
Vol. I, 308-312). The use of similar architectonic elements and especially the use of 
conches and their decoration with marble revetments on the walls, which is not used 
elsewhere on the site, indicate an affiliation of design principles between the South 
Church and the Tetraconch that parallels the contextual link. 

The remark in the Life of Martha (ch. 46, Van den Ven, La Vie Ancienne, Vol. II, 288) 
that Symeon wanted to be laid to rest with his mother is an indication that the South 
Church was constructed also for him. 

Ann Marie Yasin, Saints and Church Spaces in the Late Antique Mediterranean: Archi- 
tecture, Church, and Community (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2009) and 
Ann Marie Yasin, “Sight Lines of Sanctity at Late Antique Martyria.” In Architecture 
of the Sacred: Space, Ritual, and Experience from Classical Greece to Byzantium. 
Bonna D. Wescoat and Robert Ousterhout, eds. (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2012), 248-280. 

Djobadze, Archeological Investigations, 75. 

Especially Susan Ashbrook Harvey, “The Stylite’s Liturgy: Ritual and Religious Iden- 
tity in Late Antiquity.” Journal of Early Christian Studies 6, no. 3 (1998), 523—539. 
Ashbrook Harvey indicates the liturgical context of his prayers (Susan Ashbrook Har- 
vey, Scenting Salvation: Ancient Christianity and the Olfactory Imagination (Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 2006), 195). See Life of Saint Symeon, chapter 32 
for a general comment on the constant scripture reading and addresses; Van den Ven, 
La Vie Ancienne, Vol. II, 40-41. A parallel textual group to the Life is the compilation 
of thirty sermons of Symeon the Younger. Twenty-seven of these sermons were already 
edited in 1871 (Angelo Mai, “Sanctorum Symeonum: Sermones.” Novae Patrum Bib- 
liothecae VIII, 3 (1871), 4-156) and the first three sermons have been edited by Van 
den Ven, who discusses the totality of the compilation in the same study (Paul van 
den Ven, “Les Ecrits de S. Syméon Stylite le Jeune avec trois Sermons Inédits.” Le 
Muséon 70 (1957), 1-57). St. Symeon the Younger even composes troparia (The Life 
of Symeon, chs. 105 and 106; Van den Ven, La Vie Ancienne, Vol. II, 106-108). 

A striking point concerning the subject is the fact that in the Life all the sermons 
and preaching done by Symeon the Younger is addressed to the resident disciples 
of the saint, while one third of the sermons left from the saint were actually addressed 
to the laymen (David Hester, “The Eschatology of the Sermons of Symeon the Younger 
the Stylite.” St Vladimir Theological Quarterly 34 (1990), 332-333). 

There is a cruciform inscription that reads “archimandrite” at the center of the nave 
of the Church of Holy Trinity. The inscription probably belongs to a later restora- 
tion (Djobadze, Archeological Investigations, 205, No V/15). Djobadze suspects 
that it might have copied an earlier inscription and fulfilled the function of an ambo 
(Djobadze, Archeological Investigations, 75). In the region, among the known 
examples, the synthronon is never coupled with a Syrian bema (Jean-Pierre Sodini, 
“Archéologie des églises et organisation spatiale de la liturgie.” In Les liturgies syri- 
aques. Francois Cassingena-Trévedy and Izabela Jurasz, eds. (Paris: Paul Geuthner, 
2006), 238-239), hence its existence is not expected in the churches at the Wondrous 
Mountain, where each church had a synthronon. 

The role of incense in the Syriac context has been extensively studied by Susan Ash- 
brook Harvey, Scenting Salvation; see especially chapter 4, “Redeeming Scents: 
Ascetic Models,” 156-200, and for the specific mention of the Life of St. Symeon the 
Younger in this context, 194-196. 

In addition to the already mentioned studies by Ashbrook Harvey, see also Gary Vikan, 
“Art, Medicine and Magic in Early Byzantium.” Dumbarton Oaks Papers 38 (1984), 
70-71. 

Ashbrook Harvey, Scenting Salvation, esp. 77-90. 
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Djobadze, Archeological Investigations, for the architrave capitals, see 99-106. 
Djobadze presents numerous comparative examples, but not an underlying context 
explaining the variety. 

After the 526 and 528 earthquakes and the 540 Persian sack, the city had to be recon- 
structed, which was an imperial project in all cases. Hence the exchange of the mod- 
els and style should be understood within the historical backdrop of the sixth-century 
Mediterranean imperial trade networks as they facilitated a wide-range distribution of 
building materials and concepts, and which would have been active within an impor- 
tant city such as Antioch. See Jean-Pierre Sodini, “Marble and Stoneworking in Byz- 
antium, Seventh-Fifteenth Centuries.” In The Economic History of Byzantium: From 
the Seventh Through the Fifteenth Century. Angeliki E. Laiou, ed. (Washington, DC: 
Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collection, 2002), 129-135) for a brief but 
noteworthy synthesis focusing specifically on the marble and stone production and 
trade. The main subject of the chapter considers the periods after the sixth century, but 
the study defines a vivid synthesis of the known evidence for before and during the 
sixth century as well. The best example from the Wondrous Mountain that indicates 
the connection with the material arriving for Antioch is the composition of the pilaster 
capital of the Holy Trinity Church that is a very close parallel to a capital found in 
Antioch and published by Lassus (Jean Lassus, Sanctuaires Chrétiens de Syrie (Paris: 
Paul Geuthner, 1947), Plate LII, figs. 3 and 5; the section with the basket capital). Yet, 
this specific capital at the Wondrous Mountain is a flattened version of the capital from 
Antioch, which indicates the involvement of local builders and artisans and local inter- 
pretation of the models seen elsewhere. 

The stylite is compared to the cross in several passages of the Lives (compiled and 
discussed in Van den Ven, La Vie Ancienne, Vol. I, 147* and Van den Ven, La Vie 
Ancienne, Vol. II, 258, n. 6.1). The iconography is discussed in Lassus, Sanctuaires, 
288. A very similar representation that depicts the saint — right under a cross — flanked 
by two birds on a relief is now in Munich. The sarcophagus is “probably Syrian” and 
is dated to the seventh century. See Mamoun Fansa and Beate Bollmann, Die Kunst 
der friihen Christen in Syrien: Zeichen, Bilder und Symbole vom 4. bis 7. Jahrhundert 
(Mainz: Philipp Von Zabern Verlag, 2008), 177 (Catalogue No. 130). 

Among the early examples cited by Pitarakis, the St. Philip eulogia — a bronze bread 
stamp — is a noteworthy parallel, since it is possible that the actual octagonal martyrion 
of the saint in Hierapolis was depicted to the right of the saint (Brigitte Pitarakis, 
“New Evidence on Lead Flasks and Devotional Patterns: from Crusader Jerusalem to 
Byzantium.” In Byzantine Religious Culture: Studies in Honor of Alice-Mary Talbot. 
Denis Sullivan, Elizabeth Fisher, and Stratis Papaioannou, eds. (Leiden: Brill, 2012), 
248—249). The 2010 discovery of the basilica at Hierapolis, associated with the saint’s 
tomb clarifies the interpretation as the saint is probably flanked by the two important 
structures on the site (Francesco D’Andria, “Phrygia Hierapolis’i [Pamukkale] 2011 
Yılı Kazi ve Onarım Çalışmaları.” Kazi Sonuçları Toplantısı 34, no. 3 (2013), 131). 
The Life of St. Symeon, chapter 95 (Van den Ven, La Vie Ancienne, Vol. I, 74). 

A parallel is the Transfiguration at the apse mosaic in San Apollinare in Classe. This 
is an adequate example in this context since the iconography is not regular and has 
already been discussed in terms of its liturgical context, which is similar to my discus- 
sion for the pilaster capitals in the following section (Angelika Michael, Das Apsismo- 
saik von S. Apollinare in Classe: seine Deutung im Kontext der Liturgie (Frankfurt am 
Main: Peter Lang, 2005)). Although Michael’s discussion provides a very strong paral- 
lel to mine, I still have to accept that the argument of Mauskopf Deliyannis (Deborah 
Mauskopf Deliyannis, Ravenna in Late Antiquity (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2010), 269-270 with further bibliography) who thinks that the Michael’s inter- 
pretation should be considered as one possible perception among many other pos- 
sibilities suggested by other scholars, rather than the intended context. The case at 
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the Wondrous Mountain, where an intentional link to liturgy can be denoted, is rather 
different, as discussed herein. 

Although translated as “cloud of fire” by Van den Ven (Van den Ven, La Vie Ancienne, 
Vol. II, 91), which would directly signify the decent of Holy Spirit in Syriac tradition 
(Sebastian P. Brock, “Fire from Heaven: From Abel’s sacrifice to the Eucharist.” Stu- 
dia Patristica 25 (1993), 229—243), it actually is “cloud of light/ vepéAnv @wtdc” in the 
Greek text (Van den Ven, La Vie Ancienne, Vol. I, 74). An alternative reading — albeit 
less likely because of the different iconographic contexts — is proposed by a detail on 
a manuscript of Rabbula Gospels from the sixth century. The manuscript is mentioned 
in Everett Ferguson, Baptism in the Early Church: History, Theology, and Liturgy in 
the First Five Centuries (Cambridge: William B. Eerdmans, 2009), 130-131, and thor- 
oughly analyzed in discussion in Massimo Bernabo, ed., // Tetravangelo di Rabbula: 
Firenze, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, cod. Plut. 1.56. L'illustrazione del Nuovo 
Testamento nella Siria del VI secolo (Roma: Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 2008), 
and idem., “The Miniatures in the Rabbula Gospels: Postscripta to a Recent Book.” 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers 68 (2014), 342—358. In the iconography of the Baptism of 
Christ in this manuscript, the Hand of God above the dove together with the depiction 
of “fire on water,” a common theme in Syriac textual sources in relation to Christ’s 
Baptism, rises almost like a column (Ferguson, Baptism in the Early Church, 111-112). 
The saint was visited/overshadowed (The Life of St. Symeon the Younger, chs. 69, 103 
and 118) by the Holy Spirit. 

Djobadze, Archeological Investigations, 108. The original location of the capital is not 
known. 

All the architrave blocks were fallen when the excavations on the site started and their 
original location remain unknown. 

Interpreted as the “exaltation of the cross” by Djobadze, who stated that the scene 
“attain[ed] cosmic significance” without any contextual explanation (Djobadze, Arche- 
ological Investigations, 103). The interpretation was initially suggested by Lafontaine- 
Dosogne (Itinéraires Archéologiques, 118, n. 3). 

Van den Ven (La Vie Ancienne, Vol. II, 54 n.4) connects this passage to the iconography 
of eulogiai, but his discussion does not include the architrave. 

The differences between the iconographies of St. Symeon the Younger and St. Symeon 
the Elder, including this aspect, are discussed in detail in Jean-Pierre Sodini, “Eulogies 
de la fouille d'Antioche." Antakya 4642 nolu Parsel Kurtarma Kazisi, Vol. I. Hatice 
Pamir, ed. (Hatay: Hatay Müzesi Yayınları, in press). The quote is originally in French 
and translated by the author from the same article. 

Lafontaine-Dosogne discusses the similarity of the iconography of the architrave to 
the eulogiai but does not refer to the depiction of the monk in orans on the capital 
(Lafontaine-Dosogne, Itinéraires Archéologiques, 118—119). 

Verzone mentions a similar perceptive relation between the Entrance Hall and the Holy 
Trinity Church (Paolo Verzone, “Il santuario di S. Simeone il Giovane sul Monte delle 
Meraviglie." Corsi di cultura sull'arte ravennate e bizantina 21 (1974), 2779). 

Qal'at Sem'an's semi-circular apses remained unique in the region until the recent 
discovery of the East Basilica at Kefert ‘Aqab (Widad Khoury and Bertrand Riba, “Les 
églises de Syrie (IVe-VIle siècle): essai de synthèse.” Les églises en monde syriaque. 
Frangoise Briquel Chatonnet, ed. (Paris: Geuthner, 2013), 53). 

In fact, excluding the apse, the east-west axis (ca. 16.5 meters) of the interior is shorter 
than the north-south axis (ca. 18.5 meters). 

The North Church was extensively rebuilt probably during the revival of the com- 
plex by the tenth to eleventh centuries. The present four piers that are constructed by 
spolia are probably from the same late construction phase. Although it the Medieval 
builders might have referred to a planning notion that was quite widespread in their 
period, i.e., cross-domed, this does not mean that a dome was ever built for this church, 
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even during later periods. Indeed, the later piers do not look strong enough to carry a 
dome. See Robert Ousterhout, Master Builders of Byzantium (Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology, 2008), 89-91, for a brief 
discussion of the basilicas that were transformed into cross-domed churches, and also 
for a condensed comparison of the rebuilt piers that carried a dome and the piers recon- 
structed at the North Church. 

On size and scale of architectural installations for sacred space within the larger church 
complex, see also the chapter by Bogdanovié in this volume. 


8 Framing glorious spaces 
in the monastery of 
Hosios Loukas 


Jelena Bogdanović 


The use of architecture as a visual and conceptual frame is well attested in medi- 
eval art. For example, in medieval illuminations, architectural frames — comprised 
of basic architectural elements such as columns or arches — are often used to 
separate images from the accompanying texts.! Such architectural frames further 
signify the potent transparent boundaries between the space of the beholder and 
the space of that which is seen and thus define perceptible liminal spaces (Fig- 
ure 8.1).? Actual architectural frames and their role in defining sacred space have 
been studied less, despite the fact that they frame space both literally and dis- 
cursively, and at the same time, when used within the ritual performances in the 
church space, they actively engage with the body of the faithful and the body of 
the sacred? Delineated by architectural frames, the body of the sacred constituted 
a kind of “being-place” where the body of sacred figures and their related holy 
spaces remained closely interconnected.* These architectural frames and settings 
within the church proper provided performative frameworks for liturgical services 
and paraliturgical devotional practices while, at the same time, they evoked bibli- 
cal architecture and sacred space such as the Heavenly Jerusalem. 

Aiming to develop discussions and methodologies about the role of architectural 
framing devices in the Byzantine religious context, this chapter highlights the use of 
canopied frames in the church of Hosios Loukas.5 The analysis of canopied archi- 
tectural frames from Hosios Loukas is enriched within the discourse on spatial and 
conceptual framing that stems from Byzantine theological texts, and juxtaposed 
with modern philosophical and theoretical ideas on framing that engaged with what 
some may recognize as the “Baroque mode,” characterized by exuberant expres- 
sivity, empathy, multiplicity, movement, fluidity, and performativity. The Byzan- 
tine, Baroque, and modern concepts for framing are used not as merely devices 
for historical periodization in this chapter. The focus is rather on their capacities to 
shape knowledge about sacred space and body. The ontological capacity of fram- 
ing sacred space integrated with the sacred body within it, provides a paradigm and 
intellectual construct that implies a dialogue between the beholders and the sacred, 
and provides an apparatus for better understanding of the multidimensionality of 
sacred space and body in the Byzantine realm beyond the representational, which 
is a predominant characteristic of positivistic scholarship.$ 

In order to situate the relevance of the Byzantine concept of framing the sacred 
within larger discussions about frames and framing, the canopies at Hosios 
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Fot. Fi Alinari N. 53025 Firenze, Bibiloteca Laurenziana - Pagina dell'Evangellario Siriaco: Madonna e Figlio (seo. VII) ‘Ediz, 1987) 


Figure 8.1 Icon of the Virgin and Christ Child under canopy. Illumination from the Rab- 
bula Gospels fol. 1b, Syria, 586 (Biblioteca Laurenziana). 


Photo: Alinari/Art Resource, NY. 


Loukas are here juxtaposed with Byzantine religious and theological ideas and 
compared with prevailing philosophical thoughts used in architectural theories. 
The ideas about frame and framing that stem from within Byzantine culture essen- 
tially come from Biblical sources that refer to frame as an architectural frame (cf. 
Ex 26, 36; Nm 3, 4), an embellishment (1Kg 7:31), as well as divine providence 
and “goodly frame" (Job 41:12).7 The divine aspect of framing is reflected in vari- 
ous Byzantine scholastic texts, such as John Damascene’s An Exposition of the 
Orthodox Faith (seventh-eighth century) and Athanasius Alexandrine’s Letters 
(fourth century)? that maintain that the ultimate Framer is God, who framed the 
Universe and all creation. By extension, the concept of God the Framer relates 
to architecture as well, since it is by divine providence all entities preserve their 
true natures as divine or earthly. Especially revealing are thoughts on framing by 
John of Damascus, who wrote on divine providence by connecting micro-cosmic 
and macro-cosmic levels: “He willed that all things should be and they were. He 
wills the universe to be framed and it is framed, and all that He wills comes to 
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pass”; and later, when writing on energies (agencies) of Jesus Christ, that: “it is 


in accordance with the plan implanted in it in a creative manner by the Cause that 
frames the universe. Wherefore, also, when they [holy fathers] spoke of it along 
the divine nature they called it energy."'? 

The philosophical discussions on frame and framing in current architectural 
discourse essentially emerge from Kantian rationalist and positivist thought about 
frame from his critical Enlightenment text about aesthetics and art, Critique of 
Judgment (1790), where he introduced the term parergon as an ornamental frame 
that stands for the pure embellishment of an art work and may be used in a reli- 
gious sense only if directing believers to a moral core." Also invaluable to the dis- 
cussion is Derrida's postmodern response to Kant's parergon in his The Truth in 
Painting (1978), where Derrida discusses frame as an integral part of the content 
that in fact negates the separation of the two different realms — within and outside 
of the frame — and where he examines frame as a semiotic, phenomenological, 
and ontological construct." Lastly, pertinent material comes from more recent 
architectural studies that refer to Deleuze’s texts — Kants Critical Philosophy 
(1963), The Fold (1992), Difference and Repetition (1994) — that address both 
the Kantian and Derrida's frame as an architectonic entity as well as a multifocal, 
lived experience in architecture.!* Ultimately, we will ask to what extent each of 
these notions is applicable to Byzantine frames. 


As a well-studied site and one of the most complete and best preserved examples 
of Byzantine architecture, in general, the monastery of Hosios Loukas in Boeo- 
tia, Greece provides an elucidating case study for the investigation of spatial and 
conceptual frames of sacred space and sacred body in Byzantium. The monastery 
of Hosios Loukas, which is dedicated to the eponymous local saint and healer (d. 
953), was, and still is a major pilgrimage site in the Balkans." Monastic architec- 
ture here frames the body and space of the sacred on multiple levels and reveals a 
highly sophisticated spatial design, which within the Byzantine context reinforced 
the perception of the holiness and its corporeality expressed through the intercon- 
nection of sacred space with the sacred body. 

In the center of the monastic courtyard of Hosios Loukas, two large churches 
mark the sacred and pilgrimage space and are closely intertwined with evocative 
notions of the sacred bodies of two saints, Hosios Loukas and St. Barbara, who 
lived at different times (Figure 8.2). To the north is the tenth-century church of the 
Mother of God, accompanied and superseded by the larger early eleventh-century 
katholikon (main monastery church) of Hosios Loukas, to the south (Figure 8.3). 
This two-story katholikon also contains a crypt, which in religious architecture 
is usually reserved for saintly tombs. Today, in the northern arm of the crypt, a 
non-Byzantine, possibly post-medieval, cenotaph symbolically marks the tomb 
of Hosios Loukas. Almost axially above it, spatially connected but without any 
direct visual connection, at the junction of the two churches and set within the 
walls of the narrow opening of the eastern wall of the northern arm of the katho- 
likon, is a healing tomb-shrine of Hosios Loukas that is venerated by pilgrims 





Figure 8.2 Hosios Loukas, Phokis, Greece. South church — katholikon dedicated to Hosios 
Loukas with the crypt, first half of the eleventh century; North church dedi- 
cated to the Mother of God, second half of the tenth century. 


Photo: Jelena Bogdanović. 
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Figure 6.3 Hosios Loukas, Phokis, Greece. Drawing of the floor plan: South church (bot- 
tom) — katholikon dedicated to Hosios Loukas with the crypt, first half of the 
eleventh century; North church (top) dedicated to the Mother of God, second 
half of the tenth century. 


From: Kleiner/Mamiya, Gardner 5 Art Through the Ages, 12E. ©2005 South-Western, a part of Cen- 
gage, Inc. Reproduced by permission. www.cengage.com/permissions. 
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(Figures 8.4 and 8.5). According to Eustachios Stikas, the church of the Mother of 
God is in the location of an earlier church originally dedicated to St. Barbara, an 
early Christian martyr whom Hosios Loukas himself venerated, while the crypt — 
also dedicated to St. Barbara — refers to the eponymous oratory mentioned in the 
Life of Hosios Loukas.! Though St. Barbara is not and has never been present 
in the monastery through her bodily remains, the evocations of the memory of 
St. Barbara through prayers and her more palpable connections through Hosios 
Loukas reached through time and beyond the confines of the monastery of Hosios 
Loukas. For devoted pilgrims the narrative surrounding Hosios Loukas’ venera- 
tion of the female saint and his own bodily remains in the shrine reinforced the 
overarching power of saintly relics. 

The mechanisms of such complex spatial-time constructs and networks of 
sacredness and their corporeality in the Byzantine tradition can be analyzed in 
greater detail through the form, placement, and meaning of canopied installa- 
tions within the katholikon of Hosios Loukas itself. In the katholikon of Hosios 
Loukas, four canopies architecturally frame specific hubs within the conceptual 
and physical networks of sacredness: the altar ciborium, now lost, whose fittings 
still mark the most sacred place within the church and whose marble fragments 
remain preserved in the monastery museum (the former refectory), allowing us to 
reconstruct the original canopy frame over the altar as a three-dimensional instal- 
lation (Figure 8.6); the tomb-shrine canopy of Hosios Loukas embedded within 
the church walls, a major pilgrimage site even into the present (Figure 8.7); the 
canopy that signifies the Temple in the scene of the Presentation of Christ in the 
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Figure 8.4 Hosios Loukas, Phokis, Greece. Cross section: South church (right) — katho- 
likon dedicated to Hosios Loukas with the crypt, first half of the eleventh cen- 
tury; North church (left) dedicated to the Mother of God, second half of the 
tenth century. Details show the merging of the two churches with the shrine of 
Hosios Loukas as the central locus of the north arm of the katholikon overlap- 
ping with the fifth bay of the expanded exonarthex of the church of the Mother 
of God. 


Drawing: Cynthia McCall Torres. 







































































































































































Figure 8.5 Hosios Loukas, Phokis, Greece. Detail of the cross section showing spatial 
relationship between the canopied shrine of Hosios Loukas in the northern arm 
of the katholikon and the cenotaph that marks the tomb of Hosios Loukas in 
the crypt. 


Drawing: Cynthia McCall Torres after Eustathios Stikas, To Oixodouixov Xpovixov zis Movig Ociov 
Aovkà Poxidog (Athens: Athénais Archaiologikés Hetaireias, 1970), Figure 26. 
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Figure 8.6 Hosios Loukas, Phokis, Greece. The hypothetical reconstruction of the altar 
canopy installation in the sanctuary of the katholikon and architectural frag- 
ment of the altar canopy currently in the monastery refectory. 





Drawing: Zhengyang Hua; photo: Jelena Bogdanović. 
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Figure 8.7 Tomb shrine of Hosios Loukas, Phokis, Greece. Reconstruction drawings of 
the east and west elevations with a photograph of the tomb shrine of Hosios 
Loukas as of today. 


Drawing: Cynthia McCall Torres after Eustathios Stikas, To Oixoóojikóv Xpovikóv tis Movig Ociov 
Aovkă Poridos (Athens: Athenais Archaiologikes Hetaireias, 1970), Figure 15, Plate A; and Slobodan 
Ćurčić, “Proskynetaria icons, saints’ tombs, and the development of the iconostasis” in The Icon- 
ostasis. Origins-Evolution-Symbolism, A. Lidov, ed. (Moscow: Progress-Tradicija, 2000): 134-142, 
Figure 13. Photo: Jelena Bogdanovic. 


Temple (Figure 8.8) that is represented in golden mosaic in one of the squinches 
of the massive domed core of the major monastery church, the katholikon — also 
a massive canopy in its own right, going beyond the size and measurements of 
a singular human body to literally include the congregation in the church and to 
point to sacred space at macro-cosmic level (Figure 8.9). These canopies of dif- 
ferent origins, sizes, materials, and locations within the monastery’s katholikon, 
framed and combined different and independent — though not necessarily mutu- 
ally exclusive — “glorious spaces,” as they were recurrently described in Byzan- 
tine primary sources to denote the places of divine manifestations. The Byzantine 
narratives about “glorious spaces” essentially developed from the Old Testament, 
namely, “the glory of the Lord” that filled the holy tabernacle upon its construc- 
tion (Ex 40:34). “Glorious spaces,” then, were associated with divine manifesta- 
tions, as when Hosios Loukas referred to his own tomb as a place where “God 
will bring glory . . . through the mysterious reasons.”'® Canopied installations, 
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Figure 8.8 Hosios Loukas, Phokis, Greece. Presentation of Christ in the Temple, mosaic 
in the southwest squinch. 


Photo: Hans A. Rosbach, image in the public domain: https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/ 
File:Hosios Loukas Katholikon (nave, North-West squinch) — Presentation 02.jpg. 


therefore, functioned as both physical and conceptual frames, which facilitated 
the experience of these glorious spaces, marking independent places and the pious 
actions that occurred within. For that reason, canopies are integral to the meaning 
of these sacred spaces. 

The altar is a major focus of every Byzantine church, where a bloodless sac- 
rifice of Christ is preformed within the Liturgy of the Faithful. Therefore, it is 
by definition an ontological place because, within the religious construct of the 
place of the divine, the divine being is made manifest and present through the 
ritual in the existential place." As explained by St. Basil the Great (329—379) in 
his Historia Mystagogica and later accepted and widely cited by Germanus, the 
eighth-century Patriarch of Constantinople, who is best known for his explanation 
of the Byzantine liturgy, the altar ciborium stands for the “place” of “crucifixion, 
burial and resurrection of Christ,” and “the Ark of the Covenant of the Lord."!* 
Thus, it is imbued with both physical-architectural and conceptual meanings of 
sacred space. Moreover, the altar is directly related to the sacred body of Christ, 
the Eucharist, which is the most powerful intermediary in the covenant between 
the Lord and Christians. 

The actual altar canopy from the Hosios Loukas’ katholikon, which framed 
the sacred, liturgical body of Christ during the performance of the Eucharist, is 
now lost. Yet its footings are preserved in the floors, mapping the location of 
this sacred space, long after the architectural frame (now preserved only in frag- 
ments) has gone (see Figures 8.3 and 8.6).' The holy liturgy is still performed in 
this very spot, revealing how within Byzantine-rite churches, the rituals and their 
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Figure 8.9 Hosios Loukas, Phokis, Greece. Interior of the church naos, view towards east 
and the dome. 


Photo: Hans A. Rosbach, image in the public domain: https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Hosios _ 
Loukas Katholikon 20091116-33.JPG. 


place rather than physical objects that framed them were most essential. Remain- 
ing architectural fragments, confirm that the altar canopy was originally lavishly 
decorated in sculptural reliefs in marble and champlevé technique,” which par- 
tially speaks in favor of the Kantian notion of frame as parergon, as an addition 
to and embellishment of the (art) work.*! Frame as an exuberant embellishment 
for the sanctuary has also been discussed in the Bible; a frame embellished the 
tabernacle, both as a moveable tent and later around the installation of the Ark 
of the Covenant in the Temple, as well as the table for the holy bread within the 
tabernacle (cf. Ex 26:15-30 cf. 36:20-34; 25:25 cf. 37:12). These Old Testa- 
ment objects not only prefigured the altar installations in Byzantine-rite churches; 
because altars stood for the presence of God, the entire altar installation in the 
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church sanctuary — when used within the liturgical services — stood for divine 
manifestation and the presence of Christ, who “became flesh and tabernacled 
among us" (Jn 1:14). 

The preserved fragments of the altar canopy from Hosios Loukas also provide 
enough material to reconstruct its human-size and human-scale, which may be 
juxtaposed with a reference to the holy table from the Ark of the Covenant as 
described in Exodus (Ex 37:), specifying the cubit (or approximately the length 
of a man's hand) as the measurement unit for architectural installations (see Fig- 
ure 8.6). The exact measure of the cubit mentioned in the biblical text is indeter- 
minable today, though it is most likely related to ancient measurement units and 
would fit somewhere between the short cubit (approximately 44 centimeters) and 
the royal cubit (approximately 52 centimeters). Thus, the approximately 80 cen- 
timeter span of the altar table from Hosios Loukas can be roughly equated to two 
cubits, which accords with the Lord's instructions for the altar in the Old Testa- 
ment.” By extension, within Byzantine thought, the altar canopy spanning here 
approximately 120 centimeters, can also be related to human scale and human 
activity “in accordance with the plan implanted in it [human activity] in a creative 
manner by the Cause that framed the Universe," as John of Damascus wrote when 
discussing the two energies of Jesus Christ, divine and human,” thus reasoning 
that the human-made construct of the altar canopy is essentially simultaneously 
the divine frame ultimately done by the Framer (God). This notion of frame as 
identifying an ontological “being-place,” which ultimately results from God, the 
“Framer of the world," is also recorded in the texts of Athanasius of Alexandria.” 
Some postmodernist and post-structuralist considerations of frames as discussed 
by Derrida and Deleuze, even if ontological and phenomenological, simply can- 
not apply here as they are related exclusively to various constructs of explicitly 
non-Godly frames. 

To the north ofthe sanctuary, in the naos and at the junction of the two churches, 
there is another architectural frame that encloses holy space in Hosios Loukas — 
the saintly shrine of Hosios Loukas. The four columns and sculptural architraves 
of this canopy-like shrine survive, which, at one time, supported a pyramidal roof 
(see Figure 8.7). Since it is never mentioned as a canopy in the medieval hagiogra- 
phy of Hosios Loukas, some scholars maintain that this shrine is a rather modern 
installation.’ Due to the hagiographical references and the establishment of the 
anakomidi rite performed on the occasion of the translation of the relics of Hosios 
Loukas from his original tomb to the new location in the church in the eleventh 
century, as well as the similarity of the shrine's architectural sculpture to other 
twelfth- and thirteenth-century architectural sculpture in Byzantine churches in 
Greece, I concur with scholars who recognize it as a medieval tomb-shrine. As 
such, it is important for understanding certain dynamics of medieval concepts of 
framing sacred space.” 

Several distinctive phases in the framing of the tomb of Hosios Loukas are men- 
tioned in his hagiography.” According to his Life, Hosios Loukas was buried under 
the floor of his monastic cell. Hence, when Hosios Loukas prophesized that “God 
will bring glory to this place through the mysterious reasons,” a close association 
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was created between the glory of the church, and more precisely of the altar in the 
church sanctuary, and glory of his tomb-shrine. Indeed, a memorial in the form of 
the cruciform oratory was raised following the gushing of myrrh from the tomb 
and other miracles the saint performed at his tomb. To accommodate the growing 
number of pilgrims, the saintly relics were enshrined and embellished with local 
stone and enclosed by latticework. The faithful could venerate the body of the 
saint, their intercessor before the Lord, and venerate the presence of the divine 
at the shrine. The shrine itself was framed as “a place not to be trodden upon or 
touched except by those wishing to draw near to it in faith and much veneration."?? 
These words reveal the shrine as a glorious place, a place of the transcendental 
manifestation of God made available through the transcendence of the saint. In 
1011, on the occasion of the yearly commemoration of the saint’s death, the bodily 
remains of Hosios Loukas were exhumed from the tomb in his cell and translated 
to another shrine.*! This shrine, which became the location for the saint’s miracu- 
lous interventions, was most likely constructed in its current location, in close 
proximity to the altar in the small chamber just to the northwest of the sanctuary.? 

The square-like floor plan of this small chamber, with internal dimensions of 
approximately 3.5 meters on each side, was covered with opus sectile. Its approxi- 
mately 5-meter-high interior space was encased in ash-green marble, the vault 
and upper parts covered with golden mosaics and frescoes. A narrow opening, 
approximately 1 meter wide and some 3 meters high, set almost in the middle of 
the eastern wall of the chamber, received a canopy-like shrine for the saint (see 
Figures 8.3, 8.5, 8.7). This shrine may have been occasionally opened to reveal 
the relics to the faithful, but it definitely localized the place of the saintly presence 
for the devotees.? 

The shrine of Hosios Loukas, though visually and spatially similar to the altar 
canopy, developed independently. However, the two framing canopies — over 
the altar and enshrining the holy relics — achieved close visual and spatial connec- 
tions when the saint’s body was installed just northwest of the altar.’ The design 
of both the altar and shrine canopies carried the essence of the framing of glorious 
spaces in Byzantine tradition, despite the highly complex changes in the entire 
church building. Meanwhile, the location of the shrine near the northern entrance 
to the katholikon also became a communication node, which enabled the pilgrims 
to approach the shrine, relatively independently from the liturgical service in the 
church, marked by another node within the sanctuary (see Figure 8.3).% During 
the eleventh-century enlargement of the monastery, the two surviving churches 
were joined to each other, so that the eastern half of the northern segment of the 
katholikon abutted the double narthex of the north church. The shrine of Hosios 
Loukas continued to mark a focal point for those pilgrims who came to the shrine 
to seek divine intercession from the saint. These pilgrims sometimes lit candles 
and occasionally slept next to the shrine.? Since the physical location ofthe shrine 
is most likely related to the original monastic cell of the sainted Loukas (and later, 
his original tomb), the shrine became a saintly house that stood for his presence. 
This perception of the sacredness of space endured even during physical absence 
of saintly body. For, the bodily relics were taken by the Crusaders in the thirteenth 
century and returned by the Vatican only in 1986.** 
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The marble shrine of Hosios Loukas was therefore a peculiar spatial icon.? In 
addition to its formal visual and spatial qualities, its very materiality reinforced 
sacred meaning. The Byzantines often linked the shining properties of marbles 
to saint’s visions, associating the brightness and the abundance of shining light 
with images of the heavenly kingdom.” The site-specific and haptic qualities of 
the shrine of Hosios Loukas were also combined with evocative invocations of 
various biblical shrines, thus placing the shrine of Hosios Loukas within the larger 
network of sacred spaces. The tomb of Hosios Loukas was sometimes described 
as a new Siloam," a pool of water in Jerusalem with healing properties,” because 
the moisture on the surface on the saintly tomb had miraculous properties.” 
Hosios Loukas would often appear in the dreams of faithful as a radiant body, 
floating above the floor, as in the dream experienced by a certain Christopher, who 
slept near the saintly shrine.“ Such a vision of the de-materialized saint would 
resemble Byzantine icons, exemplified by the well-known image of the icon of the 
Mother of God from the Rabbula Gospels, who is depicted as if beneath a canopy 
(see Figure 8.1). The canopy-like shrine of the saint would have been critical in 
providing a spatial frame for the envisioned saint. 

The micro-architectural form of the shrine provides a key to understanding 
the sensibilities of the Byzantine beholders, who, when approaching the shrine, 
most likely anticipated in their minds a personal encounter with the sacred. At 
the same time, the architectural frame of the shrine physically restricted access of 
the beholders to its interior space. Thus, the canopy architecture maintained the 
perceived boundaries dividing the earthly and the divine by separating the sacred 
place where the mysterious presence of the saint abided from the immediate sur- 
roundings of the shrine where the faithful gathered. The shrine was an enclosed 
yet still accessible space, so that encounters with the holy were not just made pos- 
sible, but enhanced by the architectural framing and its setting within the church. 

At the shrine, the beholder’s perception is closely related to the human bodies 
of the gathered pilgrims and the holy body of the saint. Built at a human scale, this 
architectural installation yet creates the perception that Hosios Loukas is actually 
larger-than-life (see Figure 8.5). The shrine is so tightly built that it is just large 
enough to accommodate the bodily remains of the saint, thereby sparking visitors’ 
imaginations with what appears to be the overwhelming presence of the saint 
related to the size of his shrine (see Figure 8.7). This sense that Loukas is actively 
present within and beyond the confines of his shrine is further emphasized by his 
many images represented in the church in various locations: there are two near the 
shrine, one done in fresco on the eastern wall just above the shrine and the other 
done in mosaic and placed high above the eye level on the western wall directly 
facing the shrine; other images are in the northeast and northwest chapels of the 
katholikon. The two monumental, larger-than-life bust portraits near the shrine 
show him in an active position with outstretched arms praying towards the east 
(see image on the cover page). By presenting images of Hosios Loukas near his 
shrine, the perception of the dynamic and multifocal presence of the deified saint 
in relation to the shrine associated with his earthly body is amplified. John of 
Damascus discusses the deification of man as a union that preserves both human 
and divine natures according to divine providence.* Within such a context, the 
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most intimate and paradoxically large size in comparison to customarily used icon 
paintings of the saints and at the same time small size of the shrine itself based 
on human scale within church space becomes irrelevant, highlighting instead the 
perception of the grand scale of the sacred being and its overarching sacred space 
the saintly shrine denotes. 

The life-like mosaic portrait of Hosios Loukas on the western wall opposite 
the shrine further mimics the position of the faithful when they pray in the church 
and shows the saint with outstretched arms acting as an instrument of God and 
simultaneously embracing the perceived personal space of a beholder (see image 
on the cover page). Such a complex spatial installation with images seems to defy 
the existence of the architectural and conceptual frame between the space of the 
beholder and the space of the saint, thus approaching Derrida’s concepts about 
the dissolution of the frame.* Yet, this deconstruction of the frame would remain 
only on the level of perception that effectively manipulated the beholder’s sense 
of proportion and size. The architectural frame, revealing its contents in the space 
within or above it, actively communicated a message that a saint was the same as 
any human beholder in God’s sight. The frame and framing of human body and 
intellect denoted the frailty of man (cf. Job 33:6, referring to the original forma- 
tion of man as in Genesis 2:7), and the creation of the ultimate Framer beyond 
human activity, beyond space and time. The Byzantines addressed this seemingly 
paradoxical relationship between the human and divine framing. Hence, John of 
Damascus writes: 


For the very Mother of God in some marvelous manner was the means of 
fashioning the Framer of all things and of bestowing manhood on the God 
and Creator of all, Who deified the nature that He assumed, while the union 
preserved those things that were united just as they were united, that is to say, 
not only the divine nature of Christ but also His human nature, not only that 
which is above us but that which is of us.: 


The movement of the pilgrims and churchgoers within the church space further 
allowed for a multi-focal understanding of the sacred space outlined by multiple 
architectural frames. In that respect, the experience of a three-dimensional frame 
in the actual church space closely relates to texts by Deleuze, who argues against 
early-modern/Renaissance, single-point of view and representational experience 
of architecture, and by engaging with the lived and embodied experience expands 
upon Derrida’s frame. We can recreate several critical trajectories of the pilgrims’ 
movements within the church space in Hosios Loukas (see Figure 8.3). 

The visitors coming to the shrine would presumably first pass through the north 
doors of the katholikon to encounter the shrine in the tiny corridor. They would 
behold the sacred on personal, intimate level and at human-scale because the 
measurements of the shrine were just made to accommodate a standing human 
figure. Then, they would proceed toward the main space of the katholikon, even- 
tually venerating the icons on the main temple screen, also known as iconostasis, 
which is yet another frame that separates the sanctuary space from the nave of the 
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church and provides a kind of spiritual and material interface for contemplating 
the power of saints and heavenly beings.” 

Leaving the narrow corridor with the saintly shrine, and following the venera- 
tion of icons on the iconostasis, both in their way standing for the presence of 
God, the faithful would find themselves in the open space of the katholikon. Here, 
they would enter yet another canopy-like space — the immense space below the 
main church dome (see Figure 8.9). Emphasized by the hovering image of Christ 
Pantokrator (Christ the All-Mighty, the Ruler of All) at the apex in the main dome, 
the pilgrims would have been united with monks and other churchgoers who had 
their own routes of movement within the church. United in this lofty space, all 
of them would have been overwhelmed with the feeling of the presence of God 
inside the monumental church-canopy as they became the living part of it, fol- 
lowing the Orthodox belief that Church is not just a place of worship but also 
the worshiping community, the two inseparable from each other and insufficient 
without each other. John of Damascus speaks of such a union of divine and human 
as of “which is not that of high above us but also that which is of us.”°° 

Looking at the post-Byzantine fresco of Christ Pantokrator in Hosios Loukas, 
we may creatively recreate the original Byzantine mosaic, comparable to the one 
preserved in the Daphni monastery, also from the Middle Byzantine period (Fig- 
ure 8.10).°' The monumental figure of Christ, soaring high above the churchgoers, 





Figure 8.10 Daphne, Greece. The interior of the katholikon showing mosaic of Christ 
Pantokrator in the apex of the dome, eleventh century. 


Photo: Stavros Mamaloukos. 
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is framed by the roundel; its geometry suggesting a continual circular movement 
without beginning or end. The polychromatic roundel of Christ the Ruler and 
Framer of all evokes emanating light.” The rainbow becomes a visual reminder 
of “the everlasting covenant between God and everything that is upon the earth” 
(Gen 9:16-17), thus for believers reiterating the notions of the Godly frame and 
the covenant between God and earthly, which He created. 

High above, in one of the squinches of this massive, church-sized canopy, in 
the scene of the Presentation of Christ in the Temple, a two-dimensional canopy 
signifies the sacred Temple and the archetype of a Byzantine-rite church," which 
received its new role through Christ-God Manifested (see Figure 8.8). The so- 
called Pseudo-Kufic inscriptions depicted on the Temple recall the Middle Eastern 
realm, as the Greek-speaking Byzantines might have understood it. The canopy 
becomes a sophisticated intellectual interface for the Holy Land and sacred history 
framed by and framing Christ and both his human and divine natures.” Appro- 
priately two-dimensional and impalpable, represented high above the faithful, the 
canopy-like Temple becomes an intellectual and religious frame that structurally 
and conceptually supports the boundary-less perception of the church dome inte- 
rior in which almighty Christ is depicted. 

Finally, the monks, pilgrims, and churchgoers would exit the church either 
through the main western entrance, back through the northern door, or through 
the subsidiary space through the northwestern door of the katholikon, once again 
revealing a multi-focal and multi-directional experience and memory of the space 
(see Figure 8.3). For example, the eighteenth-century Russian pilgrim Barsky 
made a drawing of the shrine from the vantage point of the south gallery (Fig- 
ure 8.11).5 We can hypothesize that Barsky's point of view indicates his move- 
ment within the church along the north-south axis and through the major space of 
the church below the dome, similar to other pilgrims’ movements as they continue 
today. 

The sacred images and canopies associated with Hosios Loukas hence allow 
for site-specific and singular rather than impersonal and generic experiences of 
sacredness; they reveal different heuristic and material frames within the church 
and as well as polyvalent relations between the sacred space and the human 
body — both of the beholders and of the holy beings. They seemingly resolve 
the transcendental and empirical in the Deleuzian sense that “the conditions of 
experience . . . must become conditions of real experience.” Yet, despite being 
constructed by men, such spaces were perceived by the monks, pilgrims, and reli- 
gious churchgoers as characteristic of the divine, since the essence of the design 
of their frames was related to the “blueprints” Lord gave when the first tabernacle 
was constructed as a model for other sacred spaces. 


We can now turn to a discussion of positivistic modern philosophical thoughts 
about frames and framing and how they relate to Byzantine concepts. Kant intro- 
duced space as a ground for all appearances — physical and metaphysical — which 
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Figure 8.11 Drawing ofthe interior of Hosios Loukas by a Russian pilgrim Barsky in 1745 
that shows the view from a gallery under the main dome of the katholikon 
towards the shrine of Hosios Loukas to the northeast. 


From: Stranstvovanija Vasil ja Grigorovica-Barskago po svjatym mestam vostoka s 1723 do 1747 g. 
(Sankt Peterburg: Tipogr. V. Kirsbauma, 1886). 


is critical for a deeper understanding of the importance of religious space in 
Byzantine-rite churches, as well. His construct of the frame as parergon, as a 
purely decorative feature, is not fully applicable in the Byzantine cultural sphere, 
however, where the frame and its perceived beauty always fully carried the asso- 
ciated meanings of glory. In other words, either as a three-dimensional canopied 
frame of the altar or a saintly shrine, a two-dimensional mosaic canopy that rep- 
resented the Temple in Jerusalem, or a rainbow-like roundel around the body of 
Christ, the architectural frame in the Byzantine context carried theological mean- 
ings of the covenant between God and man. Such a covenant presupposed the 
body and space, the connection between the faithful and the divine, between the 
earthly and the transcendental. And while the idea of the transcendental was very 
strong in Kant's philosophy, it was ultimately rejected by Derrida and Deleuze, 
whose philosophies remained deeply secular.** 

Even if we set aside Derrida's strong non-religious and even anti-religious 
thought, his framing, when applied to Byzantine architecture, simply transgresses 
the boundaries dividing the interior and exterior space of the frame. At the same 
time, Derrida deconstructs the sense of interiority as inner substance and the sense 
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of exteriority as the source of truth outside experience and the experiential; but 
this difference is firmly grounded in the Byzantines’ strong perception of the sepa- 
ration of divine and human realms, as reiterated by John of Damascus.” 
Deleuze’s framing, though fragmentary and incoherent, is attractive because of 
its relation to architecture and the multi-focal nature of the experience of architec- 
ture, which may be applied to the multifocal experience of space within the church 
as marked by various canopies in the katholikon of Hosios Loukas. Perhaps even 
more applicable is that Deleuze touches the concept of the “non-inhabited” space 
and “non-human” space, which is a characteristic of transcendental, non-physical 
spiritual space. For Deleuze, it is above all the issue of sensation and perception of 
space, and the search for the juncture where the space of the world and the space 
of the individual unfold and intersect, a space “without distance, at ground level” 
from which “no chasm, fold or hiatus escapes.” The focus is on the reversal of 
phenomenological thinking, according to which thought itself depends on men’s 
relation to the world and that which the human capacity to reason (sacred) space 
draws from these relations. In the works by Deleuze and Guattari that examine 
space in particular, this relation between the place in space and the thought about 
how it can be reversed, on one side, and then how this reversed thinking is related 
to the world, on the other side, are fundamentally spatial relations, and depend 
upon thought and rethinking such relations anew. Deleuze argues for the logic of 
the space, which is the logic of multiplicity itself as defined by “the fold.” 
Following the model of Leibniz’s monad - the idea that the whole universe is 
contained within each being — Deleuze argues that the process of folding (or dou- 
bling) constitutes the basic unit of existence and can be compared to architecture.” 
In other words, the thought and perception of the self is doubled (folded) into 
the thought of another, re-creatively forming in the process a new fold. Deleuze 
explains the concept of the fold by using an architectonic and framing model of a 
Baroque structure with two floors. The lower floor with a door and windows is 
the world of senses; it represents the matter in and of the world; it represents the 
measurable domain. The upper floor is dark immeasurable space entirely closed 
in on itself; it contains innate ideas and the incorporeal (spiritual) self; it resists 
any representation. The fold — as a kind of surface and harmony between these 
two realms — involves an opening of the closed chamber on the upper floor and 
the affirmation of difference and communication. Baroque architecture is further 
seen in terms of its materiality and corporeality, with its excessive “ornamental 
exteriority and evasive proliferation,” and “bringing to the fore the question of the 
surface.” This apparent construct approaches the Byzantine concept of “reflec- 
tion,” according to which the light and beauty of God is received and reflected by 
angels as ontological mediators between God and humans. Moreover, Deleuze’s 
engagement with the Baroque mode is worth exploring within a Christian con- 
text of the Baroque as an inherently ontological construct, which emphasizes the 
coexistence of the exteriority and interiority through different type of materiality, 
sensibilities, and scales. Yet, Deleuze shifts his theoretical propositions for the 
fold far away from the religious and spiritual. His fold as coexistence, multiplic- 
ity, and complexity, moves towards searching for subjectivity and perceptions of 
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self within art, science, and technology, and eventually towards the transcendental 
understood as aesthetical but virtual rather than real and immanently spiritual. 

The logic of the Deleuzian “the fold” also does not allow for the universal logic 
of space nor is comparable to the logic of the senses and, by extension, of sensa- 
tion and perception.” Framing as a concept and design in Hosios Loukas, where 
various canopied installations were enriched with site-specific images and relics, 
allows us to discuss the multiplicity of events and the perception of the multiplic- 
ity of experiences in the church. Two-sided relations between the earthly and the 
divine were reinforced through the micro-architectural arrangements within the 
larger space of the church. Yet, during liturgical and devotional rites, the divine 
presence and the believers would occupy the same “hieroplastic space,” which 
is at the same time earthly, heavenly, and beyond. “Hieroplastic space” in which 
spiritual phenomena are visually and spatially presented was introduced through 
the concept of “hieroplastia,” understood as a fragmented trace of theophany by 
(Pseudo) Dionysius the Areopagite, whose preserved writings can be dated to 
the sixth century. Canopies are then spatial icons that architecturally frame the- 
ophany while, as further explained by the Areopagite, their meaning could be 
extracted via human intellect from the appearances (phenomena) they put forward. 

For Deleuze, the ultimate source of thought is always within men or human 
constructs (be it sociopolitical, economical-financial, or technological), but never 
teleological and divine, as the Byzantine theologians and philosophers main- 
tained. Like Derrida and other scholars of the twentieth-century French philosoph- 
ical trends, Deleuze grounds his post-structuralist thought around the semiotic 
“signifier-signified” discourse. In Byzantine thought and practice, however, the 
signifier becomes the signified as believers during religious rituals searched to 
unite with Christ, not with the sign of Christ.“ Furthermore, Deleuze investigates 
“the final end for the whole of divine creation.” He focuses on non-Godly and 
homocentric; his frame — or rather its less rigid counterpart “the fold” — fully dis- 
solves the separation between various entities and transfigures various substances 
in the process. 

As an architectural parti — an overall guiding idea for design — understood as 
originally devised by the divine creator, the canopy was a departure as well as a 
final point for the design concept of the sacred space in the Byzantine church of 
Hosios Loukas, and Byzantine-rite churches in general.” As the actual materiali- 
zation of the framing of sacred space was complicated due to technical and utilitar- 
ian issues, by extension, it became more intertwined with the issues of size, scale, 
massing, transparency, visibility, and legibility in the actual church space, like in 
the case of the highly complex compounds of Hosios Loukas. The canopy as a 
parti and a frame, nevertheless, remained the overarching idea that strengthened 
rather than dissolved the final outcome and message. This analysis also suggests 
that the Byzantines perceived canopies as architectural and conceptual frames 
that provided both divine and earthly entities with their appropriate properties, 
while preserving their true natures as divine or earthly, even if occasionally seem- 
ingly overlapping within the liminal space or surface of the frame and the framed. 
John of Damascus writes about the framing of the universe, imbuing aspects of 
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the divine and earthly in overlapping spaces, each within the other, and yet also 
distinct.” Similarly, for Athanasius of Alexandria, the Framer is God, and through 
His son Christ, all creation is framed (made) and imbued with fitting properties.” 

Ultimately, Byzantine thought does not negate God the Framer and the intelli- 
gent creator, and remains in opposition to Enlightenment and post-Enlightenment 
philosophical notions about frame and framing as purely rational social constructs, 
that negate “glorious spaces.” According to Byzantine sources, the essence of 
architectural frames is not just a practical or structural necessity, partial to the 
life within. On the contrary, architectural frames, such as the here analyzed cano- 
pies in the monastery of Hosios Loukas, were ontological constructs for “glorious 
spaces” and functioned as “spatial icons” that aided the believers in their spiritual 
quests and how they perceived and positioned themselves within larger networks 
of sacredness. These frames are also deeply anti-illusionary because they never 
dissolved the strongly understood and perceived distinction between the earthly 
and heavenly realms. 
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9 Conclusions 


Iconic perception and noetic 
contemplation of the sacred 


Jelena Bogdanovic with Katherine Marsengill 


The rich empirical material detailed in this volume on the perceptions of the body 
and sacred space in the medieval Mediterranean promotes pluralist visions of the 
encounters with the holy. By applying a variety of sources (visual, architectural, 
archeological, historical, theological, and philosophical), as well as a diversity 
of methodological approaches and research agendas that stem from the different 
schools of thought on the sacred to which we belong, our chapters converge on 
several critical themes that confirm the intimate relations between the body and 
sacred space. Our case studies especially highlight four themes: the agency of the 
body and sacred space in the perception of the sacred; the notions of iconic per- 
ception and the chain of interrelated stimuli in bridging the material and sacred in 
the abstract; the questions of liminality; and the interrelations between iconic per- 
ception and noetic contemplation of the sacred. The following themes reveal the 
major ontological and spatial depths of our study, and show how in the medieval 
Mediterranean encounters with the holy were based on ontological, iconic percep- 
tion and highly sophisticated inclusive noetic contemplation. Iconic perception 
and noetic contemplation ultimately point to how early Christians and Byzantines 
teleologically viewed the divine source of the sacred and its totality while bring- 
ing together closely, but never fully dissolving the distinctions between human 
and divine realms. The revealed mechanisms of iconic perception and noetic con- 
templation of the sacred have a potential to shape our knowledge of the meanings 
of the sacred for people in the medieval Mediterranean, as well as to improve our 
understanding of the liminality of the profane and sacred in religious contexts. 


The agency of body and space in the perception of the sacred 


In his chapter on the cosmological structuring of the sacred, Ivanovic follows 
the Areopagite’s thought to show how medieval Christians perceived the totality 
of their existence within a two-tiered cosmological structure that embraced two 
mirroring but distinct realms — the celestial and the inhabited. The celestial refers 
to a sacred (divine) order, a state of understanding and activity (energia) approxi- 
mating as closely as possible the divine. In the process of rising spiritually up to 
God, the ultimate creator, Ivanovic contends that the contemplation of the sacred 
happens with the help of material things that partake in ultimate, divine creation 
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and the cosmological order. The divine agency remains absolute, but the agency 
of the human body and presence in space, which puts forward the manifestations 
of the divine, also becomes prominent. The sensible things reflect divine beauty 
and wisdom, while sacred rites manifest the active divine presence in a physical 
space. Such early medieval philosophical thought aligns with the ideas on the 
active divine agency put forward in modern concepts of hierophany and hierotopy 
by Mircea Eliade and Alexei Lidov, respectively. 

One major criticism of Eliade’s concept of hierophany concerns his idea that 
the sacred is defined by the relationships between God and the places of divine 
manifestations, which often results in an understanding of the sacred as an abso- 
lute reality, autonomous of any human being.' Similarly, Lidov’s concept does not 
negate active, divine and non-human will, which he strongly locates in “miracu- 
lous” events. Yet, hierotopy, in contrast to hierophany, emphasizes human active 
will in the creation of sacred space. Still, neither of these two concepts accom- 
modates positivist, non-teleological studies of the sacred that insist on individual 
encounters with the holy, examined through different kinds of actions Christians 
undertake in order to define the relation between their God and the places of their 
lives. A quest for a bottom-up, essentially homocentric, approach was a starting 
point for the majority of the chapters and case studies found in this volume. Sev- 
eral chapters in our volume, however, conclude that even when nuanced examina- 
tions are undertaken and Byzantine and modern concepts juxtaposed, it must be 
acknowledged that Byzantine society was highly sophisticated and at the same 
time persistent and focused in their teleological thought. 

Marsengill examines the role of icons in the formulation of the perception of 
the human body and proposes that the conceptual similarities between living holy 
persons and painted icons in Byzantium were based on culturally conditioned 
expectations. By highlighting in particular the holy man Neophytos, Marsengill 
demonstrates how the agency of St. Neophytos’ body became the icon of Christ 
and how, in the process, Neophytos’ reliance on painted icons to secure his iden- 
tity suggests perceptions and justifications by the Byzantines that what is visible 
in a saint and his painted icon is the medium of communication between humans 
and the divine. Yet, according to the Byzantine sources, Neophytos claimed that 
this process was possible only through holy grace or divine agency. Moreover, 
Neophytos built during his lifetime a specially designated area for himself, which 
he called hagiasterion (a sanctuary). Again, even if human-made, the contempo- 
raneous sources claim that the hagiasterion in his cave church that he called New 
Sion, was abounding in God’s providence. 

Bogdanović illustrates how architectural installations associated with another 
holy man, Hosios Loukas, in the eponymous monastic complex were eventually 
understood as being “glorious spaces” made by people, but people who memorial- 
ized miraculous events on the site and made these structures with biblical refer- 
ences and “blueprints” delivered by God in mind. The saintly shrine is included 
within the thickness of the church walls, but for most of its history the shrine 
did not contain the miraculous body of Hosios Loukas, whose relics were looted 
during in the thirteenth century. Despite the absence of the saintly relics, the idea 
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prevailed among believers that the building complex corporeally and diachroni- 
cally yet consistently commemorated the saint and the locations of sacred events. 

Similarly, Belgin-Henry analyzes a prolonged period of the construction of 
the monastic and pilgrimage center of St. Symeon the Younger at the Wondrous 
Mountain near Antioch, and reveals how the entire complex started during the life 
of St. Symeon, who envisioned an architecturally highly unconventional church 
at its core. The column atop which the saint spent most of his lifetime marked the 
most sacred space of this “vertical church,” essentially an open space vertically 
delineated by the other structures in the complex. As the saint decided to remain 
physically immobile on top of the column, it was through the Divine Liturgy 
and the activity of saint’s mind and prayers that this sacred space was activated. 
Belgin-Henry aims to rectify misunderstandings of the site based on comparative 
studies with other pilgrimage centers in the wider region and shows how, because 
of the most intimate interaction between the living saint and the sacred, the com- 
plex only later became a pilgrimage site and perceived as especially powerful 
since it commemorated the memory of such an intense relationship between the 
human body and sacred space. 

In contrast to Belgin-Henry, who focuses on the living but immobile saint, 
Milanović examines the afterlife of the bodily remains of holy people. He details 
the process of translatio of holy relics, in which the bodies of saints were moved 
by the followers because of their belief that the being of the saints inclusive of 
their mortal bodies were imbued with divine agency that transcended death. The 
incorruptible and miracle-working holy relics strengthened believers’ faith in the 
Divine’s overarching presence. 

In his inspiring chapter, Dennis demonstrates that perichiresis with its powerful 
imagery of dynamic movement of the divine persons was visually represented in 
a mosaic surviving in Albenga monastery's baptistery, even before such a concept 
was theologically clarified. Perichoresis became a mental image of the divine per- 
sons processing around, between, and through one another as their identities were 
unified into a singular Godhead while maintaining their individuality. 

Medieval devotees and beholders would have been familiar with culturally 
defined liturgical rites, devotional practices, and triumphal rituals associated with 
specific images and their spatial settings. In turn, these sacred images in their 
sacred settings would become spatial icons capable of evoking the bodily move- 
ments of the participants in actual places, and also of gesturing to sacred space 
beyond their literal borders, most often pointing to the heavenly realm. Bodily 
presence, either through the presence of the living saint or through images of 
sacred figures or the bodily remains of saints, would be particularly powerful in 
this regard as demonstrated by Lidova, Carile, Marsengill, Milanović, Belgin- 
Henry, and Bogdanović. The “swirling” Cross, which is represented in the apex 
of the vault in the Albenga Baptistery, shows how the conceptual idea of an “ani- 
mated” image that is inseparable from its setting could equally evoke the spir- 
itual and physical movement of the devotees. Dennis recognizes in the visual 
realization of the “rotating” cross a form of permeating, rotational movement, or 
perichoresis, which implied interpenetration and interweaving, with God, Christ, 
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and the Holy Spirit moving fluidly through one another as though engaged in a 
rhythmic, rotational motility. At the same time, Dennis claims how this powerful 
spatial icon functioned as a paradigm for understanding the relationship between 
architecture and bodily movement within the baptismal space. 

By revisiting the historical and theological contexts in which medieval behold- 
ers understood not only their holy icons that stood for the embodiment of the 
sacred, but also sacred space as a living presence rather than a staged setting for 
more obvious human agency and actions, chapters in this volume also highlight 
the agency of sacred space. This reassessment of the design of sacred space that 
occurred diachronically in various locales nevertheless points towards a sacred 
totality with reciprocal, closely interconnected relationships between the body 
and sacred space. It particularly describes these relationships in phenomenologi- 
cal terms of how they can be experienced and perceived through the senses while 
consistently alluding to those aspects of the sacred, which remained beyond full 
comprehension. Still, the human body and its embodiments of holiness within 
sacred spaces allowed for the perceived intersection of divine and human agencies. 

These human-divine intersections within sacred space often acquired iconic 
presence for the medieval devotees, whereas the active, animated presence of 
such spatial icons aimed to approach the spiritual state in its totality. For devotees 
actively participating in such events, neither these spatial icons nor their percep- 
tion were illusionary, as participants would presuppose divine activity (energia) 
and the potential revelation of ultimate truth.? Hence, as many in this volume 
elucidate through selected case studies, a spatial icon is not any kind of shadowy 
imitation of the ideal, but had an ontological value, which through its corporeal- 
ity unveiled ideas about the intangible sacred and, for the believers, was a real 
presence. Above all, this notion of real presence conditions the experience and 
perception of the sacred. 


Iconic perception and the chain of interrelated stimuli 


Iconic perception of the sacred, occasionally in our chapters associated with the 
memory of images, emerges as the predominant perception of the body and sacred 
spaces. Yet the mechanisms of such iconic perception are difficult to explain. 
Rather than a passive perception on the part of the devotees, who once they had 
encountered the holy would simply pull out accumulated imagery and sensory 
stimuli from a large storage deposit within themselves, most chapters suggest 
that iconic perception was a result of coordinated stimuli and culturally absorbed 
formal information. Several chapters suggest that the perception of these com- 
plex iconic systems depended on a chain of interrelated and coordinated stimuli 
expressed through form, medium, and complex spatial arrangements, inclusive of 
light, color, sound, tactile and haptic qualities, or bodily movements. 

Carile reveals in her chapter how through a chain of symbolic elements, and 
in order to convey the sacrality of the imperial family and their embodiment of 
the Byzantine Empire as the earthly counterpart to the Heavenly Kingdom, the 
represented bodies of the Byzantine emperors in sacred spaces were associated 
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with the holiness of sacred relics, holy icons, and their installations and locations 
in the sanctuaries. By focusing on the image of Maria Regina in John VII’s Ora- 
tory in Rome, Lidova suggests how monumental icons painted on massive church 
walls could have been understood as having their own, closely related but inde- 
pendent, bodies from the church structure. The notion of such monumental icons 
brings forward the evanescence of the medium of a sacred image in both visual 
and anthropological views. Lidova shows how due to its size, formal treatment, 
unusual iconography, and the solemnity of the imperial attire, the figure of Mary 
dominated the whole space of the Oratory and its decoration and was clearly per- 
ceived as a sacred icon rather than decorative image. 

The relationships between the materials and forms of sacred images and spa- 
tial icons are highlighted in several chapters. Materials chosen for the objects 
that framed the holy were perceived important and communicated the complex 
materiality of the sacred to the medieval people of the Mediterranean. Lidova, 
Carile, Marsengill, Milanovic, Dennis, Belgin-Henry, and Bogdanovic all speak 
of the quality of materials for framing the sacred, especially those with glowing 
and shimmering qualities: gold, ivory, and marble being most often used. Such 
thinking was culturally conditioned and theoretically nurtured, as explained by 
Ivanovic in his chapter on Areopagite thought, which was expanded by other the- 
ological texts that, throughout the medieval period, further developed the concept 
that high-quality materials held the capacity to evoke the purity and glory of the 
divine. 

In such “complex materiality,” as Lidova appropriately termed it, form was 
inseparable from the materiality of the holy. Form recurrently proved to have 
a capacity to transpose the most complex and abstract ideas related to the holy 
either into iconic images of sacred figures or iconic images of sacred space. 
Bogdanović shows that generic imagery of canopied architectural installations 
in Hosios Loukas stood for the altar, the saintly shrine, the memory image of the 
Temple and Heavenly Jerusalem, and the church as a sacred building and commu- 
nity. Marsengill posits that it is form that is disclosed in physical material that is 
the essential medium of a Byzantine icon, while Lidova, Dennis, and Bogdanovié 
contend that in such complex materiality, all aspects including form, materials, 
and size of the (spatial) icons themselves greatly enhanced sensory perception of 
the sacred. 

Especially revealing are the case studies that clarify how the macro-size of 
sacred icons in relationship to the micro-size of architectural installations, such as 
altar canopies and saintly shrines in architectural settings, could create the most 
intimate, human-scaled settings and therefore provide for private, personalized 
encounters with the holy. Bogdanović speaks of such nesting of human-sized 
canopies accompanied by large-scale images of Hosios Loukas in his monastery, 
while Lidova highlights how the private environment of the John VII’s Oratory 
combined with the large, painted image of Mary had the capacity to evoke the 
presence of the real physical body of a person and the real presence of the holy. In 
a larger spatial network like the John VII’s Oratory or Hosios Loukas, the location 
of private, intimate installations in relationship to the altar space or other focal 
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and especially sacred spots allowed for a complex spatial and performative depth, 
permitting the merging of various sacred performances while still maintaining 
distinguishable individual and group encounters with the holy. Hence, Lidova, 
Belgin-Henry, and Bogdanović speak of the complex spatial merging of private 
devotion and communal liturgical performances, while Carile, Marsengill, and 
Dennis emphasize the privileged locations of sacred images in the apse of the 
church, at the apex of a dome, or the vaulted ceilings in imperial and ecclesiasti- 
cal settings, often pointing to cosmic significance and the heavenly realm. The 
painted representations of important sacred figures or their actual positions within 
sacred space would have often been perceived as occupying a place “in-between.” 
Carile details how the place of the Byzantine emperors in the Christian hierarchy 
of the empire corresponds with their visual representations in Hagia Sophia, their 
bodies “visually represented underneath the image of God, yet their status put 
them above all others, in an intermediate location between the summit of the 
structure and the floor — a level that was not heavenly but not earthly either.” She 
demonstrates how the location of imperial images was always in connection to the 
apse or the sanctuary and that beholders perceived the bodies of the emperors as 
being sacred and participating in and benefitting from the holiness of the sacred 
space, thus augmenting the sacredness. 

The questions of singularity and multiplicity in the creation and perception of 
the sacred emerged in chapters by Lidova, Carile, Bogdanovic, Marsengill, Den- 
nis, and Milanovic. For example, Carile analyzes how the sacredness of the impe- 
rial power was related to the cosmological hierarchy of the sacred and expressed 
by both the depicted and real presence of the emperors, in selected locations 
within the palace or a church. Milanovié explains how an unusually “large num- 
ber of figures compressed into a small space may have been intended to generate 
an empathetic encounter between the viewer and the Trier ivory." ^ Lidova further 
elucidates how the multiplication of images, including the reproduction of mirac- 
ulous icons, was not the only or the most important factor for the perceptions of 
their exclusivity. She especially turns her attention to the decoration in S. Maria 
Antiqua in Rome in order to demonstrate how certain monumental images were 
created as monumental icons, arranged within extensive pictorial compositions 
and additionally highlighted with decorative elements from the very outset. These 
icons evoked profound individual devotional responses, which is confirmed by 
the numerous surviving traces of nails and bracings for votive offerings. 


Liminality, “being-place,” and the importance of space 


Liminality, both as the sensory threshold for the encounter with the holy and 
as both a locus and spiritual phase for devotees in their transitional movement 
towards the sacred, emerges as a critical aspect of the perception of the holy expe- 
rience in all chapters in this volume. 

Milanovié examines how the sacred was delivered. By focusing on the rep- 
resentation of the translatio on the Trier Ivory, he highlights the role of relics 
and relic shrines. The holy relics are a kind of liminal sacred body, neither fully 
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deceased nor alive, but continually present in the lives of the believers. Milanović 
demonstrates that historical sources confirm that communities would often gather 
together in worship at the tomb of a martyr or a founding bishop. He further puts 
forward the capacity of relic shrines to fuse past and present in a sacred locus, 
providing both material and spatial links back to the original event of martyr- 
dom, here characterized more in terms of the martyrs’ witnessing God rather than 
referring exclusively to their human suffering or death for their Christian faith. 
At the same time, by actively participating in the religious rituals and by making 
such spatial-temporal links with the sacred, a sense of historical continuity within 
Christian communities was created. Milanovié highlights how this sense of histor- 
ical continuity with the sacred was often re-created in imagery of the translatio of 
the holy relics. Lidova, Carile, Marsengill, Belgin-Henry, and Bogdanovié reach 
similar conclusions about this vital quality of sacred bodies and relics — their 
liminality — as critical to the perception of the holy. 

These sacred bodies existed in liminal holy states, framed by and within mate- 
rials that are the liminal boundary between material and immaterial. Indeed, the 
liminal, framing structures themselves evoked an encounter with the holy, enact- 
ing diachronic relationships between physical presence and absence, empirical 
evidence, and the faithful’s expectation of the hereafter. By examining the Trier 
Ivory, Milanović concludes that the relics required the image to provide material 
evidence for the faithful, forging a palpable connection between the saint and 
his devotees. Lidova examines the tectonic treatment of the image of the sacred 
figure and the associated relics as bodily remains, in particular. She shows how 
in the John VII’s Oratory, the delineation of a mural icon of the Mother of God 
in a double frame arranged within its tight niche was done not only to distinguish 
the sacred image spatially from the rest of decoration, but also to provide an addi- 
tional place for the holy relics immured right beneath the holy icon. 

Relics have an indeterminate status as a human body and point to the liminal 
in-between state; between the earthly, material, and inhabited world, on one hand, 
and the heavenly, immaterial, and placeless realm, on the other. By using various 
devices, frames of the icons, reliquaries, shrines, doors, architectural installations, 
and entire buildings such as churches and baptisteries, people in the medieval 
Mediterranean physically and conceptually framed the saintly body or the liturgi- 
cal body (the Eucharistic body of Christ) and thereby underscored the perception 
that the human body could be transformed into a vehicle of divine agency. The 
nonnegotiable differences between the essence and nature of the inhabited world 
and the sacred were brought very close. Yet, since they were perceived as part of a 
larger network of sacredness, the differences were never entirely dissolved. 

Carile argues that imperial imagery “was always in the proximity to the sanc- 
tuary or relics, signifying that the imperial power derived from and was inte- 
gral to the sacred Christian order of the empire.” Moreover, she shows how the 
two imperial panels in the sanctuary of San Vitale represented earthly imperial 
power as embodied by the emperor and the empress and visualized their proxim- 
ity to God, while the iconographic program of the panel most likely mirrored the 
ceremony of imperial entrance into the church. Milanovic further contends that 
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holy relics relied upon the viewer’s iconic perception of them as fully embodied 
saints in order to establish sacred presence, in this way forging palpable and relat- 
able connections between the saints and their devotees. Ultimately, these layers 
of perception lead to the Incarnation as the major liminal event in the history of 
humankind. The sacred event of translatio could have been witnessed by devotees 
in various locations, including public and civic spaces. Milanovié highlights how 
the public area surrounding the Chalké gate, the entrance gate of the imperial 
palace in Constantinople, was a liminal site par excellence. In the Trier Ivory, it 
defines and describes the locus for the ceremonial procession of the holy relics. 
Yet its significance reaches beyond this pictorial function to evoke in the minds 
of viewers how the Chalké as a liminal site was a sacred threshold: for example, 
Byzantine texts tell us that emperors and empresses could hear the voice of God 
at this very location. 

Spatial dialogues that include elements of sound and the spoken or written word 
within the liminality of sacred space are mentioned in several other chapters, as 
well. Hence, Dennis in his chapter on the Albenga baptistery emphasizes not only 
the sound of water during the rite of the baptism, but also the words pronounced 
aloud during various sacred rites and the aural dimension of the inscriptions found 
there. Belgin-Henry explains how St. Symeon the Younger may have preached 
and conducted liturgical rites atop his column, adding a layer of sound to his 
iconic presence. Marsengill draws attention to Neophytos and Luke the Stylite as 
framed icons that nevertheless converse with followers. 

Many chapters in this volume discuss the liminality of saintly bodies as sacred 
presences that are yet often elusive — or absent — and evocative of things invis- 
ible and unseen, especially if the holy person is tangible and visible to devotees 
only through their relics, images, and the diachronic connective tissue of memory. 
This issue draws attention to the need for a more fluid and dynamic definition of 
painted and spatial icons as inhabiting specific loci and therefore embodying a 
kind of “being-place.” In other words, the body of the sacred, inclusive of sacred 
figures and the liturgical body, remained closely interconnected with their holy 
spaces, in many ways defining these spaces as much as the spaces were made to 
accommodate and frame their holy presences. At the same time, they allude to 
higher realities that are beyond spatial frames and definitions. This is true even 
in cases of translatio, wherein the memory of the event, ceremony, and the new 
sacred space (and sacralization of space) resulting from the movement of saints’ 
relics created a shift in the perception of the holy body within civic and sacred 
space. Also relevant to this notion is Carile’s analysis of representations of impe- 
rial figures, in which the imperial family’s portraits occupy specific sacred and 
civic spaces that equally refer to their symbolic and ideological “being-place.” 

Reiterating this notion of the specific and evocative “being-place” of holy bod- 
ies, Marsengill’s examination of the influence of icons on the perception of the 
human body demonstrates culturally deliberate and consciously made “compari- 
sons between painted icons and the living or deceased bodies of saints, as well 
as between images of Christ and the saint as an icon of Christ." She considers 
contextually and conceptually complex exchanges of ideas about the spiritual, 
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visual, and perceptual presence in icons. St. Neophytos, who was venerated as a 
saint already during his lifetime, she claims, 


may have drawn upon the image of Christ to reflect his role as Christ’s icon, 
but he was also an icon of himself. The saint was the medium of visibility 
for his icon instead of (the typical order of events whereby) the icon was the 
medium of the visibility of the saint.’ 


Other studies in this volume align with Marsengill’s conclusions that the icon as 
a spiritual state rather than material object became the epitome of metaphysical 
transfiguration even while it was visually and perceptually conceptualized. 

Notions of the icon as a transcendent spiritual state, on one hand, and ontologi- 
cal and epistemological qualities of icons in physical space, on the other, prompted 
several contributors to investigate the specific inhabiting of “place” that was per- 
ceived to exist for the bodies of icons within sacred space, especially with regard 
to the larger decorative programs surrounding them of which they were both 
physically part and yet conceptually and perceptually independent. Lidova shows 
how the monumental icons in the Oratory of John VII, and likely elsewhere, were 
actually perceived by the viewer as independent “bodies” within the church space 
and its decoration despite being attached to the walls and set in relation to and in 
dialogue with other mural images. Indeed, spatial dialogues resonated not only 
between the complex iconographic program but also between devotees, the holy 
images, and the relics that were installed in the niche that was also painted with 
an icon of the Virgin. Additionally, Lidova reconstructs the original setting of the 
much larger icon of the Orant Virgin in the Oratory of John VII in order to reveal 
how this image — by its proximity to other images as well as due to its inherent 
significance — evoked a wide range of associations with the Incarnation, the Nativ- 
ity, and various miraculous icons of Mary. Moreover, the icon was spatially and 
conceptually juxtaposed with the most venerated relic, Veronica’s Veil (the “true 
icon”), which was most likely at some point displayed in the Oratory in the vicin- 
ity of the image of the Orant Virgin. In the Albenga baptistery, Dennis deciphers 
spatial dialogue through the bodily movements of the devotees participating in 
the baptismal ritual. These spatial and ritual constructs facilitated the perception 
of the space as “inhabited” by the dynamic icon of the tri-part Godhead, which 
visualized the presence of the Holy Spirit within the space. In this way, the spir- 
itual transformations taking place were physicalized and visualized — both within 
the space and its decoration as well as on the part of the participants — within 
an architectural setting that functioned as an animated vessel, itself becoming 
another iconic “body.” 

The ontological notions of “being-place” and framing as put forward by Atha- 
nasius of Alexandria and John of Damascus are further juxtaposed with mod- 
ern philosophical ideas about the physical and conceptual framing of the sacred 
in Bogdanovic’s chapter. She acknowledges how some positivist trends and, to 
some extent, post-structuralist approaches rejected the idea of the specific visible 
and spatial expression of transcendental and metaphysical transformation perhaps 
too prematurely. Dennis, Marsengill, and Bogdanovié all show that distinctions 
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between living and represented icons are often softened in order to convey the vis- 
ibility and eternal presence of the sacred, yet that the separation between various 
entities and the multiplicity of their visuality was strongly reinforced by religious 
practice that maintained a perception of the body conforming to the idea that all 
created beings remained imbued with their own distinct properties even while 
having the potential to transcend into another spiritual — and therefore physical 
and visual — expression of themselves. By extension, the importance of sacred 
spaces in their universality and specificity, where viewers gained individual expe- 
rience within an all-subsuming network of holiness, becomes apparent. In this 
way, Viewers were granted the opportunity to contemplate the Divine through the 
perception of transformative and assimilated multiplicity. Indeed, the potential to 
gain knowledge of the divine through the complex experiences described in this 
volume can be argued to rest on the concept and practice of iconic perception. 


The potential of iconic perception and noetic contemplation 
to shape knowledge of the sacred 


Iconic perception of the sacred in the medieval Mediterranean was intellectu- 
ally discursive. In the cosmological order described by Dionysius the Areopagite, 
noetic contemplation is closely related to the perception of the sacred as eter- 
nal beauty infused with divine light. Ivanovic demonstrates how the Areopagite 
and those who followed him position noetic contemplation in close relation to 
the perception of the sacred and shows how this contemplation was conceived 
without sharp distinctions between body and soul (or what we tend to call the 
mind in modern discourse). Ivanovié concludes that perception of the sacred is 
neither fully discursive nor entirely iconic, including both discursive reasoning 
and perception through the senses. The interrelated iconic perception and noetic 
contemplation of the sacred provides a better way to understand and describe 
the multidimensionality of the body and its relationship to sacred space beyond 
discussion of the representational that has dominated positivist scholarship. In 
this context, especially revealing are the case studies in this volume that point to 
the practice of veiling sacred images and holy relics, and that preclude a visual 
experience of the sacred in order to stimulate noetic contemplation of the sacred 
in the abstract. 

Extending representational space to include the beholder within sacred space, 
even if physically framed or otherwise physically and visually inaccessible, was 
done through various strategies in the medieval Mediterranean. In case of the 
Trier Ivory, it was achieved by nesting representations of the translation of the 
relics from one location to another, transforming the arch of the city gate into 
the recognizable form of a saintly shrine. In the monastery of Hosios Loukas, the 
representational space was expanded by multiplying images of the saint above 
and near his shrine, but also in other locations within the church proper as 1f 
expanding the physical limits of the locus of the saintly shrine itself and evoking 
the limitless properties of the sacred. In the Oratory of John VII, the practice of 
covering the icon with a veil prevented direct visual interaction between the devo- 
tee and the image of the sacred while at the same time it stimulated the opening 
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of inner, intellectual eyes for the contemplation of the sacred. Despite the visual 
abundance available in the early Christian Albenga baptistery, the ritual space of 
the baptistery was delineated by its physical properties and perceived through 
the senses; yet those initiates receiving baptism would have been encouraged to 
receive spiritual vision and to formulate a new understanding of the sacred as 
something that is also invisible and beyond space and time. Moreover, Dennis 
insists that this “doctrine of liminality for heavenly, immaterial bodies . . . was 
mirrored in the physical movement and discourse of catechumens occupying the 
baptismal space below."* Dennis' conceptual approach also permits the integra- 
tion of Trinitarian and baptismal theology, further broadening the inquiry. 

The complex perceptions of the sacred through icons and spatial icons ana- 
lyzed in this volume persuasively promote their capacity to shape our own knowl- 
edge about the sacred. Sacred icons emerge as being deeply ontological, ethical, 
and political. Specially venerated sacred icons and their embodiments in various 
objects may have performed a function similar to rituals in that they were involved 
in certain actions meant to establish a viewer's relationship with the Divine. Carile, 
Milanović, and Dennis uncover political, theological, and ideological meanings of 
the sacred by highlighting the power and authority of the human body and images 
of the body in the sacred space. Therefore, Carile demonstrates how the setting of 
imperial images within the palace both emphasized the sacredness and acted as 
a powerful means of political ideology. She explains how images of the imperial 
family are not mere “donor portraits or devotional depictions, but involve deeper 
and more complex meanings that are closely connected to their historical and 
physical contexts.” She argues that her conclusions are not only filtered through 
the textual sources and the perceptions of writers who discussed the role of the 
imperial body, but are complementarily grounded in the material evidence when 
analyzed with the concept of iconic perception in mind. Carile claims that, “the real 
body of emperors represented in images immortalized to the viewer the presence 
of the empire as a sacred institution.”! Her analysis reveals how space became 
sanctified by the presence of the imperial sacred body. The same type of imperial 
representations could significantly augment the sacredness of spaces already per- 
ceived to be holy, such as the sanctuary of the church associated with the Eucha- 
rist and liturgical body of Christ, or the imperial palace associated with the holy 
basilieia itself. In his chapter, Dennis shows that perichoresis evoked the complex 
interrelationships among the three persons of the Holy Trinity and carried strong 
theological meaning in the creation of the Trinitarian space of the Albenga mon- 
astery, but also that it complemented a political agenda against Arians who denied 
the co-equal and co-eternal status of Christ with God the Father. 

The Byzantine teleological and determinist construct, deeply anchored in the 
Incarnational event and iconic presence of Christ, was most directly related to the 
iconic perception and noetic contemplation of the sacred. Marsengill argues that 


a potentiality 1s simultaneous with its actuality, even if they do not co-exist. In 
this dynamic, Christ's icon came into being at the moment of his Incarnation, 
an idea that was presented by Theodore of Stoudite when he defended, almost 
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counter-intuitively, that there could be no prototype without its icon . . . this 
means that St. Neophytos’ future painted icon was implicit in his living 
appearance just as his future icon assumed the existence of his prototype, and 
neither could exist without the other." 


Bogdanovié elucidates the use of architectural frames to delineate the various 
glorious spaces in Hosios Loukas. She shows how these frames not only guided 
the viewing experience of the holy, but also molded the entire experience of the 
sacred as it took shape within the faithful. The perception of the Byzantines was, 
however, that these personal encounters with the holy were not solitary, illu- 
sionary occurrences in their own minds, but rather, as contemporaneous sources 
recorded, occurrences the perception of which lay beyond themselves. Thus, these 
occurrences were understood as manifest through divine agency and for mysteri- 
ous reasons. 

The concepts of liminality have theoretical consequences for understanding 
iconic perception and noetic contemplation. Dominant positivistic scholarship 
understands transcendental as aesthetical, often virtual, but never as immanently 
spiritual. The errors of the positivist approaches are particularly prominent in the 
attempts to fully dissolve liminality. 

Absolute qualities of the sacred can be described, but they remain inaccessible 
to empirical research. Hence, complementing conclusions from the empirical case 
studies examined in this volume, and Dionysius the Areopagite’s clear distinction 
between the inhabited, material world and the heavenly realm, which opened our 
investigations, considers this inaccessibility to contemplate fully the body and 
sacred space and our incapability to understand their lives as rigorously as we 
may wish. Vital dimensions of sacred place and memory of sacred events, how- 
ever, condition iconic perceptions of the sacred through human agency, body, and 
sensory experiences. 


Notes 


1 Mircea Eliade, The Sacred and Profane: The Nature of Religion (New York and Evan- 
ston: Harper and Row, 1961), 21. 

2 See the chapters by Ivanovic and Marsengill in this volume for detailed analysis of the 

role of energia for the philosophical framework of critical thought that icons convey 

truth, not an illusionary image. See also Stratis Papaioannou, “Byzantine Energeia and 

Theories of Representation." Ekphrasis: la représentation des monuments dans les lit- 

tératures byzantine et byzantino-slaves — Réalités et imaginaires, Byzantinoslavica 69 

(2011), 48—60. 

Chapter by Carile in this volume, esp. 71. 

Chapter by Milanovié in this volume, esp. 117. 
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